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package  of 
Ckiicago  Tribune 

■sales  pocOer 


The  smash  im|)arl  of  the  newspaper!  The  editorial 
eontent  that  brinfts  readers  hark  to  every  issue  again 
and  again!  The  quality  reprodurtion  of  a  line  magazine! 
In  Metropolitan  (Chicago,  only  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
exciting  new  T\  eek  gives  you  all  three! 

F.very  issue  of  T\'  Week  delivers  features  lor  the 
whole  family,  ^nd  a  complete  program  guide  assures 
heavv  repeat  reader  traflic.  So  vour  advertising  ran 
sell  all  week  long. 

TV  rek  puts  you  in  touch  with  Metropolitan 
Chicago's  biggest  ilailv  news(>aper  audience  at  a  low, 
low-  rost-per-thousand.  Find  out  how  this  bright 
new  package  of  Tribune  sales  power  can  add  fresh 
excitement  to  your  (Chicago  promotion.  .\sk  a  Tribune 
representative  to  give  you  the  full  story. 

QTrilmiie 


The  World's  (Greatest  Newspaper 


Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


STEEL 


smi\ 


Elevator  On  A  Truck. 

This  portable  hoisting 
machine,  used  at  build¬ 
ing  construction  sites, 
can  hoist  a  2000-pound 
load  at  a  speed  of  140 
feet  a  minute.  And  the 
machine  can  be  quickly 
moved  to  different  (>arts 
of  the  building  as  work 
progresses.  The  tower  is 
made  from  USS  Shelby 
Seamless  Mechanical 
Tubing— a  strong,  light¬ 
weight  tubing  made  to 
exacting  standards  by 
piercing  a  billet  of  solid 
steel. 


Yes,  She  Can  Move  The  Door.  With  just  one  finger,  this  tiny,  30-ix>uiid  girl 

can  awing  the  bank  vault  door— and  the  door  weighs  30  thouiuind  ixnmdsl  It's 
so  delicately  balanced  that  a  three-|X)und  push  will  move  it.  The  door  (and 
the  vault  it^lf)  is  made  from  USS  hard  .steel  plates,  encased  in  a  handsome 
sheath  of  USS  Stainless  Steel. 


Showroom  On  A  Bridge.  A  New  Orleans  gas  company  wanted  a  striking  de¬ 
sign  for  their  new  appliance  showroom,  so  the  architects  came  up  with  this 
shopper-.stopjjer— made  entirely  from  steel  except  for  window  area.  Material 
was  supplied  by  United  States  .Steel's  southern  TCI  Division. 


Tkis  tradt-mark  is  yoar  faide  to  quality  staot 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertieement,  write  United  Statet  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  AMERICAN  STEEC  &  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  COLUMBIA  GENEVA  STEEL  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  GERRARO  STEEL  STRAPPING  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  UNITEO  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  DiVi.to«  oF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION.  PITTSBUM* 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES.  INC. .  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  .  UNITEO  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  .  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  »-««• 

SEE  The  Unitad  Slatat  Steal  Hour.  It't  a  Full-hour  TV  program  praiantad  avery  other  weak  by  United  Stotai  Steal.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  For  time  and  station. 


There's  ^  and adventure  for  every  member 
of  the  family  in  every  one  of  these  popular 
Sunday  soier  eemk  pages! 
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I  UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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OF  PENETRATION 


cuts  through  to  the  buying  impulse 


When  you  advertise  your  goods  or 
services  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  your  sales  message  penetrates 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  buying  impulse 
of  this  important  market.  That  is  because 
readers  of  this  international  daily  news¬ 
paper  rely  thoroughly  upon  both  its  news 
and  advertising  columns.  They  have  prov¬ 
ed  its  reliability,  and  they  make  it  a 
practice  to  buy  products  advertised  in 
this  their  favorite  newspaper. 


Many  national  advertisers  have  found 
that  a  regular  schedule  of  advertising  in 
the  MONITOR  increases  sales  at  modest 
cost.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  prepare 
such  a  custom-built  program  of  advertising 
for  you.— THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston 
15,  Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  988  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  630  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  Houae. 
163/4  Strand 


^The  Pungent  Pen  ’ 

Letter  Writers  Dined 
By  Gannett  Editors 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  newspaper  execu- 
!  tives  greeted  writers  of  letters 
I  to  the  editor  Nov.  29  at  a 
I  “Dear  Sir”  dinner  given  by  the 
I  Rochester  Times-Union  and  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  both 
Gannett  Newspapers. 

Nearly  100  persons  who  had 
written  letters  on  political  sub¬ 
jects  during  the  presidential 
;  campaign  were  guests.  Pollster 
I  Sam  Lubell  was  speaker,  calling 
for  even  greater  expression  of 
“intelligent  public  opinion.” 

Republicans  and  Democrats 
I  alike  attended  the  dinner,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  one  of  the  first  of 
:  its  kind  in  the  nation.  Guests 
were  selected  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  quality  of  their  letters, 
not  viewpoints. 


Chester  area,  we  believe 
a  greater  responsibility  thm 
might  otherwise  be  the  cm*  to 
stimulate  the  freest  possife 
public  discussion  of  public  nut¬ 
ters  and  provide  the  forum  k 
our  papers.” 

Noting  the  high  readership  k 
letters,  Mr.  Miller  reported  tti; 
there  were  more  and  better 
letters  this  year  than  in  mj 
prior  presidential  campaign. 

Toastmaster  was  L.  R.  Bln- 
chard,  editor  of  the  Democn; 
and  Chronicle,  who  was  intre- 
duced  by  Mr.  Miller  as  “one  ef 
the  truly  great  editors  in  the 
country.” 

“It  was  the  most  IHente 
campaign  I  have  known,”  nid 
Mr.  Blanchard.  “The  main  tlmr 
is,  you  were  interested.” 


Hailed  by  Governor 
Greetings  were  read  from 
Governor  Harriman,  from  White 
House  Press  Secretary  James 
,  C.  Hagerty  and  from  Leonard 
I  Hall  and  Paul  Butler  chairmen 
of  Republican  and  Democratic 
national  committees. 

'  “This  is  a  unique  event,”  Gov. 

I  Harriman  wired,  “and  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  have  a  worth- 
i  while  effect  in  stimulating  even 
I  more  widespread  expression  by 
your  readers  of  their  views  on 
public  issues. 

"As  a  frequent  reader  of  the 
‘Letters  to  the  Editor’  columns 
of  our  newspapers,  I  appreciate 
what  a  valuable  open  forum 
they  provide  for  such  discussion 
of  important  issues  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  I  commend  your  newspapers 
for  an  original  idea  and  I  join 
you  in  congratulating  your 
guests  of  honor  on  their  active 
participation  as  citizens  in  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs.” 

Special  Responsibility 
One  reason  for  the  staging 
I  of  the  dinner  was  cited  by  Paul 
I  Miller,  executive  vicepresident 
i  of  Gannett  Newspapers,  and 
j  editor-publisher  of  the  Times- 
Union,  who  told  the  diners: 

“Since  the  Times-Union  and 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  arc 
the  only  daily  newspapers  of 
general  circulation  in  the  Ro- 
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Fire  engines  went  to  runl 
villages  to  demonstrate  how  to 
distinguish  a  fire.  —  PittthuTfk 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

• 

The  office  martyr  who  cooks 
to  work  even  when  she’s  “iwful 
sick”  and  then  spends  all  (by 
drying  on  my  shoulder  and  will¬ 
ing  how  sick  she  is.  She  should 
have  stayed  home  for  all  dw 
good  she  does.  —  Long  hind 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Journal. 


Our  teen-agers  have  weeks  if 
idleness  ahead.  They’re  learning 
to  leaf  and  be  lazy. — Son  Dap 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 

• 

Prices  in  some  sores  soawi 
as  high  as  14  cents  a  pound.  — 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  .Vtrw- 
News. 

• 

The  St.  Cecilia’s  girls’  choir 
will  sin  and  the  rector  will  Icsd 
the  congregation  in  "A  Litany 
in  Thanksgiving.”  — 
Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Senttna- 
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United  Press  was  first  to  provide  facsimile  newspictures  for 
newspapers,  and  from  the  start  it  has  stood  first. 

Unifax*  service  has  many  more  subscribers  than  any  other. 

Now  we  welcome  to  the  network  the  Providence  Journal 
and  Evening  Bulletin. 

These  dailies  are  the  largest  in  Rhode  Island  and  among 
the  most  substantial  in  all  of  New  England. 

Unifax  continues  to  be  the  choice  of  the  best  as  well  as  of  the  most. 


united  press  associations  •  220  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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SAN  DIEGO 
IS  BIGGER 
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NOW-THE  ENGINEERING  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  CENTER 
OF  THE  NATION! 

(Tlir  IPan  llicgo  Union 

AND 

Evening  Tribune 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 


tMt  MOST 

IMFORTANT  COMW* 
A  IN  THf  U.S.A. 


15  "Hometown"  Newspapers  Covering  Son  Diego, 
California  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and 
Greater  Los  Angeles... Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington 
Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO..  INC. 


MACOMB,  ILL.,  MARKET 

IX)CAT10N  8  Ooanty  .cat  of  McDonoorh  eoanty  in  west 
central  Illinois.  This  trade  center  is  a  hnb  for  residents  of 
ei(ht  rich  Illinois  cosinties. 

POPULATION^!  City  sone  over  ll.tCS;  McDononeh  county 
near  SS.tSS.  City  and  retail  tradinc  area  over  Sl.SSt  (IS50 
ceasna.)  Western  Illinois  State  Collece  enrollment  1,8SS. 

EMPLOYMENT  t  Farm,  home  and  agricultural  accessories, 
pottery,  milk  prodnots. 

RESOURCES  A  SALES:  Two  Macomb  banka  hold  deposits 
of  over  SIT  million.  Retail  sales  of  city  of  Macomb  $25 
million.  McDonouch  county  sales  $4$  million. 

NEWSPAPER:  The  MACOMB  JOURNAL,  an  ereninc  daily 
arith  circnlaticm  (ABC)  of  It.STS. 

An  Allen-Klapp  man  contacts  the  trade  in 
this  area  recniarly.  He  knows  the  market. 


R*pr»sMflag  Tb*  Wddhwst  Nawspapar  Utt 
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ausasf  Hiu  a-aaai 


Spelllng  is  a  subject  to  be  avoided  by  writers  wary  of  pilfiUt 
Invariably  a  story  about  those  newspaper-sponsored  speUuij 
bees  is  studded  with  misspelled  words.  One  of  the  worth  ni» 
spelled  most  often  is  “misspell.”  A  survey  of  newspaper  edhon 
revealed  other  words  reporters  can’t  spell  correctly  are:  M» 
shal,  accommodate,  consensus,  separate,  embarrass,  occurrtd. 
principle  and  principal,  dependent,  hemorrhage,  weird,  parallel, 
veterinarian,  commitment,  affidavit. 

One  editor  reported:  “We  have  a  Harvard  man  who  wrote 
about  a  ‘bazaar  series  of  events.’  We  have  a  Yale  man  wlic 
wound  up  with  three  Zs  in  the  word.”  A  Cleveland  News  colnm- 
nist  wrote  of  “dictioneries,”  causing  this  caustic  comment  froit 
a  reader:  “If  dictionary  is  misspelled,  we  might  just  as  vd 
enjoy  phonetic  (FUNetic  spelling)  and  dispense  with  spellinf 
snobbery  forever.” 

Here’s  exactly  how  a  spelling  story  was  carried  over  ihf 
Oregon  Associated  Press  Teletypesetter  circuit: 

“THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD  MELODY  SACHKO  (SATCH-KO)  Of 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA.  SPELLED  CON  DO  MIN  lUM 
CORRECNTLY  TODAY  AND  WAS  CROWNED  THE  NATIONAL 
SPELLING  CHAMP.  THE  YOUNGSTER  HAD  PREVIOUSLY 
KNOCKED  OUT  HER  LONE  REMAINING  COMPETITOR,  13-YEAII 
OLD  SANDRA  OWEN  OF  JUSTUS,  OHIO,  BY  SPELUNG  AF  FLi 
TUS.  THEY  SHE  SPELLED  CONDOMINIUM.  GIRLS,  INODIK 
TALLY,  OUTLASTED  THE  BOYS  TO  WIN  4  TOP  PLACES  IN  THE 
ANNUAL  EVENT  IN  WASHINGTON.  THE  CORRECT  UPELLimi 
OF  THE  KEY  WORDS  ARE  A  F-JXHL  A-T  V  S  AND  C-O-N  D-OOHN 
I-N-I-U-M.” 

On  the  Ri  ni 

“Copyreader’s  spread? 

You’re  so  richt,  my  pet. 

The  trouble’*  oerupational 
— It’*  a  case  of  overset!’’ 

— W.  Lowrie  Kay  (Editor!) 

Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


— Thumas  Sancton,  New  Orleans  Item  writer  and  lecturer  on  vmtat 
at  Tulane  University  and  an  ex-AP  wire  editor,  has  written  hi* 
novel,  “(Lount  Roller  .Skates,”  an  unusual  account  of  the  New  OriesK 
underworld  of  the  old  days.  Pyke  Johnson  Jr.,  publicity  manager  l« 
the  book’s  publisher.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  writes:  “When  the  book  aniwii 
from  the  press,  I  was  startled  to  find  on  the  back  jacket  a  picture  d 
my  brother,  Allen,  business  editor  of  the  Item.  The  photo  is  on*  d 
Sancton  in  the  city  room  and  Allen  just  happened  to  be  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  He  is  a  younger  brother  who  always  has  had  a  way  of  crowdiR 
into  the  background  of  things  I  have  been  working  on.”  .  .  .  Len  Noms 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  cartoonist,  has  had  the  insurance  policy  on  kb 
right  hand  increased  to  $150,000  by  Lloyd’s  of  London.  .  .  .  Britaii 
( Brit)  Roth,  who  celebrated  his  95th  birthday  Thanksgiving,  still  writo 
three  columns  weekly  for  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Evening  Chronicle.  Bf 
began  in  1880  as  a  Park  Row  printer,  remembers  seeing  P.  T.  Bamm 
John  L.  Sullivan,  Presidents  Garfield,  Arthur  and  Cleveland.  “Nowaday*, 
they  retire  you  at  65  but,  heck.  I’m  30  years  past  that,”  he  chuckle*  *» 
he  works  away  briskly.  ...  A  campaign  to  abolish  the  death  senten« 
in  Texas  has  been  begun  by  Harry  McCormick,  Dallas  Morning 
crime  reporter,  who  has  seen  27  men  die  in  the  electric  chair.  ...  The 
Publishers’  Ad  Club  honored  Lewis  Gannett,  retiring  daily  book  rene* 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  at  a  testimonial  luncheon. 

Final  Run 

When  they  lay  out  my  form 
.4nd  tighten  up  the  locks. 

May  they  have  mercy  on  my  type 
.4nd  not  pul  me  in  a  hellhox! 

— W.  Lowrie  Kay 
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Largest  Sunday  and  Largest  Morning  Circulation  in  New  Jersey 


Represented  Nationally  by 
Moloney,  Regan  ond  Schmitt,  Inc. 


TAKE  A  NEW  LOOK 
AT  NEW  JERSEY’S 
MASS  MARKET! 


The  Star-Ledger's  Tri-county  market  (Essex, 
Union  and  Middlesex)  is  THE  BIG  MASS 
MARKET  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  It  accounts  for 
almost  50  Vo  of  all  the  earning  and  spend¬ 
ing  power  of  Northern  New  Jersey.*  The 
family  average  income  of  $7,470  is  37*4 
higher  than  the  National  average. 


During  the  past  10  years.  New  Jersey's 
population  has  increased  35*4  while  the 
Star-Ledger  daily  circulation  has  forged 
ahead  of  this  big  population  increase  with 
a  gain  of  40*4  or  63,668  families.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  to  cover  the  BIG  MASS 
MARKET  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  is  a  must! 


*The  Northern  New  Jersey  market  area  it  comprised  of 
the  following  1 1  counties:  Essex,  Union,  Middlesex, 
Bergen,  Hudson,  Hunterdon,  Morris,  Passaic,  Somer¬ 
set,  Sussex  and  Warren. 


ALMOST  50*0  .  .  . 

of  North  New  Jersey  poy- 
roll  is  in  Essex,  Union  ond 
Middlesex  Counties. 


ALMOST  50%  .  .  . 

of  North  New  Jersey  re¬ 
tail  soles  ore  in  Essex, 
Union  and  Middlesex 
Counties. 


I 


I, 


ALMOST  50%  . .  . 

ALMOST  50%  .  .  . 

of  North  New  Jersey 

more  young  families  of 

homes  ore  located  in  Es- 

North  New  Jersey  ore  in 

seM,  Union  and  Middlesex 

Essex,  Union  ond  Middle- 

Counties. 

sex  Counties. 

editorial 


Tax  on  Writing 

A  District  of  Columbia  regulation  requiring  payment  of  a  franchise 

tax,  or  license  fee,  by  anyone  who  does  free  lance  writing  is  a 
new  idea  in  thought  control  for  this  country.  We  thought  our  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  eliminated  such  medieval  thinking. 

Any  requirement  for  payment  of  a  franchise  or  license  tax  in 
order  to  conduct  one’s  profession  carries  with  it  the  assumption  that 
a  professional  cannot  do  business  unless  he  pays  up— or,  what  is  worse, 
that  he  may  be  prevented  from  performing  if  he  doesn’t  pay. 

That  virtually  wipes  out  true  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
in  our  national  Capital.  Under  the  new  “classifications”  embraced 
by  the  D.C.  regulation  a  salaried  newspaperman  who  writes  an 
article  for  another  publication  must  pay  the  tax;  a  free  lancer  who 
makes  his  living  writing  for  many  publications  will  be  out  of  business 
if  he  doesn’t  buy  a  license;  and  the  assorted  Senators,  Congressmen 
and  bureaucrats  who  write  for  national  publications  fit  into  the  same 
category. 

We  have  come  to  a  sad  state,  and  a  dangerous  one,  when  writing 
or  speaking  becomes  a  taxable  item.  The  American  people  have  al¬ 
ready  gone  a  long  way  down  the  road  to  loss  of  freedom  when  they 
tolerate  a  sales  tax  on  reading  matter  as  it  exists  in  many  states;  the\ 
have  gone  a  little  farther  in  permitting  a  license  or  franchise  tax  to 
be  applied  to  the  operation  of  a  printing  press  or  newspaper;  and 
this  is  another  step  in  the  same  direction. 

The  amount  of  these  taxes  is  not  important.  And  the  tax  authori¬ 
ties  will  try  to  explain  that  they  have  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
C'onstitutional  guarantees.  The  whole  bill  of  goods  is  sold  on  the 
<*xcuse  that  the  tax  money  must  be  obtained  some  way. 

But  who  is  going  to  guarantee  us  that  the  tax  authorities  in  the 
next  decade  will  have  the  same  consideration  for  the  Bill  of  Rights? 
Who  is  to  say  how  high  these  taxes  will  be  raised?  Who  can  promise 
that  some  day  the  power  to  tax  will  not  be  used  to  regulate? 

The  principle  of  applying  ordinary  business  taxes  to  newspaper 
organizations  as  commercial  institutions  has  been  accepted  without 
argument.  But  the  principle  of  collecting  a  license  or  franchise  tax 
in  order  to  print  a  document,  sell  a  book  or  magazine,  publish  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  write  an  article  of  news  or  comment,  contains  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  free  exercise  of  our  liberties— freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press— and  should  be  opposed  by  all  free  men  to  the  limit  of  their 
strength  while  they  still  have  the  freedrrm  to  do  so. 

Column  Width  Dilemma 

'^pESTIMONY  from  advertising  agency  executives  indicates  the 
*  wide  variation  in  newspaper  column  widths  is  working  against 
the  use  of  newspaper  advertising.  A  multiple-newspaper  campaign 
must  be  prepared  in  numerous  sizes  which  makes  it  a  time-consuming 
and  costly  operation. 

Newspaper  executives  are  fully  aware  that  standardization  of 
column  widths  is  desirable,  but  how  is  it  to  be  accomplished?  A  few 
papers,  we  understand,  have  reduced  to  less  than  11  picas— 11)4  picas 
was  the  standard  agreed  upon  a  few  years  ago.  Almost  200  news¬ 
papers  have  gone  to  less  than  that  standard,  according  to  an  .\NPA 
survey.  They  are  mostly  the  larger  metropolitan  papers.  Thev  will 
not  sacrifice  the  saving  in  newsprint  cost  to  widen  their  columns 
again.  So  it  appears  obvious  that  the  standard,  if  one  is  agreetl  upon, 
must  be  somewhere  around  11  picas  and  the  non-metropolitan  papers 
will  be  forced  to  c'onform.^ 

It  is  a  knotty  problem  but  one  that  must  be  solved  in  the  inter- 
(‘st  of  all  newspapers.  .\nd  onlv  the  publishers  can  solve  it. 
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WOMEN  READERS 

To  THE  Editor:  The  paragraph  in  your 
APME  Bliiehook  story  ( Nov.  10,  page  1 1 ) 
regarding  our  study  was  misleading  .  .  . 
Ours  was  the  task  of  determining  what 
women  read  of  the  serious  side  of  the  news. 
The  particular  value  of  our  findings, 
achieved  after  exhaustive  research,  is  in 
pointing  out  that  women  and  men  read  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  news  in  the  same  pro- 
{xirtions,  with  the  exception  of  sports. 

Francele  H.  .Armstrong 
Editor  and  publisher. 

Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner  and  Jourrtal. 


IILLSTEIN  PLANT 

To  THK  Editor:  In  your  edition  of  Sept. 
29  you  published  an  article  “Ullsteiu 
Achieves  Comeback  in  Berlin”.  Many  kind 
letters  of  old  friends  in  the  U.S.  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  received  by 
us. 

The  writer  of  the  articles  states  that  in 
195<3  the  Ullstein  plant  was  restored  to  the 
Ullstein  family  and  that  this  has  betm  about 
all. 

It  is  true  that  hardly  anything  but  the 
mere  building  was  left  after  the  Russians 
had  shipped  most  of  the  printing  equipment 
to  Russia.  However,  we  do  feel  it  our  duty 
toward  our  fellow  workers  to  state  that  in 
1952,  when  the  restitution  took  place,  a 
big  printing  shop  for  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  books  and  other  printing  matters  had 
already  been  set  going.  In  addition  a  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  for  books  and  other  piiblii'a- 
tions  had  been  put  into  operation.  At  that 
time  the  Ullstein  staff  already  numbenil 
about  3000  persons.  Many  Americans  who 
at  that  time  lived  in  Berlin  are  aware  of 
that  fact,  especially  those  whose  ta.sk  it 
was  to  restore  the  foundations  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  press.  This  restoration,  directed  by 
Ernst  R.  Strunk,  at  that  time  custodian  and 
today  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
symbolizes  the  spirit  of  the  Ullstein  pub¬ 
lishing  firm. 

Heinz  Uu.sn-aN 

Berlin,  Germany. 


LONG  SERVICE 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  historical  story  on 
the  Austin  Statesman  was  most  interesting 
as  a  vivid  portrayal  of  journalism  in  other 
days. 

One  point  needs  updating:  The  article 
said  that  John  Henry  Kirby  .  .  .  appointetl 
as  editor  Edmunds  Travis,  who  reigned  for 
more  years  than  any  other  Statesman  editor 
except  its  first,  John  Cardwell. 

The  present  executive  editor,  Charles  E. 
Green,  became  editor  in  February,  1929. 
He  has  been  on  deck  longer  than  any  other 
editor  of  The  Statesman. 

Raymond  Brooks 

.Austin,  Texas. 
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SAFETY  CARTOON 

To  THE  Editor:  A  letter  to  Ike  aixmt 
an  idea  on  Safe  Driving  set  off  a  series  of 
activities,  with  almost  chain  letter  effect. 

I  wrote  the  President  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  a  cartoon  idea  I  crmted 
to  exploit  motorists’  faults.  A  reply  from 
the  Assistant  to  the  President,  Sh«‘rman 
.Adams,  said  that  my  communication  was 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  his  i-om- 
mittee  for  traffic  safety. 
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j.  William  Bethea,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  President’s  Committee  for  Traffic,  for¬ 
warded  my  letter  with  the  cartoon  to  Paul 
Jones,  Director  of  Public  Information,  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  in  Chicago,  with  this 
comment:  “Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to 
make  some  suggestion  that  will  aid  him  in 
developing  his  idea  on  a  wider  scale.” 

Paul  Jones  then  directed  this  message 
to  me:  “I  certainly  agree  with  you  that 
humor  is  a  very  potent  weapon  for  safety. 
...  I  think  anything  you  do  with  this 
cartoon  would  be  a  definite  help  to  safety.” 

Since  then  I  introduced  the  cartoon  on 
the  Classified  pages  of  the  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  with  surprising  spontaneous  reader 
acceptance. 

The  Miller  .Advertising  Agency  Inc.,  New 
Yodc,  is  launching  a  sales  effort  to  market 
the  cartoon,  labeled  “You  Auto  Know”  as 
a  daily  panel  for  newspapers. 

I  hope  publishers  over  the  country  will 
learn  about  this  feature  and  lend  to  its 
broadening  scope  of  influence. 

Ralph  H.  Sides 

cam, 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers. 


GROWING  RAPIDLY 

To  THE  Editor:  Our  thanks  for  the 
history  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  (Nov.  24, 
page  62.)  The  October  publisher’s  state¬ 
ment  shows  our  rapid  growth— nearly  106,- 
000  daily  and  92,000  on  Sundays. 

Daniel  K.  Stern 

Public  Relations  Director, 

Son  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News. 
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How  to  get  more 

out  of  your  news  files  in  1957 


Are  you  seeking  a  faster,  surer  way  of  getting  at  the 
information  buried  in  your  news  files? 

Try  The  New  York  Times  Index.  As  a  time  saver  for 
busy  editors,  writers  and  newspaper  librarians,  it’s 
in  a  class  by  itself. 

Each  twice-a-month  issue  is  packed  with  over  20,000 
references  to  recent  events  in  the  news,  alphabeti¬ 
cally  arranged  by  subjects,  persons  and  organiza¬ 
tions.  Each  reference  leads  you  straight  to  the  com¬ 
plete  story  in  your  file  of  The  New'  York  Times. 
There’s  no  lost  motion. 

And  because  The  Index  gives  you  the  original  publi¬ 
cation  date  of  each  event,  you  can  use  it  in  locating 
items  that  ran  in  your  own  newspaper  .  .  .  and  any 
others  you  keep  on  file. 


What  is  more,  there  are  thousands  of  skillfully  writ¬ 
ten  news  summaries  in  every  issue  of  The  Index. 
They  often  come  up  with  all  the  facts  you  need! 

Every  day,  The  New  York  Times  Index  is  saving 
time  and  energy  for  newspaper  staffs  all  over  the 
country.  And  the  cost  is  low!  A  full  year’s  service— 
24  issues— is  only  $35.  For  $15  more  ($50  in  all) 
you  can  have  your  subscription  include  the  cumula¬ 
tive  Annual  Volume  too.  The  1956  edition  will  be 
published  next  spring. 

If  you  act  promptly,  we’ll  be  able  to  start  your  sub¬ 
scription  with  The  Index  covering  the  January  1-15 
period,  and  you’ll  end  up  with  a  complete  file  of  the 
1957  issues.  So  this  is  the  best  of  all  times  to  send 
in  your  order. 


the  new  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36.  New  York 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


Columbus  Citizen  Goes  After 
High  Pressure  Gyp  Salesmen 

»  1  apparently  the  featu 

Photography  Racket  Is  Lxposed;  yam  didn’t  warn  the  peer 

^  *  sufficiently  for  shortly  t 

Victims  Cooperate  With  Leads  JS"’ 


Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Columbus  Citizen  (Scripps- Howard)  saved  the 
residents  of  the  Ohio  capital  city  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  and  removed  threats  to  their  homes  and  jobs  in  a 
recent  expose  of  a  vicious  photographic  scheme. 

The  articles  elicited  so  much  response  and  good  will 
from  subscribers  (and  non-subscribers),  advertisers  and 
city  ofiBcials  and  leaders  that  the  paper  immediately’  launched 
other  exposes. 

Currently  in  the  hot  glare  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  lighthouse 
beams  are  such  gimmicks  and 
rackets  as  “food-freezer  plans,” 

“chain  letter  referrals"  and 
"home  improvement  schemes.” 

Hundreds  of  residents  had  be¬ 
come  “tipsters”  for  the  Citi- 
un,  literally  demanding  the 
further  exposes  of  what  ap- 

^r^  to  be  a  concerted  drive  vVink  He.,  John  Van  Doom 

of  sharp  operators  to  victimize 

the  city.  tims  aicm«d — and  which  were 


the  city.  tims  signed — and  which  were 

Ex-Convict  in  Picture  later  ordered  cancelled  at  the 
Setting  the  pattern  for  the  victims’  option-totalled  $18.=i,- 
further  exposes  was  the  photo 

racket  series  by  Rip  Manning,  Worked  Racket  Elsewhere 


Worked  Racket  Elsewhere 


Ae  Citizen  s  executive  city  edi-  operators  moved  into 

Columbus  last  Spring  after 
ITl  f  ^  plaguing  the  people,  police  and 

hi^  pressure  operators.  Milwaukee,  Chicago 

He  showed  how  the  operators  Detroit — milking  each  city 

were  master-minded  by  an  ex-  turn, 
convict  behind  the  scenes  and  ^  i  i. 

he  told  the  pitiful  stories  of  .  TW  set  up  in  Columbus  as 
the  numerous  victims.  Then  he  elsewhere,  moving  into  a  good 
enlisted  the  aid  of  half  a  dozen  ation  downtown.  From  there, 
city,  county,  state  and  Federal  ‘I'®  operators,  a  nucleus  of  two 

egencies  and  succeeded  in  clos-  “"‘I  ® 

ing  up  the  outfit  began  a  “boiler  room”  solicita- 

More  important,  the  thou-  blanketed  every  tele- 

wnds  of  residents  victimized  directory, 

were  released  from  legal  and  Mr.  Manning  first  got  onto 
binding  contracts  they  were  the  yarn  when  he  got  one  of 
fast-talked  into  signing.  the  “boiler  room”  calls  at  his 

The  Better  Business  Bui-eau,  home.  He  sensed  a  feature 
which  played  a  major  part  in  story,  played  along— up  to  the 
fhe  successful  campaign,  esti-  point  of  signing  a  contract, 
inated  that  cancellation  of  the  Then  he  wrote  a  feature  yam, 
contracts  and  closing  up  of  the  largely  with  tongue  in  cheek, 
'tudio  saved  the  area’s  resi-  hut  explaining  that  the  outfit 
'fonts  as  much  as  half  a  million  had  the  smoothest  sucker  trap 
'bllars.  The  contracts  the  vie-  he’d  ever  seen. 
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But  apparently  the  feature 
yarn  didn’t  warn  the  people 
sufficiently  for  shortly  the 
switchboards  of  the  Citizen  and 
the  Better  Business  Bureau 
lighted  up  with  complaints 
from  hundreds  of  victims  of 
the  outfit. 

All  told  the  same  story:  They 
had  received  a  phone  call  at 
home  and  were  told  they  had 
been  selected  to  receive — at  ab¬ 
solutely  no  cost  or  obligation  at 
all — a  pearl  necklace,  a  free 
photograph,  a  $25  gift  and  a 
chance  on  a  $.50  savings  bond. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  appear 
at  the  studio  and  pick  up  their 
gifts. 

But  once  in  the  studio,  they 
were  subjected  to  the  most  in¬ 
tense  and  unconscionable  high 
pressuring  imaginable  to  induce 
them  to  sign  contracts  for 
photographic  work. 

Many  of  the  victims  signed 
notes  for  hundreds  of  dollars 
and  one  woman,  completely  be¬ 
wildered,  walked  out  of  the 
studio  signed  to  a  contract  for 
more  than  $500  for  photogra¬ 
phic  work  she  didn’t  even  want. 

With  the  flood  of  calls  from 
the  victims — some  of  whom  had 
already  gotten  legal-looking  let¬ 
ters  threatening  their  homes 
and  jobs  if  they  didn’t  pay  off 
their  contracts  —  Mr.  Manning 
got  back  onto  the  story.  And 
this  time  it  was  written  straight 
in  hard-hitting  rapid-fire  style. 

Deadly  Gimmick 

Armed  with  affidavits  signed 
by  the  outfit’s  victims,  several 
disgruntled  employes  and  his 
own  first-hand  experience  in 
the  studio,  he  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  his  expose  by  telling 
the  pitiful  stories  of  the  victims, 
many  of  them  widows,  pension¬ 
ers  and  hard-pressed  young 
people  barely  able  to  support 
themselves. 

Then  he  got  after  the  most 
deadly  gimmick  the  outfit  used: 
a  legal  device  called  a  "cognovit 
note”  which  strips  the  signer 
of  virtually  all  his  legal  rights 
in  fighting  the  contract.  Once 


Katy  Sullivan 


Rip  Manning 


signed  by  the  victim,  the  cog¬ 
novit  note  could  then  be  sold 
by  the  high  pressure  operator 
to  a  discount  house.  And  once 
in  the  hands  of  an  “innocent” 
third  party,  the  note  then  be¬ 
comes  legally  enforceable  in  any 
court  in  the  nation. 

This  danger  was  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning’s  first  target.  After  moi-e 
than  two  weeks  of  daily  yarns 
and  futile  appeals  to  established 
lawyers’  organizations  for  legal 
help,  a  lawyer  suggested  filing 
a  “class  suit.”  This  could  be 
brought  by  one  or  more  of  the 
victims  on  behalf  of  "all  per¬ 
sons  similarly  situated.”  If  sus¬ 
tained,  the  case  could  get  every¬ 
one  off  the  hook. 

A  lawyer  friend  of  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Patrick  Phelan  agreed  to 
take  the  case  to  court  and  Mr. 
Manning  referred  a  dozen  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  attorney.  Working 
against  time  in  fear  the  oper¬ 
ators  would  quickly  sell  the 
notes,  the  attorney  Hied  a  suit 
asking  for  $75,000  in  punitive 
damages  and  charging  the  out¬ 
fit  with  “misrepresentation, 
fraudulent  solicitation  and  in¬ 
tent  to  deceive.” 

And  he  asked  for — and  re¬ 
ceived — a  court  order  for¬ 
bidding  the  operators  from 
forcing  collection  on  any  of  the 
6000  contracts  they  talked  Co¬ 
lumbus  people  into  signing. 

Studio  Padlocked 

But  that  was  only  temporary 
relief.  So  the  Citizen  kept  ham¬ 
mering  at  the  story  and  lining 
up  various  government  agencies 
to  investigate  the  studio.  The 
operation  was  sharp,  but  not 
patently  illegal.  The  police 
couldn’t  move  in. 

But  depositions  were  taken 
in  the  civil  suit — and  T-men 
sat  in.  They  promptly  slapped 
a  “jeopardy  assessment”  against 
the  studio  for  back  taxes.  When 
the  gyppers  didn’t  pay  it,  the 
(Covfivu^d  on  page  74) 


Mrs.  Grozier  Enters 
Post  Proceedings 


Boston 

The  widow  of  Richard  Gro¬ 
zier,  former  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Post,  was  gpven  leave 
to  intervene  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  proceedings  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  newspaper  by  Federal 
Judge  George  C.  Sweeney  here 
Dec.  3. 

Mrs.  Helen  D.  Grozier,  in  a 
petition,  averred  that  John  Fox, 
who  bought  the  Boston  Post 
from  the  Grozier  Estate  in 
June  1952,  owes  $873,464  on  the 
purchase  price,  plus  interest 
from  Feb.  28,  1953. 

Mr.  Fox,  according  to  the 
petition,  bought  all  of  the  out¬ 
standing  stock  of  the  Post  for 
$4,000,000  less  operating  loss  of 
the  company  from  Jan.  1,  1952 
to  Aug.  31,  1952.  Mrs.  Grozier 
told  the  court  that  Mr.  Fox  has 
not  performed  his  obligations 
under  the  agreement. 

Shares  in  Escrow 

Sale  of  11,260  shares  of  the 
Post,  held  by  the  State  Street 
Trust  Company  as  escrow 
agent,  has  been  held  up  by  an 
injunction  of  the  Massachusetts 
Superior  Court,  according  to 
the  petition. 

Judge  Sweeney,  with  the  as¬ 
sent  of  the  three  reorganization 
trustees,  granted  Mrs.  Grozier’s 
petition,  giving  her  the  right 
as  a  “party  in  interest”  to  be 
heard  through  counsel  and  to 
be  notified  of  all  matters  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  case. 

Under  an  escrow  agreement, 
executed  Sept.  2,  1952,  all  the 
stock  involved,  11,260  shares, 
was  deposited  with  the  State 
Street  Trust  Co.  as  escrow 
agent  to  secure  performance  of 
the  agreement. 

Mrs.  Grozier  said  that  under 
the  agreement,  should  Mr.  Fox 
default  in  performing  any  of 
his  obligations,  the  bank  was 
to  sell  the  Post  shares  it  held 
at  a  public  or  private  sale  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  unpaid  purchase 
price.  Under  the  agreement, 
any  remaining  proceeds  of  such 
a  sale  would  be  remitted  to 
.Mr.  Fox. 

She  said  that  she  notified 
the  escrow  agent  of  the  alleged 
default,  but  that  sale  of  the 
shares  has  not  been  made  due 
to  court  injunctions. 

Credit  Filing  Extended 

Creditors  and  stockholders  of 
the  Post  Publishing  Co.  have 
until  Dec.  28  to  file  claims  and 


interests  against  the  firm.  The 
date  deadline  was  extended 
from  Dec.  15  to  Dec.  28  by 
Judge  Sweeney  after  the  trus¬ 
tees,  Charles  W.  Bartlett,  Jo- 
.seph  P.  Healey  and  Thomas  W. 
Lawless,  requested  it  because 
of  “the  condition  of  the  books 
of  the  debtor.” 

The  trustees  have  until  Jan. 
15  “or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be”  to  file  a  list  of  such 
claims  with  the  court. 

Atty.  Robert  Segal,  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  creditor’s  commit¬ 
tee,  said  the  800  employes  of 
the  Post  have  claims  totaling 
$1,150,000  and  unsecured  credi¬ 
tors  have  claims  totaling  $283,- 
000. 

Equipment  Auction 

Auction  sale  of  14  Goss 
presses  and  other  equipment 
owned  by  the  Post  and  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News  will  take  place 
Dec.  11  in  Newton  Upper  Falls, 
where  the  e<|uipment  has  been 
stored. 

The  sale  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Aaron  Krock  &  Co. 
who  auctioned  off  Mr.  Fox’s 
yacht,  “Ballerina,”  for  $22,000 
on  Nov.  22. 

Equipment  to  be  auctioned 
off  is  valued  at  $279,000. 

Sale  of  the  presses  was  op¬ 
posed  by  Asst.  U.  S.  Atty.  An¬ 
drew'  A.  Caffrey  in  behalf  of 
the  government.  He  told  the 
court  there  are  federal  tax 
liens  in  the  amount  of  $288,000 
on  the  presses. 

He  argued  that  there  is  no 
equity  for  the  Post  estate  if 
the  presses  are  liquidated.  Mr. 
Caffrey  said  that  the  petition 
for  reorganization  filed  by  the 
Post  Publishing  Company  states 
that  the  presses  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Street  (in  the  suspended 
Post  plant)  are  obsolete  and 
it  is  therefore  obvious  that  in 
the  event  of  reorganization, 
new  equipment  would  have  to 
be  utilized. 


Olympic  Roses 

A  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose — 
in  fiction,  maybe — but  in  reality 
there  are  two  Murray  Roses. 
One  writes  sports  for  the  AP 
and  happens  to  be  covering  the 
Olympics;  the  other  is  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  youth  who  is  probably 
the  world’s  greatest  swimmer. 
•It  was  Murray  Rose’s  job  to 
interview  Murray  Rose,  the 
400-meter  champion. 


EXPANSION — How  tho  Dalloi  Times  Herald  plant  will  appear  ifhf 
a  three-story  and  basement  addition  is  completed. 


$2  Million  Dallas  Stuart  Taylor 
Project  Started  In  New  Position 

Dallas,  Tex.  Philadelphu 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  has  Stuart  S.  Taylor  has  been 
awarded  contracts  last  week  named  assistant  to  the  publisher 
for  construction  of  a  three-  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 

and  Sundsg 
Bulletin,  for¬ 
merly  Sunday 
editor,  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  George 
T.  Eager,  who 
had  held  the 
post  of  publish¬ 
er’s  aide  since 
1938. 

Mr.  Eager  has 
gone  on  a  win¬ 
ter  vacation  and 

been  “in  thTplaiininglte^  for  “Pp*?  his  return  is  expected  to 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half,”  Bulletin  m  an  ad- 

Mr.  Runyon  said.  “We  will  capacity, 

be  able  to  handle  newsprint  M*"-  Taylor,  who  is  43,  has 
from  the  basement  to  the  been  writh  the  Bulletin  21  years, 
presses  on  a  unique  conveyor  starting  as  a  sports  writer 
.system,  and  the  entire  mailing  while  he  was  a  sophomore  at 
loom  will  be  mechanized  to  Virginia  University.  He  went 
speed  up  production  flow.  on  the  regular  staff  of  the  news- 

“Both  typographical  and  P^P®*’  upon  his  gradua- 

stereotype  departments  will  be  from  college, 
expanded,  and  we  have  already  Stuart  Taylor  is  a  twin  broth- 
ordered  additional  equipment  or  of  Robert  L.  Taylor,  vice 
for  these.”  president  and  treasurer  of  the 

The  entire  program,  will  top  Bulletin. 

$2,000,000  in  cost,  Mr.  Runyon  The  duties  of  assistant  to  the 
said,  not  including  the  presses,  publisher  of  the  Bulletin  include 
The  foundation  of  the  new  supervision  of  the  promotion 
structure  is  designed  to  carry  and  special  events  departments, 
eight  floors  in  order  to  care 
for  future  growth. 

This  is  the  second  time  the  ^  t»  xwr  • 

Times  Herald  plant  has  been  Boston  Fost  Writer 

expanded  since  World  War  II.  Takes  Harvard  Job 

^  *  BOSTON 

Irony  at  W  ork  Mason  Potter,  education 

Lockport,  N.^  .  news  writer,  has  joined  the 
The  Lockport  Union-Sun  &  staff  of  the  News  Office  of 
Joumnl  on  Dec.  1  published  a  Harvard  University.  He  was 
photograph  taken  the  day  be-  education  editor  of  the  Boetm 
fore  showing  Deputy  Sheriff  Post  for  several  years  and  re- 

William  J.  Fiegel,  35,  and  his  ceived  a  national  citation  from 

patrol  car  to  illustrate  a  traf-  the  Elducation  Writers  Assoo- 
fic-safety  campaign  opened  by  ation  in  1955.  Previously,  b« 
the  sheriff.  On  Dec.  1,  Deputy  was  on  the  staffs  of  the  Bo***" 
Fiegel  was  killed  in  the  car  Globe  and  the  Medford  Ev*- 
when  a  train  struck  it.  ninff  Mercury. 
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story  and  basement  addition  to 
its  present  plant,  increasing  its 
size  by  more  than  one-half. 

John  W.  Runyon,  Times  Her¬ 
ald  president,  said  the  addition 
would  cost  $1,300,000. 

Five  new  units  of  Scott 
presses  are  being  installed  in 
the  present  building  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $600,000.  They 
will  increase  press  capacity  by 
about  one-third. 

“This  exnansion  nrofirram  has 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi  Told 
Of  Fear  of  Freedom 

Louisville,  Ky. 

No  American  republic  is  free  now  from  real  or  potential 
threats  to  the  exercise  of  absolutely  free  journalism,  Dr. 
.\Iberto  Gainza  Paz,  editor  and  publisher  of  La  Prensa,  of 
Buenos  Aires,  told  the  47th  national  Sigma  Delta  Chi  con¬ 
vention  here  Nov.  29. 

“Even  where  there  is  free  expression— and  unhappily 
only  a  few  countries  in  our  hemisphere  have  it— there  are 
still  ignorant  people  who  believe  that  freedom  is  dangerous,” 

k  -j _ I  Jr-  Oainza  said  he  had  “con- 

“Those  who  fear  freedom  are  ...  j  u,.  ^ 

.  ^  j  -Tko  tracted  many  debts  of  grrati- 

freedoms  enemies.  The 

dictators  ips  raise  r  gic  which  are  impossible  to 


throne  on  the  fears  of  the  igno-  back  “But  we  of  La  Pren- 

nnt  and  the  indecisive.  ^  •  xk  a  a 

sa  happily  recognize  them.  And 

.Measure  of  Freedom  in  our  turn,  we  can  help  some- 

“The  measure  of  a  country’s  body  eise  who  is  in  danger 
freedom  can  be  told  immedi-  for  the  same  reason.  That  is 
ately  by  looking  at  its  press,  what  we  intend  to  do.  We  will 
Envision  the  map  of  the  world;  keep  on  fighting  for  the  prin- 
You  will  see  great  newspapers  ciples  which  inspired  your  noble 
only  where  there  is  the  greatest  support  in  our  dark  days — for 
liberty.  I  call  great  not  just  the  public’s  right  to  read 
the  newspapers  wh’ch  have  printed  facts  and  varied  opin- 
achievod  economic  strength,  but  ion,  to  disagree  and  concur — 
all  those  honest  newspapers  and  to  disagree.” 
which  ably  .serve  their  com-  Resolutions  Adopted 

munities  and  show  moral  force.  ...  .  ,  ... 

Tall  trees  do  not  grow  in  a  freedom  of  the  press 


during  an  undergraduate  fo¬ 
rum  at  the  convention. 

Another  resolution  called  for 
“a  special  committee  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  setting  up 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapters  in 
other  countries,”  and  for  dis¬ 
semination  of  “the  ideals  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  this  time 
of  world  crisis.” 

Mason  Rossiter  Smith,  in  his 
president’s  address,  called  for 
such  action,  and  mentioned  the 
Philippines  as  possibly  the  first 
spot  to  establish  an  overseas 
chapter. 

Taishoff  New  President 

Mr.  Smith,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune  Preaa, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  moved  up 
to  chairman  of  the  executive 
council  in  the  balloting. 

Sol  Taishoff,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Broadcasting-Tele¬ 
casting,  is  the  new  president. 
He  had  been  SDX  vicepresident 
in  chaige  of  professional  chap¬ 
ter  affairs. 

Barry  Bingham,  president 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  was  elected  honorary 
president. 

Others  elected: 

Vicepresident  in  charge  of 
professional  chapter  affairs, 
Robert  Cavagnaro,  general  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Associated  Press,  San 
F  rancisco. 

Vicepresident  in  charge  of 
undergraduate  chapter  affairs, 
Edward  Lindsay,  editor,  Lind- 
■say-Schaub  Newspapers.  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ill. 

Vicepresident  in  charge  of 
expansion,  James  A.  Byron, 
news  director,  WBAP,  AM-TV, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Secretary,  James  S.  Pope,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Courier-Journal 
and  Lonisrille  Times. 

Treasurer,  B  u  r  e  n  .McCor¬ 
mack,  business  manager,  Dow, 


Till  trees  do  not  grow  in  a  Campus  freedom  of  the  press  Robert  Cavagnaro,  general  ex- 
reenhousc,  and  the  great  oaks  ft  up  Sigma  wutive.  Associated  Press,  San 

of  joamalism  grow  only  where  Chi  chapters  overseas  Francisco. 

the  winds  of  freedom  blow  subjects  of  resolutions  at  Vicepresident  in  charge  of 

SrouS  their  braSs  ‘he  closing  sessions.  undergraduate  chapter  affairs, 

“Tlfere  are  governments  in  Tjie  convenUon  h^  an  at-  Edward  Lindsay,  editor,  Lind- 
the  Americas  that  do  not  deny  tendance  of  ateut  400  newsmen  say-Schaub  Newspapers.  Deca- 
Hberty-they  merely  do  not  and  unoergraduate  mernbers.  tur.  Ill. 

understand  it.  There  are  short-  They  resolved  “to  increase  Vicepresident  in  char^  of 
sighted  rulers  who  want  to  re-  ‘he  study  and  discussion  of  expansion,  James  A.  Byron, 
dace  the  mission  of  the  press,  frwdom  of  the  press,  nei^  dirwfr  WBAP,  AM-TV, 

not  realizing  that  the  press  is  '^th  the  object  of  determining  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
essential  to  the  formation  of  what  ways  responsible  free-  Swretary,  Janies  S.  lope,  ex- 
thst  public  opinion  which  alone  the  press  on  the  campus  ecutive  editor,  Courter-Joumal 

ran  make  democracy  effective.  Lomsrdle  Times. 

“Journalism  is  bom  in  free-  .  Case  histones  of  suppres-  Trea.surer,  B  u  i  e  n  McCor- 
dom  and  it  fights  for  liberty.  campuses  were  narrated  mack,  business  manager,  Dow, 

This  double  characteristic  is 
common  to  independent  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapermen  in 
all  the  world.  There  is  a  fra¬ 
ternal  feeling  among  newsmen 
which  is  universal.  It  amounts 
to  a  brotherhood  of  freedom. 

It  unites  us  despite  frontiers, 
m  good  times  and  bad.” 

Tribute  to  I A  PA 
Dr.  Gainza  paid  tribute  to 
a  “magnificent  institution,”  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  is  “producing  splen¬ 
did  results.” 

He  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  honoring 
him  wiih  membership  five  years 
•go  when  his  paper  “was  in 
tbe  unclean  hands  of  a  tyrant.”  ^ 

OFFICIAL  EXCHANGE— Alden  Wait#,  rotirinq  chairman  of  Sigma 
fMOrting  moral  aids  which  I  Chi;  Mason  R.  Smith,  retiring  prasidant;  and  Barry  Bingham. 

Old  have  received,”  he  said.  Louitvilla  editor,  incoming  chairman, 
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HONORED  GUEST— SDX  Prasl- 

dant  Mason  R.  Smith  with  Dr. 

Albarto  Gainxa  Pax  of  La  Pranaa, 
Buanos  Airas. 

Jones  &  Company,  New  York 
( re-elected). 

Executive  councilors,  E.  W. 
Scripps  II,  editorial  staff,  San 
Franeiaeo  News,  and  Robert 
M.  White  II,  editor,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger  (both  re¬ 
elected)  ;  V.  M.  Nevrton  Jr., 
managing  editor,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune;  Dr.  Frank  J.  Price, 
director  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Lcuisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  William  Ray,  Midwest 
news  editor.  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  Chicago. 

Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  Chicago, 
continues  as  executive  direc¬ 
tor. 

Fellows  Named 

Named  fellows  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  were  Luther  Huston, 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Ward  A.  Neff, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Com  Lelt  Farm  Dailies,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  George  Thiem,  state 
capital  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Among  awards  presented 
during  th<  convention  were  the 
Wells  Memorial  Key,  to  Charles 
r.  Clayton,  visiting  professor 
of  journalism  at  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University,  Carbondale,  Ill., 
and  the  professional  chapter 
award,  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
chapter. 

Undergraduate  radio  and 
television  awards  went  to  War¬ 
ren  Wolf  son  and  Ted  Elbert, 
WILL,  University  of  Illinois, 
for  radio  reporting;  to  P.  J. 
O’Connell,  WOI-TV,  Iowa 
State  College,  for  television  re- 
]>orting;  to  Roger  Phil,  (cq> 
Jim  Carrig  and  Wayne  Wille, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
Northwestern  University,  for 
radio  commentary,  on  WNMP, 
Evansville,  and  to  John  De¬ 
brine  and  Don  Segall,  Boston 
University’s  School  of  Public 
Relations  and  Communications, 
for  public  service  in  radio  jour¬ 
nalism,  on  WBUR,  Boston. 

The  Hogate  Professional 

(Continued  on  page  76) 


The  Hearst  Estate — 


Final  Accounting 
Lists  $59  Million 

By  Caiii|>lM‘ll  WatHon 


HEARST  CENTER — A  total  of  282,230  square  feet  of  land  trst  ■ 
embraced  in  the  three-block  area  which  contains  the  Los  Aiqda 
Examiner  and  Herald  &  Express  publishing  plants.  Area  I  in  lb 
photo-diagram  is  newly  added  strip.  The  old  Examiner  Buildiaq  |2| 
has  become  the  main  structure,  with  press  building  (3|  and  aane 
(4),  linked  by  tunnel. 


Los  Angeles 


Final  closing  of  the  $59,505,- 
638.50  estate  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  is  scheduled  here 
for  Dec.  20. 

Court  was  set  for  that  date 
in  response  to  a  petition  filed  by 
the  executors  of  the  publisher 
who  died  Aug.  14,  1951  at  the 
age  of  88. 

The  $59,505,638  figure  is 
shown  in  a  final  accounting 
which  accompanied  the  petition. 
The  sum  includes  earnings  of 
the  estate’s  holdings  in  the 
period  of  slightly  over  five  years 
since  the  will  was  filed. 


shows  an  appreciation  of  $2,- 
803,593  in  the  estate  during  the 
five  year  period.  The  appraised 
value  was  first  set  at  $56,712,- 
045. 

Total  costs  including  taxes, 
administration  and  general  ex¬ 
penses  since  mid-1951  were  in¬ 
dicated  at  $7,003,231.50,  ignor¬ 
ing  appreciation. 


6  FMIe  Petition 


$43,732,407  Gifts 

The  accounting  shows  provi¬ 
sions  for  charity  totalling  $43,- 
732,407.  The  family  trusts  al¬ 
ready  have  been  set  up. 

The  trust  for  the  five  sons 
of  Mr.  Hearst  has  an  appraised 
value  of  $2,460,000.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  entire  voting  stock 
of  Hearst  Corporation,  with  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  hands  of  13 
trustees. 

The  trust  for  the  widow,  Mrs. 
Millicent  Hearst,  provided  $1,- 
500,000  in  cash  and  stock  ap¬ 
praised  at  $4,800,000,  for  a 
$6,300,000  total. 

These  bequests  total  $52,492,- 
407.  In  addition  to  the  $43,732,- 
407  charitable  bequests  provided 
in  the  will,  during  his  lifetime 
.Mr.  Hearst  gave  common  stocks 
to  the  two  Hearst  Foundations 
which,  at  the  recent  appraised 
valuation,  are  worth  approxi¬ 
mately  $20,000,000. 


The  petition  for  the  closing 
of  the  estate  was  filed  by  the 
six  surviving  and  successor  exe¬ 
cutors.  They  are  Martin  F.  Hu- 
berth,  Richard  E.  Berlin,  Harold 
G.  Kern,  Richard  A.  Carring¬ 
ton  Jr.,  and  two  of  Mr.  Hearst’s 
five  sons  —  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.  and  John  Randolph 
Hearst. 

These  executors  are  among 
the  13  trustees  of  the  family 
trusts  which  have  already  been 
distributed.  The  tiusteeship  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  the  properties  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation. 

Hearst  Corporation  is  the 
kingpin  corporation  within 
which  have  been  assembled  the 
vast  newspaper,  news  and  mag¬ 
azine  properties  developed  by 
the  veteran  publisher. 

This  publishing  empire  began 
with  the  San  Franeinco  Exam¬ 
iner  and  extended  nationally  in 
newspapers.  Its  magazine  prop¬ 
erties  include  foreign  publica¬ 
tions.  At  its  peak  the  empire’s 
value  had  been  placed  at  more 
than  $100,000,000. 


■$2,092,872.25.  These  were  in 
fabulous  La  Cuesta  Encantado, 
San  Simeon,  Calif.;  in  remote 
Wyntoon,  on  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  McCloud  River;  in  ware¬ 
houses  both  at  Mt.  Shasta,  near 
Wyntoon,  and  in  New  York 
City. 

The  will  bequeathed  the 
Hearst  Corporation  stocks  as 
follows: 

To  the  five  sons  and  their 
heirs,  a  trust  consisting  of  30,- 
000  shares  of  $5  Class  A  prior 
preferred  voting  capital  stock, 
comprising  the  only  stock  with 
voting  rights.  These  were  ap¬ 
praised  at  $2,400,000.  This 
trust  also  includes  100  shares  of 
Hearst  Corp.  common. 


dolph  and  David,  and  four  who 
have  been  named  succsuor 
trustees  to  the  original  appoint 
ees,  now  deceased. 

'The  latter  are:  Gerard  0 
Markuson,  who  succeeded  Wi 
liam  Baskervill;  Charles  L 
Mayer,  who  replace<l  H.  S.  Mic 
Kay  Jr.;  Herbert  W.  Beyts, 
named  for  Ward  Greene  who 
had  previously  succeeded  Wilter 
Howey,  and  J.  D.  Gortatowiky, 
the  replacement  for  Williun  A 
Curley.  Not  more  than  fiw 
persons  of  lineal  decent  mi; 
serve  as  trustees  at  ony  om 
time. 


Estate  Increased 
The  final  appraisal  figure 


Antique  and  Art 
In  addition  to  Hearst  Corpor¬ 
ation  stocks,  the  estate  included 
antiques  and  art  appraised  at 


.Mrs.  Hearst’s  Legacy 
To  the  widow,  Mrs.  Millicent 
Hearst,  $1,500,000  in  cash,  net 
after  taxes,  plus  60,000  shares 
of  C  preferred  non-voting  capi¬ 
tal  stock  which  were  appraised 
at  $4,800,000.  Mrs.  Hearst  also 
has  received  family  allowances 
which  have  exceeded  $400,000. 

The  estate  also  included  80,- 
000  shares  of  B  prior  preferred 
non-voting  capital  stock  which 
were  appraised  at  $6,400,000. 
The  bulk  was  in  the  66,667 
shares  of  common,  appraised 
at  $40,000,000. 

Control  of  the  Hearst  prop¬ 
erties  was,  in  effect,  freed  from 
estate  bounds  on  May  1,  1955, 
when  the  voting  stock  was  re¬ 
leased  by  court  order — with  but 
minor  restrictions — to  the  13 
trustees  of  the  family  trusts. 

These  trustees,  who  have 
virtually  unlimited  authority 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation,  are  Messrs,  Hu- 
berth,  Berlin,  Kem  and  Carr¬ 
ington;  the  two  Hearst  sons 
who  are  executor  trustees  and 
their  brothers,  George,  Ran¬ 
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The  60,000-share  C  votmf 
stock  is  in  trust  for  the  Ike 
sons  and  their  grandchildren,  14 
persons  in  all,  comprising  Mr. 
Hearst’s  issue  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Distribution  it  not 
authorized  until  after  the 
deaths  of  these  16. 

These  heirs  are: 

George  Hearst  and  hit  chiW 
ren,  George  Hearst  Jr.  tt'i 
Phoebe  Hearst. 

W.  R.  Hearst  Jr.  and  W.  R 
Hearst  III. 

John  Ramlolph  Hearst 
his  children,  J.  R.  Hearst  Jr., 
Joanne  Hearst,  William  R»d- 
dolph  Hearst  III  and  Deborah 
Hearst. 

Randolph  A.  Hearst  and  hb 
children,  Catherine  Millicent 
Hearst  and  Virginia  Ann 
Hearst. 

David  W.  Hearst  and  hb 
children,  Millicent  Phoebe 
Hearst  and  David  Hearst. 

Shares  Evaluated 

On  the  basis  of  this  life  time 
interest,  the  share  of  each  of 
the  five  sons  has  been  evaluateo 
for  estate  tax  purposes  are 
sums  ranging  from  $283,658  k' 
$341,393.  The  bequests  to  the 
{Continued  an  page  72) 
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Tax  Court  Disallows  Claim 


AP  is  an  Investment  Asset 


Use  of  Service  Didn  t  Become 
Worthless  Under  By-Law  Change 

The  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  does  not  consider 
■embership  in  the  Associated  Press  to  be  an  investment 
asset. 

Membership  in  AP  entitles  a  newspaper  to  obtain  a 
news  service  and  this  business  asset  does  not  become  worth¬ 
less  as  a  result  of  by-law  changes  required  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1945. 


That,  in  sobstance,  was  the 
^t  of  the  Tax  Court’s  latest 
ruling  in  the  case  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  lac.  which  claimed 
deductions  for  loss  of  assets  in 
1944,  1945  and  1946.  (E&P, 

Dec.  1,  page  10.) 

Deficiencies  in  the  Sun’s  ex¬ 
cess  profits  taxes  for  the  three 
years  amounted  to  nearly 
11,000,000. 

Once  Worth  $  Million 

The  sole  issue  before  the 
court  was  whether  the  Sun  sus- 
stained  a  deductible  loss  in 

1945  in  the  amount  of  $650,000, 
the  basis  of  its  membership  in 
AP,  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court’s  invalidation  of  the  ex¬ 
clusivity  character  of  member¬ 
ship. 

Discussing  the  background  of 
the  case,  the  Tax  Court  ob¬ 
served  that  prior  to  the  1945 
revision,  an  evening  member¬ 
ship  in  New  York  City  required 
the  payment  of  $1,095,003.21. 
From  1900  until  1945  no  appli¬ 
cant  for  membership  in  AP 
from  any  field  in  New  York 
City  was  successful.  Seven 
applied  prior  to  1929.  A  mem¬ 
bership  was  acquired  by  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  paper. 

“Since  the  amendment  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  AP,”  the 
court  said,  “any  bona  fide 
newspaper,  publishing  regular¬ 
ly,  with  sound  financial  stand¬ 
ing  and  controlled  by  persons 
known  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  to  be  of  reliable  charac- 
t*r,  has  been  able  to  obtain 
membership  in  the  AP  upon 
application  therefore  and  upon 
compliance  with  the  by-laws. 

"During  the  five-year  period, 

1946  to  1950,  inclusive,  every 
newspaper  which  applied  for 
a  regular  membership  in  the 
AP,  including  seven  applicants 
from  New  York  City,  was 
•lected  to  membership  without 
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being  required  to  pay  any  con¬ 
sideration  for  such  member¬ 
ships.” 

Surrendered  It 

The  court  noted  that  when 
the  New  York  Sun  was  sold  to 
the  World-Telegram  in  1960  it 
did  not  receive  any  considera¬ 
tion  or  remuneration  whatso¬ 
ever  for  its  AP  membership. 
The  Sun  surrendered  its  mem¬ 
bership  to  AP  for  cancellation. 
The  Sun  and  its  predecessor 
had  held  membership  from 
1923  to  1950. 

After  the  amendments  to 
the  by-laws  of  the  AP  in  1945, 
the  Sun  established  on  its  books 
as  of  Dec.  31,  1945,  a  reserve 
for  a  minimum  loss  for  its  AP 
membership  in  the  amount  of 
$340,624.37.  It  deducted  that 
amount  in  its  income  and  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax  returns  for 
1945  and  filed  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  when  the  exact 
amount  of  such  loss  could  be 
ascertained,  a  claim  for  refund 
based  upon  a  larger  deduction 
would  be  filed. 

The  Sun  thereafter  filed  a 
claim  for  refund  alleging  that 
it  had  suffered  a  loss  in  the 
amount  of  $1,200,000  in  the 
year  1945  with  respect  to  such 
membership. 

On  June  28,  1951,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
gave  notice  of  deficiency  in 
which  he  disallowed  the  claimed 
deduction  of  $340,624.37  in  de¬ 
termining  the  Sun’s  excess 
profits  tax  net  income  for  1945 
on  the  ground  that  the  alleged 
loss  did  not  represent  an  al¬ 
lowable  deduction  under  any 
provision  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code. 

The  AP  membership  did  not 
become  worthless  in  1945  but 
continued  throughout  that  year 
to  have  value  in  the  operation 
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of  petitioner’s  business,  the 
Commissioner  held. 

Precedent  Case 

Judge  Atkins  wrote  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Tax  Court,  relying 
mainly  on  the  precedent  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  Independence  (Kas.) 
Reporter  case  which  was  af¬ 
firmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  Supreme  Court  declined  to 
review  that  decision.  (E&P, 
June  20,  1953,  page  72.) 

There  the  taxpayer  had  an 
AP  membership  which  had  cost 
$79,734.67.  After  the  Supreme 
Clourt  decision  in  1945,  the  tax¬ 
payer  reduced  the  book  value 
of  its  membership  to  $50,000 
and  claimed  the  difference  as  a 
deduction  in  its  return.  In  the 
litigation  the  taxpayer  con¬ 
tended  that  the  full  cost  should 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction.  It 
continued  to  use  such  member¬ 
ship  in  its  business. 

The  Tax  Court  held  that  the 
taxpayer  sustained  no  deduct¬ 
ible  loss,  pointing  out  that 
there  had  been  no  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  the  AP 
membership  and  that  the  tax¬ 
payer  still  owned  and  used  it 
in  its  newspaper  business. 

“We  concluded  that  the  mere 
fact  that  there  was  a  reduction 
in  sales  value  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  the  deduction 
of  any  amount  as  a  realized 
loss,”  Judge  Atkins  wrote. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  a  deduction  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  only  when  there  is  a 
closed  transaction  during  the 
taxable  year,  generally  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  sale  of  the  asset 
or  abandonment  of  tbe  asset  as 
completely  worthless. 

Monopolistic  Value 

Judge  Atkins  continued:  “It 
is  true  that  prior  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  and  the 
1945  amendments  to  the  AP 
by-laws  the  petitioner  had  an 
asset  which  could  be  sold  for 
a  substantial  sum,  because  of 
the  monopolistic  character  of 
the  membership.  The  petitioner 
had  the  right,  in  the  event  of 
the  admission  of  a  new  com¬ 
peting  member  to  receive  a 
portion  of  the  substantial  pay¬ 
ment  required  of  such  new 
member.  In  addition,  the  mem¬ 
bership  was  valuable  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  obtaining  credit. 

“After  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  and  the  amendment  to 


CELEBRITY — Luiqi  Giarrutso,  for¬ 
mer  Italian  nawspaparman,  want 
to  work  on  the  Charlaston  (S.  C.) 
Nawi  and  Couriar  under  a  USIA 
program.  Ha’d  writa  his  stories 
in  Italian  and  verbally  translata 
them  to  a  staffer,  who  recorded 
verbatim.  It  wasn’t  long  befora 
’‘Luigi’’  was  one  of  the  bast-read 
features  in  the  paper. 


the  by-laws  the  value  of  the 
membership  in  these  respects 
disappeared.  However,  such  loss 
in  value  was  not  realized  in 
1945  for  tax  purposes  by  a  sale 
or  other  identifiable  event. 
Furthermore,  the  petitioner  did 
not  acquire  the  AP  membership 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  to 
obtain  credit. 

“The  evidence  shows  that  it 
originally  acquired  the  member¬ 
ship  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  AP  news  service.  In¬ 
deed,  the  by-laws  required  that 
each  member  subscribe  for  an 
AP  service  and  print  the  news 
in  a  regularly  published  news¬ 
paper,  thereby  precludfhg  the 
holding  of  a  membership  mere¬ 
ly  as  an  investment. 

“Such  news  service  was  val¬ 
uable  in  the  petitioner’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  continued  to  be  valu¬ 
able  therein  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  by-laws.  This 
right  to  obtain  the  news  service, 
which  was  inherent  in  the 
membership,  was  not  affected 
by  either  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  or  the  change  in  the 
by-laws  in  1945.  The  petitioner 
retained  its  membership  and 
continued  to  obtain  the  valuable 
news  service  to  which  its  mem¬ 
bership  entitled  it.  It  therefore 
cannot  be  said  that  the  useful 
value  of  this  asset  in  the  peti¬ 
tioner’s  business  terminated  in 
1945.  It  did  not  become  worth¬ 
less  within  the  intendment  of 
the  statute  and  the  regulations. 

The  Only  Issue 
“The  petitioner  (Sun)  con¬ 
tends  that  the  decision  in  the 
Reporter  case,  is  not  a  govern¬ 
ing  precedent.  It  states  that 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Travel  Helps  Papers, 
Publishers  Report 


GOLD  AND  BRONZE — Ned  Aitchison,  left,  Miami  (Ra.)  H«nU 
automobile  and  travel  editor,  receives  an  award  (with  $300  cadi| 
from  Bert  S.  Reid  of  American  Trucking  Associations  for  a  hlgWsf 
safety  article.  His  paper  received  a  bronze  plaque  for  "parmittiaf 
Ned  to  do  this  work.” 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

Foreign  travel  benefits  pub¬ 
lisher  and  newspaper  reader 
alike  but  fact-finding  activities 
definitely  remove  such  tours 
from  the  pleasure  classification, 
a  panel  of  publishers  told  the 
California  Press  Association’s 
winter  meeting  here  this  week. 

These  benefits  include  under¬ 
standing  produced  by  articles 
and  speeches  prestige-producing 
reports  and  background  essen¬ 
tial  for  editorial  comment,  the 
panel  members  reported. 

While  traveling  publishers  are 
subjected  to  propaganda  at¬ 
tempts,  members  of  group  tours 
get  composite  views  that  are 
fairly  accurate  and  of  great 
value.  Dean  Lesher,  Merced 
Sun-Star,  reported. 

The  danger  is  that  vacation- 
trippers  will  confuse  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Bureau’s  rulings 
and  present  views,  reported 
Edwin  W.  Dean,  Inglewood 
News.  The  answer  is  integrity 
in  differentiating  between  legi¬ 
timate  expenses  paid  in  “travel 
to  find  facts”  and  pure  pleasure 
tours,  he  suggested. 

Fears  for  Golden  Egg 

“Let’s  not  jeopardize  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,” 
Mr.  Dean  urged.  “Fact-finding 
trips  are  not  pleasure  trips. 

“But  IRB  is  starting  to 
question  tax  deductions  for 
travel  purposes,  and  I  fear  that 
a  vacation  trip  will  be  brought 
up  as  a  test  case.  But  today,  in 
my  opinion,  you  can’t  write 
editorials  of  conditions  abroad 
without  having  been  there.” 

Mrs.  Jerene  Appleby  Hamish, 
Ontario  Report,  the  third  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  panel  moderated  by 
Lowell  Jessen,  NEA  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  said  she  cannot  see  “how 
anyone  cannot  help  the  news¬ 
paper  and  self  by  travel 
abroad.” 

Mrs.  Harnish  began  her  for¬ 
eign  travels  in  1947  with  a 
trip  to  Bangkok  and  Siam.  To¬ 
day  her  columns  reflect  travels 
into  most  parts  of  the  globe. 
Her  view  is  that  one  cannot 
obtain  “honest  ideas  of  situa¬ 
tions  without  talks  to  a  variety 
of  people,”  and  she  has  prac¬ 
ticed  this  policy  in  reporting 
from  Europe,  Asia  and  the 
Near  East. 

The  columns  produced  of  for¬ 
eign  trips  have  produced  sold- 
out  editions  of  their  papers. 


Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Lesher  re¬ 
ported.  This  caused  Mr.  Dean 
to  start  printing  books  from 
type  saved  from  columns  and 
5,000  of  these  have  been  sold. 

Mr.  Lesher,  who  wrote  48 
columns  and  has  made  56  talks 
on  his  trip  into  the  Near  East, 
listed  five  advantages  of  re¬ 
porting  tours.  The  reports  cre¬ 
ate  tremendous  interest  in 
world  affairs,  add  prestige  for 
paper  and  publisher  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  feeling  of  kinship  with 
the  nome  town  neighborhood. 
The  travel  gives  the  publisher 
a  new  philosophy  of  life  and 
provide  him  with  new  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  viewpoints  of 
others,  he  added. 

Surprise  for  Craemer 

The  reports  expanded  into  a 
sparkling  discussion  of  views 
on  world  affairs  that  high¬ 
lighted  a  program  developed  by 
Justus  Craemer,  CPA  presi¬ 
dent.  But  a  surprise  feature 
honoring  Mr.  Craemer  proved 
the  dramatic  highlight  of  the 
two-day  meeting. 

“We  like  Justus”  lapel 
badges  bearing  Mr.  Craemer’s 
picture  appeared  at  a  dinner 
gathering,  with  Governor  Good¬ 
win  Knight  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  at  an  appreciation  ses¬ 
sion  fo;‘  CP.A’s  president  for 
14  tenns. 

The  past  president  of  NEA 
and  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
was  paid  tribute  in  speeches 
by  the  Governor,  by  Fred  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel; 
Seymour  Sterling,  CNPA  presi¬ 
dent,  and  by  Roy  A.  Brown, 
his  associate  in  ownership  of 
the  San  Rafael  Independent. 

Joining  in  the  tributes  were 
Mr.  Jessen,  for  NEA;  Ben  Red¬ 
dick,  representing  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  his  former  home;  Stanley 
Wilson,  Turlock  Journal,  a  for¬ 
mer  employe,  and  John  B. 
Long,  general  manager,  CNPA. 
He  was  presented  with  a  gavel 
from  the  Redwood  Empire  and 
with  cuff  links  made  from  gold- 
plated  matrices. 

Mr.  Craemer’s  services  to 
California  included  presidency 
and  long  service  on  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  and  duties 
as  State  Building  and  Loan 
commissioner.  Gov.  Knight 
said.  He  recently  retired  as 
'  utility  board  commissioner, 
having  reached  70  years  of  age. 


In  response,  Mr.  Craemer  ex¬ 
pressed  his  appreciation  and 
told  of  his  good  fortune  “in 
having  a  ringside  seat  during 
the  period  of  California’s  great 
growth,  created  by  the  demands 
of  expansion.” 

Hall  of  Fame 

In  its  business  session,  CPA 
accepted  sponsorship  of  a  plan 
for  a  California  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame.  The  association’s 
executive  committee  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  select  a  committee 
“that  wil.  assure  the  success 
of  this  project.” 

The  committee  probably  will 
number  some  75  persons,  Mr. 
Jessen  named  chairman,  said. 
John  II.  McCoy,  director  of 
journalism.  University  of 
Southern  California,  was 
named  secretary. 

CPA  sponsorship  was  at  the 
request  of  an  organizing  group 
which  included  representatives 
of  CPA,  CNPA,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  professional  chapters  in 
California  and  five  California 
universities  with  schools  of 
journalism,  Mr.  Jessen  said. 

Purposes  are  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ments,  to  honor  newspaper 
leaders,  provide  and  maintain 
a  permanent  exhibit  of  news¬ 
paper  activities  and  to  select 
members  for  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
• 

California  Libel 
Study  Under  W  ay 

San  Francisco 

A  study  covering  a  year  of 
California  newspaper  operation 
under  state  libel  law  require¬ 
ments  is  under  way,  Albert  G. 
Pickerell,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Journalism  Department, 
told  the  California  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Clippings  of  California  cor¬ 
rections  of  erroneous  state¬ 
ments  have  been  under  way  for 


Simplified  Spelling 

Widespread  interest  in  «ii. 
plified  spelling  is  shown  by 
the  response  to  a  plea  far 
such  a  move  under  aospicti 
of  a  national  grammar  ««• 
mission,  reports  Homer  If. 
Wood,  Porterville  (Calif.) 
Recorder. 

The  publicity  also  hai 
brought  reports  from  thew 
who  would  revise  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  he  advised  the  CPL 
Suggestions  for  an  alphabet 
with  fewer  letters  and  aba 
for  one  with  as  many  as  II 
letters  were  received. 


10  months  and  will  continoe 
until  February,  he  advised.  The 
score  sheet  after  10  months 
showed  1,000  corrections  that 
include  30  to  40  bona  fide  items 
of  possibly  serious  libel,  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

Included  in  the  total  were 
257  mistakes  or  omission  of 
names,  245  miscellaneous  mis¬ 
statements,  90  wrong  dates,  61 
ad  corrections,  30  typos  and  82 
wrong  photo  titles,  he  said  of 
the  preliminary  findings. 

The  study  will  seek  results  of 
the  practical  application  of  the 
California  law  which  provides 
damages  only  if  demanded  re¬ 
traction  is  denied,  and  does  not 
require  proof  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  newspaper. 

The  law  was  tested  in  1949 
when  newspapers  used  a  wire 
story  describing  a  former  city 
attorney  as  having  been  con¬ 
victed  of  grand  theft.  It  was 
noted  ir  an  add  to  the  story 
that  the  conviction  had  1^ 
reversed,  but  several  dailies 
failed  to  include  this  add.  The 
newspapers  won  on  a  split 
decision  in  the  California  Su¬ 
preme  Court  but  a  U.S. 
preme  Court  appeal  was  wi^ 
drawn  after  a  rehearing  hs 
been  won,  Mr.  Pickerell  said. 
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I  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
A  PLUMBER! 

Poinier,  Detroit  News 


DO  THAT  CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING  EARLY! 

Russell,  Los  Angeles  Times 


GIVE  HIM  A  BREAK 

Bristol,  Cincinnati  TImes-Star 


Riesel  Tells  of 
Acid  Attack: 

Victor  Riesel’s  own  recital  of 
the  acid  attack  that  blinded 
him  last  April  concluded  the 
Government’s  prosecution  of 
three  alleged  conspirators  in 
Federal  Court  this  week. 

The  defense  case  for  the 
three  men  charged  with  the 
attempt  to  obstruct  justice  was 
brief  and  the  jury  of  eight  men 
and  four  women  found  all 
piilty  after  deliberating  for  94 
minutes. 

Those  on  trial  were: 

Leo  Telvi,  brother  of  Abe 
Telvi,  the  alleged  acid-thrower 
who  was  slain  last  July.  Telvi’s 
attorney  told  the  jury  that  Leo 
helped  his  brother  to  get  away 
to  Ohio  because  he  feared  for 
his  life. 

Gondoifo  Miranti;  his  attor¬ 
ney  charged  that  the  FBI  had 
■’brainwashed”  him  into  telling 
the  story  of  the  plot  master¬ 
minded  by  higherups. 

I^menico  Bando,  who  re¬ 
mained  mute  on  the  ground  his 
personal  rights  had  been  vio¬ 
lated. 

On  the  charge  of  conspiring 
t«  help  Abe  'Telvi  to  flee  the 
state  and  avoid  prosecution  the 
defendants  faced  a  penalty  of 
live  years  in  prison  and  $2,000 
lines. 

It  WM  a  “deluge  of  acid” 
•lot  blinded  him,  Mr.  Riesel 
‘■estified.  He  said  he  saw  his  as- 
sulant  approach.  It  was  out- 
ole  a  Broadway  restaurant, 
loriier  Mr.  Riesel  had  broad- 
®*t  an  attack  on  labor  rac- 
teteers.  He  was  headed  for  his 


car  parked  nearby,  accompanied 
by  his  "radio  secretary,”  Betty 
Nevins.  He  thought  he  was 
about  to  be  asked  for  a  handout 
and  had  a  quarter  in  his  hand 
when  he  heard  the  man  speak. 

“The  only  thing  he  said  was 
‘hey’  ”,  Mr.  Riesel  recalled.  “As 
I  turned,  I  faced  him,  and  the 
deluge — it  was  more  than  a 
splash,  it  was  a  complete  sud¬ 
den  burst  of  liquid — hit  my 
face,  and  for  a  moment  I 
couldn’t  quite  understand.  Then 
came  the  sharpest  most  painful 
burning  I  ever  felt.” 

Mr.  Riesel  did  not  mention 
his  companion  by  name.  But 
he  said;  “I  cried  out  ‘I  am  hit 
by  acid.  I  am  hit  by  acid.  I  will 
not  be  able  to  read.’  My  eyes 
almost  immediately  began  to 
lose  some  of  their  vision. 

“I  did  not  see  in  which  direc¬ 
tion  the  man  who  hit  me  had 
run.” 

Guided  by  lights  from  win¬ 
dows,  he  and  his  assistant  ran 
back  to  the  restaurant.  He  said: 
“By  that  time  the  pain  was 
most  intense.” 

When  Mr.  Riesel  flnished 
testifying  United  States  At¬ 
torney  Paul  Williams  asked 
him: 

“Can  you  see?” 

“I  am  totally  blind,  sir,”  he 
replied. 

Mr.  Williams  told  him  to  take 
off  the  dark  glasses  he  was 
wearing,  turn  first  toward  his 
voice,  then  to  the  left  where 
Judge  William  B.  Herlands  was 
sitting. 

“You  can  see  nothing?” 

“No,  sir,”  Mr.  Riesel  said. 

In  cross-examination,  one  of 
the  defense  attorneys  tried  to 
find  out  from  Mr.  Riesel  if  he 


had  been  subpoened  to  appear 
before  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
investigating  labor  racketeer¬ 
ing.  The  judge  sustained  the 
prosecution’s  objection.  Mr. 
Williams  said  the  government 
is  “only  proving  the  maiming 
of  this  man  at  this  time.” 

• 

$1  And  Apology 
Ends  Libel  Suit 

Dallas,  Tex. 

The  Irvipg  News  Citizen,  a 
semiweekly  published  in  a  Dal¬ 
las  suburb,  has  settled  for  $1 
and  an  apology  a  $50,000  libel 
suit  brought  by  Donald  0.  Star- 
rett. 

The  suit  grew  out  of  a  school 
board  fuss  which  split  the  town 
in  half.  The  superintendent. 
Dr.  John  L.  Beard,  was  fired, 
rehired,  and  fired  again  as  the 
evenly-matched  groups  gained 
and  lost  control. 

During  the  controversy  the 
News  Citizen  published  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  by  a  Citizens  Com¬ 
mittee  criticizing  the  school 
board  and  its  bus  drivers  after 
an  accident  involving  one  of  the 
buses. 

Mr.  Starrett,  a  bus  driver 
whose  name  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  ad,  alleged  that  towns¬ 
folk  interpreted  the  criticism  as 
aimed  at  him,  although  he  did 
not  drive  the  bus  involved  in  the 
accident. 

Melvin  Steakley  and  Bill 
Burkett  of  the  News  Citizen 
were  ordered  to  pay  $1  to  Star¬ 
rett,  to  pay  all  court  costs,  and 
to  publish  a  retraction.  Size  of 
the  ad  and  sizes  of  type  to  be 
used  were  specified  in  the  court 
ruling. 


Award  for 
Oxle  Reichler 

His  years  of  working  for 
better  municipal  government 
and  better  City  Hall  reporting 
in  his  own  city 
of  Yonkers  and 
elsewhere  are 
being  recognized 
in  an  unusual 
citation  for  Oxie 
Reichler,  editor 
of  the  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald 
Statemsman. 

Mr.  Reichler 
ReichUr  is  the  first 
newspaperm  a  n 
to  receive  the  LaGuardia 
.Memorial  Association  award 
“for  outstanding  achievement 
in  municipal  affairs.”  The  scroll 
is  being  presented  Dec.  8. 

The  award,  honoring  New 
York’s  late  mayor-congressman 
Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  cites 
Mr.  Reichler  as  follows:  “He 
has  blazed  a  trail  in  professional 
improvement  of  the  coverage  of 
local  affairs.  His  hard-hitting 
crusade  for  better  government 
has  been  a  major  force  in  Yon¬ 
kers. 

“His  ‘progress’  reports  on  the 
civic  scene  make  the  newspaper 
‘must’  reading  ter  every  Yon¬ 
kers  resident.  He  has  forced  the 
abandonment  of  secrecy  by  of¬ 
ficials  in  Yonkers.  He  has 
pioneered  for  good  government.” 

The  Herald  Statesman  is  a 
member  of  the  Macy  Group  of 
Westchester  newspapers.  Mr. 
Reichler  is  a  past  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 
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7  Sections 
Promote 
Auto  Show 

New  York’s  first  National 
Automobile  Show  in  16  years 
is  being  promoted  by  approxi¬ 
mately  220,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  seven  supplements 
published  by  the  city’s  major 
newspapers. 

The  show  opens  Saturday, 
Dec.  8,  to  continue  for  nine 
day  at  the  Coliseum.  Fifteen 
passenger  car  exhibits,  repre¬ 
senting  every  make  of  Ameri¬ 
can  car,  and  11  truck  and  bus 
exhibits  display  124  passenger 
cars  and  66  buses  and  trucks. 

The  Mirror,  News  and  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  issued  their 
supplements  Dec.  7.  The  Herald 
Tribune,  Journal- American,  and 
Times  will  include  theirs  with 
the  Sunday  editions,  Dec.  9. 
The  Post’s  is  scheduled  for 
Monday,  Dec.  10. 

A  Top  Year 

Pearce  Chauncey,  automobile 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  characterized 
the  newspaper  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  as  ”an  indication  of  the 
auto  makers’  positive  faith  that 
1957  will  be  one  of  the  top 
years  for  the  industry  and  their 
belief  that  all  markets  are  local 
and  can  best  be  reached  by 
newspaper  advertising.” 

In  contrast  to  a  total  of  164 
pages  in  the  seven  auto  sections 
published  by  the  newspapers, 
there  was  only  one  TV  attrac¬ 
tion  scheduled  with  the  show, 
a  CBS  hour  from  5  to  6  P.M. 
Sunday,  Dec.  9. 

Gene  Graf,  Mirror,  described 
this  year’s  resumption  of  the 
annual  event  by  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association  “as 
a  real  challengfe  to  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

“Newspapers  will  meet  the 
test  as  they  have  in  the  past,” 
Mr.  Graf  said.  “It  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  top  four  in 
sales,  Chevrolet,  Ford,  Buick 
and  Plymouth,  are  consistent 
newspaper  advertisers.  Olds- 
mobile,  now  in  fifth  place  and 
rapidly  gaining,  has  recently 
increased  its  use  of  the  daily 
print  medium.  On  the  other 
hand.  Dodge,  that  has  gone 
all  out  for  TV,  is  no  where 
near  the  top  of  the  sales  list.” 

26-Page  Section 

Largest  of  the  supplements 
was  that  published  by  the 
Times,  under  the  editorial  di¬ 
rection  of  Lester  Markel,  Sun^ 
day  editor,  with  Paul  J.  C. 
Friedlander,  travel  editor,  and 


Bert  Pierce,  automobile  editor, 
associates.  It  ran  to  26  pages, 
carried  45,079  lines  of  copy 
from  38  advertisers,  and  in¬ 
cluded  39  different  stories. 
In  addition  to  advertising  from 
American  manufacturers,  the 
section  included  copy  from 
Renault,  Volkswagen,  P44  Volvo 
(Swedish);  and  Hillman. 

Robert  Price,  automobile  edi¬ 
tor,  edited  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  supplement  sold  by  Mr. 
Chauncey.  There  were  about 
39,000  lines  in  24-pag;es. 

The  News  ran  its  section  of 
25  pages  Dec  7  as  part  of  its 
regular  edition,  not  as  a  sup¬ 
plement.  Ed  Hoban,  in  charge 
of  advertising,  said  about  25,- 
000  lines  had  been  sold.  John 
Hughes,  automobile  editor,  was 
responsible  for  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  text.  The  Mirror  had  17 
pages  of  advertising,  or  17,000 
lines,  in  its  24  pages. 

Tom  King,  advertising,  and 
Paul  Masson,  editor,  had  22 
pages  with  about  32,000  lines 
in  the  Journal- American.  On 
the  W-T  &  S,  Charles  Sievert 
and  Corey  Adams  assembled  20 
pages  with  35,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Post  for  Mon¬ 
day,  Dec.  10,  expected  to  run 
24  pages  with  20,000  lines.  Jack 
Denning  the  Post’s  automotive 
manager,  sees  1957  as  a 
“promising  advertising  year  for 
newspapers.” 

• 

N.  Y.  Times  Magazine 
Publishes  Big  Issue 

The  New  York  Times  Sunday 
Magazine  doubled  its  former 
record  in  size  Dec.  2,  when  it 
appeared  with  160  pages. 

This  issue,  unlike  the  normal 
ones,  was  stapled.  It  was 
printed,  as  usual,  in  color  by 
Alco-Gravure  Division  of  Pub¬ 
lication  Corporation,  New  York, 
and  the  stapling  was  done 
elsewhere. 

“This  large  issue  was  purely 
an  experiment  and  we  are  not 
prepared  to  discuss  it  in  de¬ 
tail,”  remarked  Lester  Markel, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Times. 

The  issue  carried  more  than 
90,000  lines  of  advertising, 
which  was  more  than  double 
the  advertising  volume  of  the 
preceding  Sunday  or  any  other 
Sunday  in  the  long  history  of 
the  magazine. 

• 

Accepts  Liquor  Ad 

Washington 

On  Jan.  1,  the  Washington 
Star  will  break  with  tradition 
and  begin  running  liquor  adver¬ 
tising.  The  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  and  the  Daily  News 
accept  liquor  copy 


New  Oaily^s  Home 
Merely  a  *Print  Shop* 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Editors  of  the  old-established 
Jackson  Daily  News  know 
how  to  rile  the  editors  of  the 
young  State  Times. 

When  an  automobile  ran 
into  the  front  door  of  the  State 
Times  building  the  other  day, 
the  News  story  identified  the 
scene  of  the  accident  as  merely 
"a  printing  establishment.” 

The  State  Times  lit  into  its 
competitor  with  a  sharp  edi¬ 
torial  charge  that  the  News 
was  “snubbing  the  people’s 
right  to  all  salient  facts.” 

Bill  Brown,  State  Times 
classified  advertising  manager, 
barely  escaped  being  crushed 
in  the  freak  mishap. 

• 

Fire  Sends  IIP  Office 
Into  Hotel  Ballroom 

Santiago,  Chile 

United  Press  offices  here 
were  burned  out  Monday  night 
(Dec.  3)  when  a  fire  in  a 
furniture  auction  house  on  the 
ground  fioor  swept  through  the 
building. 

A  temporary  office  was  set  up 
in  All  America  Cables  offices 
and  the  service  continued  to 
function,  later  moving  to  a 
comer  of  La  Nadon’s  news¬ 
room  and  finally  settling  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Car¬ 
rera,  courtesy  of  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

• 

Lotspeich  Estate 
Compromise  Plau 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Chancellor  Glenn  W.  Woodlee 
is  considering  a  “plan  of  set¬ 
tlement”  in  the  dispute  among 
beneficiaries  of  the  estate  of 
Roy  N.  Lotspeich,  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Knoxville  Journal. 

The  family  of  Mrs.  Ethel 
Moore  Lotspeich,  his  widow 
and  present  Journal  publisher, 
would  gain  full  control  of  the 
newspaper  through  one  trust, 
if  the  court  approves  the  plan. 
Mr.  Lotspeich’s  nieces  and 
nephews  would  be  beneficiaries 
of  a  second  trust  containing 
the  “remaining  assets”  of  the 
estate. 

• 

Stars  at  a  Glance 

Cincinnati 

The  Post  has  made  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  readers  to  “count 
stars”  to  tell  what  editions 
they  buy.  The  home  edition  is 
now  Final  7  *.  Last  or  stocks 
edition  is  8  *. 
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Market  Guide 
For  ’57  Off 
E  &  P  Presses 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  1957 
Market  Guide,  the  38rd 
annual  survey  of  more  thin 
1500  daily  newspaper  market! 
in  the  U.S.,  U.S.  Possessioni, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  and  Canada,  is 
off  the  press  and  in  the  mails, 
according  to  Courtland  c! 
Smith,  E£P  marketing  and  re¬ 
search  manager. 

The  E&P  Market  Guide  is  the 
only  source  of  estimates  on 
population,  retail  sales  and  in¬ 
dividual  income  for  the  current 
year. 

A  foreword  by  Charles  F. 
Schwartz,  Office  of  Business 
Economics,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  notes  that  personal 
income  in  1955  was  up  7% 
while  per  capita  income  in¬ 
creased  5%. 

The  only  book  of  its  kind  in 
the  entire  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  field  and  the  only  statistical 
service  that  presents  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  America’s  key 
markets,  the  Market  Guide’s 
standard  surveys  of  each  news¬ 
paper  market  covers: 

Railroad,  motor,  water  and 
air  transportation  available; 
number  of  electric  and  gas 
meters;  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  and  their  enrollment;  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  tempera¬ 
tures  and  approximate  dates  of 
the  first  and  last  killing  frosts; 
types  of  tap  water  available  to 
manufacturers;  information  on 
agricultural  and  mining  activi¬ 
ties;  the  principal  shopping 
days,  days  when  stores  are 
closed,  and  days  when  they  are 
open  evenings. 

In  addition,  each  suHi’ey  con¬ 
tains  names  and  circulations  of 
each  daily  and  Sunday  paper. 

• 

Jones  of  UP  Quits 
Budapest  for  London 

“Don’t  try  to  stay,”  the 
Hungarian  Foreign  Office  told 
him,  so  Russell  Jones  left  that 
revolt-torn  country  this  week 
and  headed  for  the  United 
Press  office  in  London. 

Mr.  Jones  went  into  Budapest 
Oct.  29,  minus  visa,  in  a 
man  Ford  dying  the  America 
flag.  He  was  the  only  U.S. 
newsman  to  stay  when  the 
Soviets  put  down  the  revolu¬ 
tion. 

Member  of  a  Minnesota  news¬ 
paper  family,  Mr.  Jones  ^ 
been  covering  news  abroad  fw 
15  years.  His  wife,  Martha,  is 
a  former  Hungarian  baroness. 

I  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  December  8, 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


General  Motors  Drops 
Dealer  Co-op  Set-Up 


General  Motors  Corp.,  biRgest 
of  the  auto  industry’s  Big  Three, 
announced  this  week  that  it  is 
scrapping,  after  30  years  its 
factory-dealer  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  program. 

GM  said  that  effective  im¬ 
mediately  it  would  bear  the  full 
bill.  To  do  this,  the  corporation 
said  it  would  raise  the  factory 
list  prices  of  its  cars  as  of 
Dec.  1. 

Anti-Trust  Check 


tions  to  the  advertising  fund 
would  be  eliminated  and  the 
company  will  refund  to  each 
dealer  the  unspent  portion  of 
the  fund.  GM  has  18,500  car  and 
truck  dealers. 

The  company  said  its  over-all 
advertising  expenditures  would 
remain  as  originally  scheduled. 

Under  the  dealer  co-op  fund, 
each  dealer  was  required  to  pay 
a  specified  amount — $20  a  car 
for  Chevrolet  dealers,  a  some¬ 


what  larger  amount  for  those 
handling  higher-priced  models — 
into  an  ad  fund  administered  by 
the  company  with  the  advice  of 
dealer  councils. 

Full  Responsibility 

GM  said  it  will  now  “assume 
full  responsibility  for  the  cost 
and  administration  of  the  new 
advertising  and  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  national  and  local 
basis,  factoring  the  additional 
costs  into  the  list  prices  of 
General  Motors  vehicles.” 

The  new  fund  will  be  set  up 
on  the  same  “dollar-per-car” 
basis  as  the  old  one,  but  two 
factors  are  responsible  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer. 


In  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Justice  Department  announced 
early  this  week  that  its  anti¬ 
trust  division  has  been  investi¬ 
gating  GM’s  dealer  advertising 
fund. 

.Attorney  Gen.  Herbert  Brow¬ 
nell  Jr,,  declined  to  say  whether 
the  company’s  action  will  ter¬ 
minate  the  investigation,  but  he 
said: 

“The  Department  of  Justice 
welcomes  the  announcement  by 
GM  of  its  abolition  of  the  dealer 
advertising  fund.  This  step 
should  help  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  sources  of  friction  be¬ 
tween  dealer  and  manufacturer.” 

The  department  announce¬ 
ment  described  GM  as  the 
largest  single  advertiser  in  the 
U.S.  The  department  said  GM 
is  reported  to  spend  about  $70- 
million  annually  of  its  own 
funds  on  advertising.  (The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
reported  GM’s  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  alone  in 
1955  as  being  $62,587,251.)  The 
department  added  that  GM  “al¬ 
legedly  required  its  dealers  to 
contribute  an  additional  $90- 
million  to  the  advertising  budg¬ 
et” 

A  spokesman  for  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  GM’s 
move  would  make  “no  signih- 
ront  difference  at  all”  to  news¬ 
papers.  “All  co-op  advertising 
»as  always  controlled  by  the 
|f^nr  anyway,”  he  said.  Under 
HM  s  new  plan,  things  will  re- 
main  exactly  the  same  except 
'•hat^GM  will  pick  up  the  entire 
He  added  that  “now  the 
dealer  can  give  his  full  atten¬ 
tion  to  preparing  his  own  local 
copy” 

Dealer  Refunds 
a  announcement  last  week 
*••*1  that  henceforth  contribu- 

^DITOR  Be  PUBLISHER 


jaiiiiiiiiiiii  CHAIN  REACTION  NO.  25 


I  LANE  BRYANT,  INC. 

I  New  York,  N.Y. 

S  Chain  comprises  67  stores — 
g  25  Lane  Bryant  stores  spe- 
R  cializing  in  hard-to-find  sizes 
g  for  women;  13  Newman-Ben- 
g  ton  stores  featuring  regular- 
g  siz  ^d  misses’  apparel;  9  Cow- 
g  ard  Shoe  stores;  and  20 
M  “Over  5’  7”  Shops’’  catering 
g  to  tall  girls. 

fi  ♦  •  ♦ 

i  Newspaper  Budget : 

I  $2-Millioii 

I  Newspaper  advertising  is 
S  “an  absolute  retailing  neces- 
S  sity”  with  Raphael  Malsin, 
S  president.  Lane  Bryant,  Inc. 
g  “We  recognize  and  admit 
S  that  newspaper  advertising 

5  is  an  absolute  retailing  ne- 
§  cessity,”  says  Ray,  “but  we 
B  do  not  believe  that  newspaper 
J  advertising  is,  of  itself,  rai- 
B  son  d’etre. 

I  “For  retail  establishments 
g  it  must  be  partner  with, 
3  rather  than  a  substitute  for, 

6  sound  merchandising  and 
I  service.  We  endeavor  to  have 
B  our  newspaper  advertising 
g  carry  the  concept  of  our  un- 
S  usual  merchandising  and 
5  service  policies.” 

B  The  chain’s  president 
1  adds:  “The  spirit  of  open 
B  competition  in  the  field  of 
=  newspaper  advertising  has 
I  made  for  better  service,  bet- 
B  ter  values,  better  standards.” 
^  Ray,  son  of  the  chain’s 
B  founder  Lena  Bryant  Malsin, 

for  December  8,  1996 


Raphael  Malsin 


didn't  take  an  interest  in  | 
the  family  busines.«  until  a 
1929.  In  fact,  up  until  he  a 
joined  the  firm  at  the  age  J 
of  29,  he  despised  the  entire  B 
industry.  The  Depression  B 
helped  him  to  sec  things  in  I 
a  different  light,  however.  ^ 
Accordingly  he  started  in  g 
the  merchandising  office;  I 
trained  as  advertising  man-  | 
ager;  and  in  1937  became  | 
general  manager.  A  year  | 
later  Ray  became  president.  ] 
His  mother  died  in  1951,  | 
but  lived  to  see  her  desire  S 
come  true  —  her  son  creat-  B 
ing  realities  of  her  dreams  9 
.  .  .  and  loving  it*  3 

— R.  B.  McI.  I 


First,  under  the  past  set-up. 
the  dealers’  contribution  was 
not  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Auto’s  factory  cost  and  there¬ 
fore  was  not  included  in  calcu¬ 
lating  the  Federal  excise  tax. 
By  adding  $20  to  the  factory- 
price  of  each  Chevrolet,  for 
example,  the  company  has  in¬ 
creased  by  $2.00  the  portion 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  this,  in  most  cases,  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  retail  buyer. 

Secondly,  the  same  sort  of 
compounded  boost  holds  true 
for  the  dealers’  markup.  Dealers 
nearly  always  tacked  their  $20 
advertising  contribution  onto 
the  price  of  the  car.  But  now, 
with  that  $20  a  part  of  their 
original  invoice  cost,  they  will 
add  to  it  their  33%  markup — 
or  about  another  $6.00. 

Spokesmen  for  other  GM  di¬ 
visions  said  they  had  not  yet 
determined  the  size  of  the  in¬ 
crease  to  be  added  to  their 
oars. 


Competitors  Watching 

GM  competitors,  which  also 
utilize  a  form  of  co-op  factory- 
dealer  ad  programs,  had  no  im¬ 
mediate  comment  on  the  GM 
switch.  They  were,  however, 
studying  it  carefully. 

In  February  of  this  year,  GM 
announced  that  factory  contri¬ 
butions  to  co-op  advertising 
funds  would  be  increased  under 
liberalized  contracts  between 
G  M  and  its  car  and  truck 
dealers  (E&P,  f'eb.  18,  page  26). 
This  new  contract  provided  that 
GM  would  assume  all  costs  of 
direct  mail  advertising,  sales 
contests  and  dealer  magazines, 
previously  paid  by  the  dealer. 

In  March  of  this  year,  Har¬ 
low  Curtice,  GM  President,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  company  was 
contributing  50%  to  co-op  ad 
funds  for  each  dollar  contrib¬ 
uted  by  dealers  (E&P,  March 
10,  page  30).  “This  will  enable 
every  GM  dealer  to  become 
truly  a  quality  dealer,”  Mr. 
Curtice  said  at  the  time. 

‘Sound  Move’ 

This  week,  Mr.  Curtice  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  that  the 
change  in  the  GM  advertising 
program  “is  a  sound  move  to 
make  under  current  conditions 
and  will  prove  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  entire  dealer  body.”  In  a 
letter  to  GM’s  18,500  passenger 
car  and  truck  dealers,  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  move  as  a  “substan¬ 
tial  further  contribution”  to  the 
GM  quality  dealer  program  an¬ 
nounced  last  March. 
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Piel  Cites  Papers 
For  Role  in  Contest 

Newspaper  advertising  was  lies  were:  Hartford  C'ourant; 
credited  with  a  “vital  and  in-  New  London  Day;  TcrringUm 
dispensable”  role  in  the  recently  Register;  New  Haven  Register; 
concluded  “Bert  and  Harry  Waterhury  American;  and  the 
Tropical  Island”  contest  by  Middletown  Press. 

Thomas  B.  Hawkes,  Piel  Broth-  Piel  wound  up  its  contest 
ers  vicepresident  in  charge  of  newspaper  insertions  on  Oct. 
marketing.  15  with  a  1,000-line  ad  in  the 

Reporting  that  Piel’s  beer  New  York  News, 
sales  in  the  first  11  months  of 

this  year  are  ahead  of  the  like  , 

period  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Hawkes  .  Vociferous,  round  Bert  and 
noted  that  the  sales  rise  re-  brother,  Harry, 

fleets  the  steadily  growing  bowed  to  the  public  through 
popularity  of  Bert  and  Harry  ads  in  television,  radio, 

— two  fictitious  Piel  brothers —  newspapers,  outdoor  and  point- 
which  was  emphasized  recently  o^'Purchase  late  in  December  of 
in  a  prize  contest,  staged  by  the 

Brooklyn-Staten  Island  brewery,  ‘Increased  orders  from  both 
for  a  tropical  island  paradise  and  new  viewers,  listeners 
in  the  Bahamas.  and  readers  have  continued  ever 

since,”  reported  Mr.  Hawkes. 

‘Glamorized  Contest’  “Bert  and  Harry  brought  grins, 

“Newspapers,”  Mr.  Hawkes  smiles  and  hearty  laughs  to 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  Piel  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
week,  “played  a  vital  and  in-  Sales  rang  their  cash  registers 
dispen.sable  role  in  the  highly  louder  and  more  fret|uently. 
successful  contest,  both  before  Meanwhile,  serving  beer  in  the 
the  contest  actually  began  and  home  continued  its  upward 
while  it  was  in  progress.  Our  trend.  Tavern  keepers  and 
full-page  newspaper  ads  glam-  restaurateurs  cheered  as  their 
orized  the  contest  and  were  a  calls  for  our  draft  products  ac- 
major  factor  in  the  tremendous  celerated.” 

public  response  the  contest  re-  Right  after  Bert  and  Harry 
ceived.”  were  launched,  fan  mail  and 

Piel,  whose  newspaper  bud-  telephone  calls  began  to  pour 
get  runs  an  estimated  $400,000,  into  the  company.  Mail  has  con- 
promoted  the  contest  with  tinned  in  increasing  amounts 
heavy  schedules  of  1,000-line  ads  and  a  Bert  and  Harry  fan  club 
in  New  York  and  Connecticut  has  been  established, 
dailies  as  part  of  a  full-  In  a  record  short  space  of 
scale  advertising-merchandising  time,  Bert  and  Harry  were  be- 
campaign  (via  Young  &  Rubi-  ing  talked  about  everywhere— 
cam,  Inc.)  that  hit  hard  for  at-  both  by  consumers  and  the 
tention  at  point-of-sale  in  ma-  trade. 

jor  advertising  media  in  the  The  friendly  atmosphere 
Sept.  15-Oct.  15  period.  created  by  Bert  and  Harry — 

Newspaper  Schedule  they  proved  equally  enthusi- 

..  -  /.«/v  1-  .  .  astic  salesmen  for  the  recent 

First  l.OOO-hner  appeared  in  pjePs  ig,and  contest-had  im- 
the  New;  York  News  of  Sept.  5.  mediate  and  continuing  effects. 
This  was  a  teaser  on  the  up¬ 
coming  campaign  (see  cut)  and  win  Bert  and  Harry  Plals  Tropical  Uland 


r.r, .  .11  likewise,  recorded  a  very  large 

11-.,  H..  . number  of  new  “triers”  resultmg 
in  a  much  greater  percentage 
brand  switches  to  Piels  from 
1  other  brands  than  the  normal 

'^1".  switching  among  all  brands. 

*  “Sales  to  consumers  in  their 

•  \  \  homes,”  reported  Mr.  Hawkes, 

V  /  “P  the  eleven  months 

\  1956  in  the  company’s  mar- 

^  ^0  T  Jv  keting  area.  Our  packaged  sales 

\  \  gained  in  each  major  market 

(fl  despite  their  individual  differ- 

Mbffllfli  ences.  Bottled  and  canned  total 

/tmnWMljfljr/Jiy  sales  gained.  Many  new  ctu- 

Tf/  tomers  were  attracted.  They 

ca  L  were  not  only  in  major  and  long 

^  m  established  markets,  but  even 

A  in  marginal  and  new  market* 

’  V  t)«t  o(  irt  rts  Oi  a*'  K*  in  on’’  four  state  marketing  ter- 

\Sr  2'  ritory.  Enthusiasm  of  our  entire 

sales  staff,  including  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers,  is  respon- 

The  now  t.mou.,  brothers 
from  Brooklyn  spurred  Piel’s  , 

sales.  Stores  gave  the  company’s  Normal  seasonal  declines  are 
products  greater  represents-  customary  and  expected  in 

tion  on  shelves.  New  outlets  September  with  its  cooler  tern- 
were  opened  up.  More  and  more  PCJ'utures.  However,  here  too 
stores  actually  asked  for  Bert  ^c^'t  und  Harry  were  able  to 
and  Harry  point-of-sale  display  iujck  the  customary  decline  by 
materials.  .\nd  the  combined  smarting  an  essay  contest  for  a 
result  was  that  the  product  be-  tropical  treasure  island, 
gan  to  move  to  the  consumer  Contest  Mechanics 

at  a  greater  pace  than  ever  F3ntrants  had  to  write  an 
netore.  answer  of  25  words  or  less  to 

Market  kkrea  /.nmnign/l.  m. 


show  3d  Bert  and  Harrv  in  grass  - 

skirts.  On  Sept.  12  Piel  broke 

a  double-truck  announcement  ad 

in  the  News  and  New  York  — — 

Mirror,  plus  full-pags  ads  in  — — 

the  New  York  Journai- American 

and  New  York  World-Tele- 

After  that,  the  newspaper 

contest  ads  split  into  weekly  _  ^  ' 

phases  as  Piel  schedulen  three 
1, 000-line  ads  in  the  Journal-  :  ^ 

American,  World-Telegram  &  ?  ~ 

Sun,  News  and  Mirror.  On  Oct.  '  ~  ^  L  j 

9  the  Staten  Island  Advance 

carried  a  l,0fl0-liner.  All  other .  **  f 

newspapers  on  the  Piel  schedule  . 

were  in  Connecticut  and  carried 

1,000-line  insertions.  These  dai-  ~_rj; 


gan  to  move  to  the  consumer  Contest  Mechanics 

at  a  greater  pace  than  ever  F3ntrants  had  to  write  an 
oetore.  answer  of  25  words  or  less  to 

Market  Area  Harry’s  command:  “Tell  me 

-Metropolitan  New  York,  one  again  how  good  it’ll  taste,  Bert,” 
of  the  leading  markets  in  the  “Bert’s  answers”  had  to  be 

nation  s  per  person  beer  cori-  before  the  close  of  any  one  of 
sumption,  IS  the  most  competi-  Sept.  24. 

t.ve  beer  market  m  he  U.S. 

New  York  is  one  of  Piers  major  ^  ^ 

marketing  areas.  The  company’s  available  in  every  reUil 

products  are  marketed,  how-  outlet  selling  Piels,  m 

ever,  in  western  Massachusetts,  chain  and  comer  grocery  stores,  j 
all  of  Connecticut,  lower  New  delicatessens  and  supennarts. 
York  State,  New  Jersey,  east-  Entrants  did  not  have  to  buy 
em  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  anything  or  turn  in  bottle  or 
.\lthough  Piel’s  ads  are  con-  can  tops  to  participate  for  the 
fined  to  its  marketing  area  in  428  prizes.  There  were  28  top 
six  states,  the  actions,  humor  4OO  pri^s  of  $25 

and  philosophy  of  Bert  and  ,  . 

Harry  now  are  laughed  at,  .  .  „  ,  j  ♦  •  • 

quoted  and  imitated  almost  A  full  scale  advertising-mer- 
everywhere  in  the  nation,  chandising  campaign  that  1 

After  Bert  and  Harry  had  hard  for  attention  at  point-ob 
•  appeared  for  only  four  months,  sales  in  major  advertising  itiedi* 
a  research  .study  was  made.  It  in  the  Sept.  15-  Oct.  15,  contest 
.  reflected  a  tremendous  change  period  attracted  many  thousands 
,  in  the  over-all  “brand  image.”  of  entries.  Their  total  was  more 
,  The  public’s  fondness  for  Bert  than  three  times  the  expecti- 
;  and  Harry  had  been  translated  tions  of  the  contest  managers 

.  into  a  new  and  vastly  improved  ./wmi- 

....  J  .  J  iu  f  In  reflecting  on  the  accom- 

attitude  towards  the  companv  s 

products.  ■  Plishments  of  the  past  year. 

.  concluded  Mr.  Hawkes,  ‘  we  are 

Research  Findings  ggtisfied  with  achieve- 

j  Research  revealed  a  wide-  ^^^ts  to  date  that  can  be  at- 
I  spread  belief  that  Piel’s  was  tributed  to  the  stimulating  in- 
I  the  largest  beer  advertiser  in  and  Harry 

I  Its  market  when  It  was  act^lly  ^ave  had  on  attracting  more  eon- 
!  being  outspent  by  its  three  “  .  j  wo  are 

J  principal  competitors.  The  study  turners  to  our  ra  . 
also  showed  an  overwhelming  looking  forward  con  e  - 
victory  on  the  score  of  the  “best  1957  to  a  continuatiori  ® 
liked  advertising.”  Research,  progress  that  we  made  in  19 
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A  full  scale  advertising-mer¬ 
chandising  campaign  that  hit 
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Some  folks  get  a 

♦BIGGER  HALF 
th.an  other  folks 


*ln  Cleveland  ll2  the  people  buy  3/4  of  the  goods. 
You  concentrate  on  this  Better  Economic  Half  in... 


The  better  you  know  an  area 
the  better  you  ^  an  area 

The  market  research 
department  of  The  Plain 
Dealer  offers  many  studies  on 
the  sale  of  most  important 
commodities  in  Greater 
Cleveland.  Write  for  our  list  of 
publications.  They’re  yours 
for  the  asking. 


The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

BDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  8,  1956 


Newspaper  Ads  Spark 
$60  Million  Car  Sales 


“The  Amazing'  Mr.  Milner”  is 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
“cover  boy”  on  a  new  brochure 
that  tells  a  dramatic  success 
story  for  automobile  dealers. 

Last  year,  R.  E.  Dumas  Mil¬ 
ner  grossed  $60  million  in  his 
Chevrolet  and  Pontiac  agencies 
in  six  cities  in  five  southern 
states. 

“Strong  local  advertising, 
primarily  in  newspapers,  is  the 
key  to  our  successful  oper¬ 
ations,”  says  Mr.  Milner  in  the 
Bureau’s  brochure. 

Mr.  Milner  happens  to  be 
president  of  Citizens  Publishing 
Co.  which  publishes  the  new 
Jackson  (Miss.)  State  Times; 


he  heads  several  major  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  enterprises 
in  addition  to  the  automobile 
dealerships. 

Sales  Jamboree 
His  “spectacular  accomplish¬ 
ments”  in  the  automobile  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Bureau  points  out, 
“overshadow  everything  else.” 

From  his  first  new-car  dealer¬ 
ship,  which  he  bought  in  1950 
in  Jackson,  Mr.  Milner  has  ex¬ 
panded  this  enterprise  to  six 
GM  dealerships. 

One  of  the  most  recent  of 
his  spectacular  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  successes  was  a  “Feb- 
ruary-March  1966  Volume  Sales 
Jamboree”. 


MANUFACTURING 
EMPLOYMENT  ^ 


The  12  month  period  ending  June 
1956  sow  21  new  Manufacturers 
locate  in  the  Buffalo  area.  Manu¬ 
facturing  employment  averaged 
205, 500... This  is  higher  than 

for  the  preceding  12  month  period 
in  1955.* 


TO  SELL  NEW  YORK  STATE'S 
SECOND  LARGEST  MARKET, 
NOW  GREATER  THAN  EVER, 
SELLTHE  READERS  OF  THE 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS. 


soutci  ...♦».«w»,i 

went  file 

Cfcemfcer  •#  Ceemierce. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

KEllY'SMITH  CO.  ^Notlonol 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


“Several  months  before  the  A  i  •  • 

campaign  broke,”  the  Bureau’s  /VkltOmOtlVC 
story  relates,  “a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  Milner  executives  was  T 

called  to  plan  the  strategy  and  L^OWfl 

time-table.  As  always,  newspa-  j  *  p*  i 

pers  were  unanimously  elated  [n  L-laSSlIied 
to  carry  the  bulk — over  70% —  ^ 

of  the  sale’s  advertising.  Seattle,  W»sh 

“On  February  1st.  the  Jam-  classified  automotive  linage 
boree  was  launch^  with  a  half-  dailies  in  12  key  cities  Z 
page  classified  ad  i^n  10  news-  11%  dumg  the  fim 

^pers  in  the  six  Milner  cities.  „„„ths  of  1956.  a  suney 

The  ad  was  big  and  bold,  hard-  gj,ows  ^ 

sell  from  head  to  logo.  The  The  study,  which  included  fig. 
theme  throughout  was  simply,  ^^es  from  29  newspapers,  wa, 
Milner  will  not  be  undersold!  ^^ade  by  Les  Jenkins,  classified 
‘Astounding’  Results  advertising  manager  of  the  5<- 

“The  next  day  a  quarter-page  Times.  Questionnaires 

follow-up  ad  ran  in  the  same  sent  to  classified  managers 

papers,  and  others  continued  to  effort  “to  find  out  whit 

run  every  day.  The  only  excep-  happening  in  classified 

tions  were  on  the  days  Milner  automotive  and  real  estate 
calls  ‘favored  dates.’  On  these  J-f*®  country,  Mr.  Jen- 

dates,  the  first  Thursday  fol-  “‘us  s®'®-  , 

lowing  the  1st  and  15th  of  the  the  soney 

month,  he  believes  people  shop  >"  ^Cbca^o, 

for  automobiles  more  seriously  Cleveland,  Columbcs 

than  any  other  days  of  the  ’  i,  pvt 

month.  On  favored  dates,  all 
six  agencies  run  half-pages  with  Pj^f’ 

The  results  of  the  Jamboree  Consistent  Losses 

were  “astounding,”  the  Bureau  Comparative  figures  for  the 
states,  and  were  the  major  in-  first  nine  months  of  1955  rt- 
gredient  in  Mr.  Milner’s  five-  vealed  that  only  four  dailies 
month  sales  increase  of  $4,000,-  completed  the  same  1956  period 
000-  in  the  black  for  automotive  lin- 

For  the  full  year  1956,  Mr.  age.  Consistent  monthly  losie?, 
Milner  budgeted  more  than  a  amounting  to  as  much  as  28.4'! 
million  dollars  for  advertising,  in  Houston  and  as  little  as  1.7*^ 
earmarking  75  per  cent  of  it  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  pat- 
for  newspaper  space.  tern  for  the  25  other  dailies. 

‘The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  The  majority  of  classified 
our  advertising  budget  goes  to  managers  reported  automotive 
newspaper  advertising,  plus  the  linage  gains  from  January 
fact  that  our  dealerships  con-  through  April  or  May.  During 
sistently  lead  their  particular  the  spring  months  dealers  be- 
areas  in  gross  sales  speaks  for  Sran  to  cut  back  their  adver- 
itself.  Newspapers  will  continue  tising,  and  the  trend  continued 
to  dominate  our  advertising  through  September, 
budget,”  he  told  the  Bureau.  Only  Portland  newspapers 


Taking  part  in  the  survey 
were  newspapers  in  Chicago, 


attle  and  St.  Louis. 

Consistent  Losses 
Comparative  figures  for  the 


budget,”  he  told  the  Bureau.  Only  Portland  newspapers 

0  registered  a  gain  in  automotive. 

Hentz  Newspaper  Ads 

Win  SAP's  Ad  Trophy  S,i„  r„i  E,ut. 

A  lOOth-anniver.sary  newspa-  Somewhat  balancing  these 
per  advertising  campaign  losses  was  an  average  6.8ii 
“that  makes  a  clean  break  with  gain  in  real  estate  linage.  The 
the  tombstone  tradition  of  Wall  increase,  however,  was  not  uni- 
Street  advertising”  (Ed)P,  Nov.  form  for  all  cities.  Seattle  wm 
10,  page  20)  last  week  won  for  down  9.3%;  Houston,  2.7?t: 
the  brokerage  firm  of  H.  Hentz  Portland,  .4%  and  Detroit,  .2fc- 
&  Co.  the  annual  Standard  and  Large  housing  developments 
Poor’s  Advertising  in  Action  in  and  around  Columbus  helped 
Victory  Trophy.  newspapers  raise  their  real  es- 

The  ads  have  been  appearing  tate  linage  22.1%.  Sevm  o^r 
in  some  30  newspapers  in  the  cities  showed  similar  gains.  Chi- 
U.  S.  and  overseas,  and,  ac-  cago  was  up  18.7%;  Cindnnrti, 
cording  to  Standard  and  Poor’s  12.2%;  Cleveland,  11.9%;  St. 
citation  “stand  out  in  sharp  re-  Louis,  10.8%;  Philadelphia, 
lief  on  pages  filled  with  figures  9.6%;  Los  Angeles,  9.4%;  an 
and  crowded  with  small  type  Milwaukee,  2%. 

.  .  .  This  is  a  far  cry  from  The  29  dailies  reP®''^^* 
‘tombstone  advertising.’  It  has  total  real  estate  linage  of  >• 
helped  sharpen  the  thinking  of  865,901,  or  2,%8,031  lines  abov 
1  the  investment  reader.”  the  19.55  period. 
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Represented  tiy  Sawyer  Ferguson  t^^lker 


editor 


Ad  Audience  Checks 
Damned  at  ARF  Meet 


Reports  on  short  and  long 
range  plans  for  new  methods  of 
audience  measurement  of  major 
advertising  media  was  made  to 
'•Mf>  industry  leaders  registered 
for  the  second  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  in  New  York 
last  week. 


Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  long 
range  sub-committee  on  audi¬ 
ence  concepts. 


Immediate  .Action 


Committee  heads  working  on 
the  problem  and  other  speakers 
generally  condemned  or 
“damned  with  faint  praise” 
methods  now  in  use.  When,  and 
at  what  cost,  however,  new 
and  acceptable  yardsticks  would 
be  available,  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  make  it  possible  to 
judge  between  the  different 
media,  was  not  officially  dis¬ 
closed. 

Alcuin  W.  Lehman,  ARF’s 
managing  director,  asked  by 
E&P  about  the  cost  of  financing 
the  necessary  research,  sug¬ 
gested  between  $.300,000  and 
$400,000,  ‘‘just  to  take  figures 
from  the  air.” 

“There  is  no  deadline,”  was 
the  assertion  on  time  made  by 
G.  Maxwell  Uhl,  senior  vice- 
president,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 


Immediate  action  concerns 
30  magazines,  subjected  to  a 
preliminary  test  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,  appropriated  from 
ARF  funds.  The  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Lyndon 
0.  Brown,  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample,  Inc.,  chairman  of  the 
All  Media  Audience  Committee, 
is  to  “obtain  comparable  audi¬ 
ence  measurement  figures  for 
all  major  media,  breaching  the 
rampart  of  ‘apples  and 
oranges.’  ” 


The  completed  preliminary 
magazine  test  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  first  with  another  “pilot” 
study  before  the  major  investi¬ 
gation  is  undertaken,  Paul 
E.  J.  Gerhold,  Foote,  Cone  & 
Relding,  recommended  for  the 
Consumer  Magazine  Audience 
Committee. 

Mr.  Gerhold  said  that  th? 
prel  minary  test  disclosed  “de¬ 
flationary  factors”  which  would 
show  an  “understatement  of 
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FABULOUS  STRIKE 
DISCOVERED 
IN  HAGERSTOWN'S 
TRI- STATE  AREA 


THE  MORlIl  HERALD 


AND  Satly  iRail 


con  furnish  modern  equipment  ond  sup* 
plies  to  intelligent  Prospectors,  who  wish  to 
work  these  vokioble  lodes,  in  either  MARY¬ 
LAND  or  the  odjoining  ports — PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Stotemenfs  ond  performonce  Qvaranteefi 
by  The  Herald  Moil  Co ,  Hagerstown,  Md 


magazine  audiences  as  com-  as  folklore.  It  is  possible,  be 
pared  to  measurements  agen-  maintained,  to  compare  the 
cies  and  advertisers  are  in-  two  different  fruit,  and  it  k 
dined  to  use  now.”  possible  today  to  compare  the 

Interviews  in  this  preliminary  different  advertising  media, 
test  were  made  in  Mount  “What  we  are  hoping  to  fiad 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  Interviewers  is  some  means  toward  an  eqael. 
were  forced  to  carry  11-pound  ization  of  ratios,  some  order!, 
kits,  even  though  “stripped-  procedures  as  against  unduei- 
down”  copies  of  the  magazines  plined  judgment,”  he  said 


weie  used.  They  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  follow  22  specifications 
laid  down  for  the  study  design. 
Between  four  and  five  week.< 
were  required. 

“There  are  still  some  ques¬ 
tions  of  technique  to  be  re¬ 
solved,”  Mr.  Gerhold  said.  “But 
we  are  ready  for  the  most  im¬ 
portant  next  question — that  of 
raising  the  money  to  continue 
the  research.” 

Mr.  Gerhold  recommended  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  another  pilot 
study,  because,  he  said,  “we 
would  rather  be  right  than  be 
published.” 

“If  and  when  the  major  study 
is  completed,”  he  said,  “it  would 
not  be  the  end  of  all  maga¬ 
zine  audience  research,  but 
would  provide  us  with  a  vital'y 
important  working  tool.  We 
would  be  taking  a  basic  and 
essential  step  forward.” 

Describing  the  past  year  as 
“a  big  one”  in  magazine  re¬ 
search,  he  said  that  the  major 
study  would  contribute  the  firs* 
method  of  uniform  audienc? 
measurement  for  all  major 
magazines;  would  offer  the  first 
audience  data  of  any  kind  avail¬ 
able  for  a  number  of  such  pub¬ 
lications;  and  would  provide 
general  information  not  now- 
available  on  audience  duplica¬ 
tion  in  the  magazine  field. 

-Audience  Defined 

Mr.  Uhl’s  long  range  com¬ 
mittee  on  inter-med'a  audience 
concepts  has  so  far  defined 
“audience”  as  the  “number  of 
people  exposed  to  the  editorial 
format  of  a  medium,  print-'d 
or  audio-visual.”  This  defini¬ 
tion.  he  admitted,  could  not  l>e 
applied  to  billboards  or  cai‘- 
cards,  where  “the  advertisement 
itself  becomes  the  media  for 
measurement.” 

“To  be  considered  a  member 
of  a  media’s  audience,”  Mr. 
Uhl  elucidated,  “a  person  must 
give  some  evidence  of  reaction 
to  its  contents.  He  or  she  need 
not  be  expected  to  read  everv 
page  of  a  publication  or  sit 
through  the  whole  half  hour  or 
hour  of  a  program.” 

Mr.  Uhl,  in  discussing  the 
subcommittee’s  objective  of 
“setting  up  concepts  that  per¬ 
mit  comparisons  between 
media.”  described  the  often  re¬ 
peated  assertion  that  you  can¬ 
not  compare  apples  and  oranges 

EDITOR  &  PUF 


“There  is  far  too  much  u. 
disciplined  judgment  today,”  W 
said. 

TV  Rating's 

In  the  workshop  on  televisk*, 
the  present  system  of  TV 
audience  ratings  was  seven], 
criticized. 

“TV  ratings  are  not  perfect 
or  even  close  to  it,”  Jay  RHei. 
berg,  acting  director  of  n- 
search,  CBS-TV  said.  “Theee 
ratings  sometimes  vary  u 
much  as  20 '’/f  according  to  the 
different  services  reportiar 
th^m.” 

Mr.  Eliasberg  suggested  ARF 
should  do  some  research  work 
in  the  area  of  “advertising  im¬ 
pact”,  where  “variations  in  rat¬ 
ings  if  they  were  made  now 
would  vary  as  much  as  200%”. 

“There  is  a  pressing  need  for 
a  measurement  of  people  who 
are  actually  expo.sed  to  spe¬ 
cific  television  commercials,”  W. 
M.  Weilbacher,  Dancer-Fitzger- 
ald-Sample,  Inc.,  declared.  “At 
best,  all  we  know  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  homes  in  which  a  set  is 
tuned  to  a  program  .  .  .  Homes 
don’t  watch  commercials;  people 
do.  Therefore,  we  need  a  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  view  our  commercials. 

“We  have  found  that,  of 
housewives  who  satisfy  us  that 
they  have  seen  a  specific  pro¬ 
gram,  15  to  40%  are  actually 
not  in  the  same  room  when  our 
commercial  is  aired. 

“The  technique  which  we  use 
to  determine  people  exposure 
to  commercials  is  an  expensive 
one  .  .  .  but  our  investigations 
have  been  broad  enough  to  give 
us  real  concern  about  metlia  de¬ 
cisions  which  are  based  only 
on  homes  reached.” 

‘On  the  Threshold' 
Sherwood  Dodge,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  repeated 
the  assertion  made  Oct.  23  be¬ 
fore  the  Association  of  National 
.Advertiser.^  in  Chicago  that 
through  the  Communiscope  the 
ARF  is  “on  the  threshold  of  a 
fundamental  improvement  in 
measuring  what  print^  adver¬ 
tising  does  to  the  minds  an 
memory  of  its  readers. 

The  Communiscope  is  a  port¬ 
able  projector  hooked  to  a 
light  timing  device.  A 
of  an  advertisement  is  flashe 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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TheSpce  Man  Who  Was  Up  In  the  Air 


MR.  SMnW.IMNcr  1 
cije$noNiN&  voM  vWsweNT 
Bin"  OUR.  PAPER.  CAN  GIVE  a 

.  >OUA«?Rg  FORUESS...INA  4 

BETreR  Test  A 
MARKET/ 


NOW- VDU  mu  Mg  ?  DMe 
ANPIEgiS  WAir  F&R  NO 
MAN!  WE  HAP  T&  (SET 
1  11^  AcnoN/  BUT  I'LL  V 
\  SURE  REMEMBER  'iOuJl 
NEXT  TIME/  vTlI 


'  TtaDoeuE  isA-^ 
vDucAN'roovBe 
THE  WHOLE 
I  FIELPANPVOU 
NEVER  KNOW 
WMEREIHESALL' 
6<SPIN6TO  > 


KTHAT  PAPER  R3UOWIUS 
ME?  I  SEEM  -K>SEE  IT 
EVERYWHERE.  MMM...  WONI 
IFC3LP  IMSPlRATlON  ISLJr  .f. 
f=USHIlOS  MY  CCOReELU?  ^ 


cover  au,  the  bases.  . .  ] 

<5IVE  WSIAPF  A  SHOTIWTHE  i 
ARM...  PLAY  rr  BACK  TO  PUR  {' 
LOCAL  ACXOUNTE,,.  TALK  > 
C0VERA©E,MARKET5,\ 
TESTS,  RESEARCH, 
^gyvJ  MERCHAI^ISIN© 

HECK.'( 


!  LBrfeS6E.ANlCEUtm.E<^SA 
CAMFMSN  iM  THE  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL...  SETOUR^K 
SIORY  ACROSS  TO  THE  PEQSIOK)  ^ 
makers  before  the  RB:iSIONS 
ARE  M^E... 


Send  f«f  yewr  FIEE  cepy  nf  The  Wall  Strool  Jewnal't 
“Idoat  !#>  PramoNan  Minded  Newepepermen. ** 


NEW  YORK  and  WASHINGTON^ O.C  ,  CHICAGO 

44- BROAD  STREET  1015  14th.  STREET,  N.W.  71 1  W.  MONROE  ST. 
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»ll  YOUN«  ST. 


AU  CAMPAIGNS 


Parker  To  Release 


^Scarcity  AT  on  Pen 


Janesvili^,  Wis. 

There’s  a  waiting  line  for  the 
new  Parker  61  fountain  pen  for 
those  who  want  to  give  this 
pen  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

Because  of  the  country-wide 
scarcity  of  the  Parker  61  (it 
fills  itself,  by  itself),  Parker 
Pen  Company  has  prepared  a 
special  600-line  newspaper  ad 
(via  Tatham-Laird,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago),  tabbed  for  some  60  po¬ 
tential  “hot  spots.”  This  so- 
called  “scarcity  ad”  points  out 
that  Parker  is  making  available 
to  franchised  dealers  Parker  61 
Gift  Symbols. 

“These  are  miniature  61  gift 
b  o  X  e  s,”  explains  the  ad, 
“smartly  styled  re-usable  cases 
with  the  luxury  of  satin  and 
the  rich  feel  of  leather.  Each 
contains  a  handsome  certificate 
explaining  that  a  61  has  been 
purchased  by  you  and  will  be 
shipped  from  the  store  direct 
to  the  recipient  .  . 

The  proposed  ad  is  signed  by 


Daniel  Parker,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  company. 

Meanwhile,  Parker’s  plans  for 
a  pre-Christmas  use  of  news¬ 
paper  ROP  color  ads  in  key 
markets  have  been  sidetracked 
because  of  the  great  demand 
for  the  new  pen.  “The  four- 
color  plates  are  poised  but 
there  seems  little  advantage  in 
using  them  at  this  time,”  a  Par¬ 
ker  spokesman  told  E&P.  “The 
demand  for  our  61  has  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  supply.  So  many 
people  have  sought  this  new 
writing  instrument  we  literally 
have  been  unable  to  stock 
dealers.” 

The  Parker  61  was  introduced 
last  September  through  national 
magazine  advertising  and  has 
been  promoted  at  the  local 
level  through  dealer  ads  in 
some  newspapers. 

TWA  Launches  Ads 
Built  Around  Pilots 

The  flying  experience,  person- 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

liivestigutions  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

aOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARIOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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of  the  baking  concern,  points  to  the  ad,  while  Ivan  Hill  (left)  s) 
Cunningham  and  Walsh  agency  and  Arthur  E.  Hall,  general  mans^ 
of  the  News,  look  on. 


allties,  and  backgrounds  of 
Trans  World  Airlines  pilots  are 
the  feature  of  a  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  (via 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding)  launched 
this  week,  according  to  J.  C. 
DeLong,  'TWA  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Photographs  of  the 
TWA  captains  are  accompanied 
by  short  text  blocks  intended  to 
“personalize”  each  ad.  The  over¬ 
all  theme:  “Fly  with  the  Pilots 
Who  Fly  the  World.” 

Coupled  with  the  feature  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  local  copy,  tailored 
to  individual  TWA  stations 
involved. 

• 

Foreign  Language  Ads 
Sell  Coronet  Brandy 

Executives  of  Brandy  Distil¬ 
lers  Co.  believe  that  their  Coro¬ 
net  VSQ  Brandy  tastes  good  in 
any  tongue — and  they’re  backing 
their  opinion  with  an  ad  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Norman,  Craig  & 
Kummel)  in  newspapers  printed 
in  seven  different  foreign  lan¬ 
guages. 

Sanford  B.  Rose,  advertising 
manager,  reports  that  a  con¬ 
tinuous  schedule  of  100-line, 
single-column  insei-tion  is  being 
inaugurated  in  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  Italian,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Polish,  Norwegian,  Hun¬ 
garian  and  Yiddish. 

The  publications  originate  in 
the  states  of  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maine,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  California  and  reach  sub¬ 
scribers  in  nearly  all  of  the  48 
states. 

• 

Hills  Bros.  Coffee 
Sets  All-Out  Drive 

Hills  Bros.  Coffee,  Inc.,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leading 
newspaper  advertisers  in  the 
food  industry,  has  embarked  on 
one  of  the  heaviest  newspaper 
campaigns  in  company  history 
with  the  introduction  of  its  new 
Hills  Bros.  Instant  Coffee,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 


tising,  ANPA. 

More  than  100  newspapen  in 
six  western  states  —  Ariioju, 
California,  Nevada,  New  Ha- 
ico,  Oregon  and  Texas  —  hirt 
been  scheduled  to  carry  u 
initial  13-week  schedule  of  ai< 
ranging  in  size  from  fnll-pagt 
to  600  lines.  Color  will  be  nuNl 
in  selected  markets. 

Boosts  Budget  S% 

United  Artists  Corp.  will 
boost  newspaper  advertising  for 
its  48  features  to  be  released 
next  year  by  8%  over  the  list 
two  years.  Retail  coop  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  increas^  by  a 
similar  amount.  United  spends 
approximately  $81,000  in  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  space. 

Other  Campaigns  . . . 

•  Ancient  Age  Distilling  Co. 
has  scheduled  every  major  Ken¬ 
tucky  daily  to  carry  a  larg^ 
size  ad  for  Ancient  Age  bourbon. 
Agency  is  Doyle,  Dane  and 
Bembach. 

•  600-line  black  and  white 
ads  in  new.spapers  in  36  cities 
are  being  used  by  General  Wine 
and  Spirits  Co.  for  Wolf- 
schmidt’s  vodka.  Agency  is 
Dowd,  Redfield,  Johnstone,  Inc. 

•  El  Camino  Petroleum  Co., 
(via  Edwards  Agency,  Inc.), 
after  running  a  six-month  test 
promotion  for  “Parfum",  french 
dry  cleaner,  in  the  Portland, 
Ore.,  area,  is  launching  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  food  sections  of 
newspapers  in  the  metropolis 
Los  Angeles  and  surrounding 
area.  Campaign  is  on  a  long- 
range  basis.  Product  is  sold 
through  supermarkets. 

•  The  Bon  Ami  Company, 
Inc.,  IS  following  up  its  ei- 
tensive  newspaper  and  TV  cam¬ 
paign  of  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober  for  the  new  Jet-Spray 
Bon  Ami  with  another  drive  ttis 
month  using  radio,  in  addition 
to  newspapers  and  TV,  in  • 
broad  group  of  markets.  w 
schedule  are  newspapers  in  13* 
cities,  with  two  600-line  ads. 
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ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

one  day,  one  store,  one  medium  . . .  newspapers! 


THE  DAY  ARER  THANKSGIVING  Atlantians  embarked  on  a 
spending  spree  unequalled  in  the  city's  history.  One 
store  alone.  Rich’s,  smashed  all  records  Friday  in  re¬ 
porting  net  sales  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for  the  single 
day.  It  is  a  feat  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  merchan¬ 
dising  in  the  South. 

The  After-Thanksgiving  Clearance  and  Sales  event 
is  a  promotion  of  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  The  Atlanta 
Constitution,  in  cooperation  with  Atlanta  merchants. 
All  advertisers  reported  record  sales  Friday. 

Atlanta's  population  is  up,  so  is  employment.  Wages 
are  higher  than  ever  before.  So  is  the  circulation  of  the 
South’s  largest  newspapers  —  449,335  daily,  506,205 
Sunday. 


Elbe  Atlanta  Sourtml 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

The  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 


Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


Circulation:  449,335  Daily  •  506,205  Sunday  (A.B.C.  3  31  56) 
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Macy  %ongjohns 
Promotion  Scores 


Outstanding  sales  response 
for  men’s  “longjohn”  winter  un¬ 
derwear  of  Dynel  and  cotton  is 
reported  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
New  York,  as  a  result  of  a 
coordinated  promotion,  in  spite 
of  unseasonably  warm  weather 
in  the  early  fall. 

Introduced  by  Macy’s  at  its 
Herald  Square  and  five  branch 
stores  in  the  New  York  area, 
the  new  underwear  is  made  by 
P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company 
of  a  specially  blended  fabric  of 
75%  cotton  and  25%  Dynel, 
acrylic  fiber  made  by  Union 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Taking  advantage  of  the 
product’s  mass  appeal,  especially 
to  outdoor  workers,  sportsmen 
and  other  typical  “longjohn” 
wearers,  the  store  launched  a 
series  of  advertisements  for 
mass  newspaper  audience  in 
New  York’s  Daily  News,  Daily 
Mirror  and  Journal- American. 

In  addition  to  Macy’s  first 


ads  in  mid-October,  Union  Car¬ 
bide  followed  up  a  full-page, 
full-color  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  on  Oct.  28. 
Consumer  response  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  was  exceptional,  Macy 
executives  stated. 

A  total  of  eight  newspaper 
advertisements  were  scheduled 
for  the  product. 

‘Puc/c’  Repeats  Drug 
Promotion  in  *57 

With  the  Sunday,  Jan.  27 
appearance  of  Puck’s  “King 
Size  Values  at  Your  Drug 
Store”,  the  Puck  comic  group 
initiates  the  first  of  three  1957 
retail  drug  promotions. 

Puck  representatives  are  cov¬ 
ering  the  country  from  coast  to 
coast,  meeting  at  special  break¬ 
fast  gatherings  with  adver¬ 
tiser’s  regional  salesmen,  whole¬ 
salers,  chain  executives  and  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  local  newspaper. 

A  mass  bulletin  mailing  keeps 


the  promotion  alive  through 
every  day  of  its  preliminaries. 

Succeeding  promotions  for 
Summer  and  Fall  are  still  in 
the  planning  stage. 

‘Fruit  of  Loom* 

Offers  Scholarships 

“Scholarship  Sweepstakes”,  a 
nation-wide  program  through 
which  retail  stores  can  build 
traffic  and  render  a  community 
service  was  announced  this  week 
by  Fruit  of  the  Loom  Socks,  a 
division  of  Chester  H.  Roth  Co., 
Inc. 

The  program  is  built  around 
the  award  of  five  full  four-year 
college  scholarships  to  the  col¬ 
lege  of  the  winner’s  choice. 

Backing  the  promotion  will 
be  a  $400,000  national  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  launched  by  a 
full-page  insertion  in  Life  mag¬ 
azine,  Feb.  25.  Additional  pages 
are  scheduled  for  insertion  in 
Life,  Look,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Parents  and  other  magazines 
during  the  period  March 
through  May,  1957. 

Supporting  the  campaign  at 
the  local  level  will  be  large 
space  insertions  in  leading 
newspapers  in  the  nation’s  20  top 
markets,  through  the  duration 
of  the  program. 


Dousntousn  Omaha  Aun, 
Using  Drop-in  Ads 

“It’s  Smart  to  Go  to  Town!" 
is  the  theme  of  a  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  (via  Bo- 
zell  &  Jacobs,  Omaha)  being 
conducted  by  the  Downto^ 
Omaha  Association.  “Drop-in" 
ads  are  used  by  members  of  the 
Association  in  their  ads. 

The  same  headline  and  photo¬ 
graph  of  u  woman  walking  in 
the  downtown  area  are  used  in 
all  Association  newspaper  ads. 
A  radio  ]  ingle  also  uses  the 
same  theme. 

• 

Milk  Dealern’  Ad 
Expenditiiren  Up 

Washington,  D.C. 

America’s  milk  dealers  spent 
$60,000,000  for  advertising  and 
promotion  of  fresh  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  in  1955,  according  to  a 
nationwide  survey  conducted  by 
Professor  G.  W.  Starr  of  Indi¬ 
ana  University  for  the  Milk  In¬ 
dustry  Foundation. 

Of  this  total,  64%  or  about 
$39  million  went  for  advertising 
in  newspapers,  radio,  TV  and 
car  cards;  19%  or  $11  million 
went  for  point-of-sale  promo¬ 
tional  materials,  and  17%  or 
about  $10  millions  went  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  promotional 
activities. 


Bi.atchhiki)  Divisk)N  N.\TK)NAL 
LEAD  COMPANY  -  Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Chicairo,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Dallaa,  Philadelphia. 
Pittaburith,  St.  Louis;  New  York: 
E.W.  Blatchford  Co.;  New  Eneland: 
National  Lead  Co.  of  Mass.,  Boston; 
Pacific  Coast:  Morris  P.  Kirk  &  Son, 
Inc.,  Los  Anireles,  Emeryville  (Calif.). 
Portland,  Seattle,  Phoenix,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Canada;  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


Blatchford  Metal  salesman 
turns  detective 

. . .  tracks  down  cause  of 
slow  melts  in  Book  Plant 


I  admit  I  was  stumped  ...  at  first. 

For  months,  melts  in  this  Book 
Plant’s  composing  machines  had 
been  on  a  slow-down  strike,  yet  metal 
composition,  pot  operation,  pumps 
and  other  apparatus  seemed  O.  K. 

So  one  day  on  one  of  my  calls,  I 
suggest  to  the  foreman,  “Let’s  walk 
through  again,  maybe  we’ll  spot 
something.” 

Again  it  looks  like  a  blank  . . .  but 
one  operator  claims  faster  melts  in 
mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon. 
And  when  we  reach  re-melt,  only 
one  of  the  two  furnaces  is  lit. 

“Never  use  that  furnace,”  says 
the  re-melter.  “It  just  won’t  melt 
with  the  other  going.” 

That  did  it!  “It’s  the  gas!”  I  say. 
“The  town  is  growing,  gas  demand 
rising,  pressures  dropping.  Your 
plant  no  longer  gets  enough  BTU’s 


to  melt  metal  fast.” 

Utility  engineers  bore  me  out  and 
in  a  week  the  shop  was  going  great 
guns. 

Blatchford  service  can  help  you 
speed  work  through 

With  more  than  a  century  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  type  metal  business, 
Blatchford  knows  how  to  lick 
printer’s  metal  problems.  And 
Blatchford  has  the  necessary  re¬ 
sources,  including  the  well-equipped 
metal  laboratories  of  National  Lead. 
Many  times  Blatchford ’s  good  ser¬ 
vice  is  as  important  as  its  good  metal. 

You  can  get  both  very  easily  ... 
through  Blatchford’s  nation-wide 
network  of  sales  and  service  facili¬ 
ties.  So  call  in  Blatchford 
for  service.  And  call  on 
Blatchford  for  metal. 


Blatchford 


for  service 
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Directomat  is  vital  equipment " 

says  CHARLES  L.  ANDREWS  of  the  NASHVILLE  BANNER  and  THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 


at  the  first  R.O.P.  COLOR  CONFERENCE ''J  Chicago,  Mr.  Andrews  said : 

"  Our  I.ake  Erie  Directomat  is  one  of  our  most  vital  pieces  of  equipment  and  is  used  almost  exclusively 
for  color.  As  you  know,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  the  same  amount  of  shrinkage  in  each  of 
the  three  stereotype  mats.  Therefore  proper  color  register  is  quite  a  problem.  With  the  Directomat, 
shrinkage  is  cimtrolled  to  a  ptiint  where  each  mat  is  in  almost  perfect  register  with  the  others.  // 


Charles  L.  Andrews  of  the  Nashville  Banner  and  The  Nashville  Tennessean  looks  on 
as  stereotyper  Jesse  Sharp,  Jr.  molds  an  R.  O.  P.  color  mat.  Lake  Erie  Directomats  are 
used  by  newsptapers  of  all  sizes.  The  leaders  in  ROP  color  lineage  use  Directomats 
almost  exclusively. 


NASHVILLK,  TENNB8SBK 

Basic  Market  and  Media  Data 
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Send  for  Directomat  Bulletin  349 


LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

508  Woodward  A  venue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 

Manufacturers  of  tha  Most  Complato  Lino  of  Hydraulic  Prossos  for 

AM  Industry. ..Including  tho  Lako  Erie  Acraplata,  tha  Loading  Equipmont  for 
Rubber  and  Plastic  Printing  Plata  Molding 


ARF  Meet 


scope  so  far  were  such  as  to  scores.  Mr.  DuBois  said  two  Cresilier  &  Woodward 


indicate  that  “further  experi-  factors  led  to  the  lower  scores:  •  .  _ 

menting  is  likely  to  be  pro-  “We  were  no  longer  dealing  -Appoints  Banian 


{Continued  from  page  22) 


with  people  in  the  advertising  Cresmer  &  Woodward, 
business,  and  our  respondents  announced  this  week  At 
did  not  have  as  much  time  to  pointment  of  I.«wis  T.  Be 
read  the  magazine  as  they  as  director  of 
might  have  if  they  were  read-  research  and 
ing  it  at  home.”  promotion  with 

Of  20  respondents  in  the  offices  in  Chica- 
agency’s  Chicago  office,  shown  go.  A  thorough  ^  ^ 

43  ads,  recogrnition  scores  .  _ 


to  a  readei,  and  the  timing  de¬ 
vice  determines  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  picture  is 
exposed.  In  tests  six-tenths  of  a 
second  has  been  the  usual  du¬ 
ration. 

Of  two  present  methods  of 
testing  the  effects  of  printed 
advertising  on  readers,  Mr. 
Dodge  described  that  practiced 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Starch  as  based 
on  interviews  “inherently  over- 
stimulating”  and  the  aided  re¬ 
call  method  used  by  the  Gallup 
Robinson  organization  as  “in¬ 
herently  under-stimulating.” 

Cornelius  DuBois,  research  di¬ 
rector  of  the  same  agency, 
stated  tests  of  the  Communi- 


Marketing,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  research  consultant  for 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.  43  ads,  recogfnition  scores  analysis  of 

Questioned  by  E&P,  Mr.  Du-  ranged  from  0  to  100%  and  newspaper  re-  4  I 

Bois  said  his  preliminary  tests  averaged  53%.  Correct  identifi-  search  has  been  I 

had  been  of  about  150  magazine  cation  also  ranged  from  0  to  made  by  this  I 

advertisements  shown  to  160  100%  and  averaged  37%.  newspaper  rep-  I 

people.  Of  the  people,  all  but  Dr.  W.  H.  Wulfeck,  chairman  resentative  or-  j 

30  were  employes  of  Foote,  of  the  executive  committee  of  ganization,  and  .  i 

Cone  &  Belding.  The  30  were  William  Esty  Company,  Inc.,  based  on  this  "'**  I 

women  at  a  Clairol  Demonstra-  was  elected  chairman  of  the  analysis,  C&W  are  substanty. 
tion  Center.  The  girls  were  in  tripartite  Board  of  Directors  of  ly  increasing  the  scope  of  their 
the  process  of  having  theii  hair  the  ARF.  Ben  R.  Donaldson,  di-  research  and  promotion  deput. 
tinted  or  bleach  blonded.  They  rector  of  institutional  adver-  ment. 

got  low  identification  scores  and  tising  of  Ford  Motor  Company,  Mr.  Beman  has  been  with 
consequently  lowered  playback  was  elected  vice-chairman.  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Ine.  ■ 

their  Chicago  office  for  the  p«( 
10  years  as  a  member  of  th 
sales  staff  and  assistant 
ager  of  the  office  for  Ae  pa4 
three  years.  He  was  previoai|p 
with  the  Buchen  Company. 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Im. 
also  announced  appointment  rf 
Melvin  A.  Israelsen  as  sala 
manager  of  the  Chicago  offlca 
Mr.  Israelsen  has  been  a  ntem 
ber  of  the  Los  Angeles  sski 
staff  for  the  past  three  ysaii 
and  previously  was  national  sd* 
vertising  manager  of  the  Sift 
Lake  Deaeret  Newt.  He  wO 
assume  his  duties  in  Chicago  is 
of  Dec.  1. 


TWINS 

in  your 

Communication 
.  Raper-AA/ork  . 


Advertising  Out 
Of  Social  Register 

Cincinnati 

Ads  are  barred  from  At 
1957  edition  of  the  Blue  Book 
of  Cincinnati,  just  off  the  presi 
When  the  book  was  edit^  by 
the  late  Miss  Marion  Devereni, 
Enquirer  society  editor,  its 
founder,  it  was  crammed  wiA 
ads.  Before  her  death  in  1948, 
Miss  Devereux  gave  all  righto 
to  Miss  Jane  Finneran,  her  a* 
sistant,  now  s.e. 

Miss  Libby  Lackman,  En¬ 
quirer  assistant  society  editor, 
is  associate  editor  of  the  book 
which  lists  2637  families  iden 
tified  with  the  social,  culturi 
and  civic  life  of  this  city. 


No  rewinding  fo  g«t  ot  stort  of  Juftt  FLI^  OVER. 

3,000'  to  9,000  longth«  givo  3 1  to  63  hour*  of  UNINTERRUPTED  torvico 
19"  botwoon  folds.  'Via'*  ond  Vi"  stondord  widths. 

Spociol  widths  on  ordor. 

Fostor,  oosior  filling.  No  nood  to  crimp,  and  crooso. 

PERFECTION  FOLDED  "PERFORATOR"  disponsos  diroctly  from  corlon. 


FOLDED 


Eliminatos  mossogo  inlorruptions  duo  to  roll  changos. 
Approximatoly  2S50  of  ALL  USEARLE  PAPER  por  carton 
1ft"  botwoon  folds.  Stondord  widths  ovoiloblo. 

Roquiros  loss  storogo  spoco. 

Canary,  whito,  pink,  groon. 

PERFECTION  FOLDED  "PRINTER"  disponsos  diroctly  from  cartoi 


Gift  Linage  Grows 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 
The  first  Christmas  Gift 
Guide  published  by  Ae  Pi^ 
Bluff  Commercial  in  1954  con¬ 
tained  48,286  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  34  pages.  The  1955  Guide 
had  66,346  lines  in  44  pa^: 
this  year’s  went  to  72,968  lines 
in  50  pages.  Advertising  Direc- 


tor  Herbert  C.  Wright  reports. 
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"Our  experience  with 
the  SCAN-A-SiZER” 


by  Q.  E.  Beauge^  Executive  Editor  ^ 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 


“If  your  advertisers  are  in  the  habit  of  using  art  clipped 
from  magazines  or  catalogs;  if  you  use  wire  service 
photos;  if  you  are  sometimes  forced  to  use  old  or  faded 
photo  copy,  then  Fairchild’s  new  Scan-A-Sizer  could 
prove  the  most  valuable  unit  in  your  plant.  That’s  what 
we  disc-overed  during  a  year  of  careful  testing. 

“Our  machine  will  engrave  either  65  or  85  screen  just 
by  a  flip  of  the  switch.  It  produc'es  engravings  from  a 
half-column  to  a  full  tabloid  or  one-half  standard  news¬ 
paper  page  .  .  .  enlarging  or  reducing  from  original  copy 
as  recjuired. 

“Take  wire  serx  ice  photos  .  .  .  they  come  in  odd  sizes 
as  to  column  width  . .  .  but  no  cropping  is  necessary.  We 
just  put  them  on  the  Scan-.\-Sizer,  set  the  dial  for  the 
size  desired,  and  the  machine  delivers  the  right-size 
engraving.  And  that  isn’t  all:  the  Scan-A-Sizer  enlarges 
or  reduces  without  the  loss  of  detail  resulting  from  photo¬ 
copying;  it  offers  a  selection  of  screens;  it  offers  new 
possibilities  for  tonal  compensation. 


“A  year  of  the  unique  convenience  and  economy  of 
the  Scan-A-Sizer  has  sold  us  100%  on  this  new  machine. 
And  it  functions  with  all  the  reliability  we’ve  come  to 
depend  on  in  the  time-proven  Scan-A-Graver  models.” 


#  For  full  information  on  the  Scan-A-Sizer,  address  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  100-43A. 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Broker  Uses  Classified 
For  Its  ^Double  ImpacC 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Meet  The  Town  Thru 
Brown”  is  a  slogan  that  has  be¬ 
come  a  household  word  up 
Endicott,  N.  Y.  way,  particular¬ 
ly  since  many  a  household  there 
got  its  start  when  one  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  classified  ads  was  seen 
in  the  Endicott  Daily  Bulletin, 
his  principal  medium.  The  key 
to  Mr.  Brown’s  success  is  classi¬ 
fied,  but  Mr.  Brown  has  given 
the  matter  a  great  deal  of 
thought. 

Believing  strongly  in  the 
“double  impact”  of  classified, 
building  immediate  as  well  as 
long  range  business,  Ken  W. 
Brown,  Vestal  realtor,  runs  the 
slogan  “Meet  The  Town  Thru 
Brown”  in  every  ad  he  places 
whether  it  be  14  lines  of  a  full 
page.  He  is  particularly  gratified 
when  folks  come  into  town, 
phone  him  and  ask  if  it  is  a 
fact  that  he’ll  show  them  the 
town  and  find  them  a  place  to 
buy  and  live. 


Sells  200  New  Homes 

Beverly  J.  Moyle,  CAM  of  the 
Bulletin,  has  supplied  addition¬ 
al  particulars  ab  o  u  t  Mr. 
Brown’s  method  of  using  classi¬ 
fied — a  program  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  volume  sales.  Last 
Summer  for  example,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  volume  of 
resale  business  he  handles,  he 
sold  over  200  new  homes 
through  the  medium. 

He  runs  completely  descrip¬ 
tive  single  column  copy  5  days 
a  week  and  a  2  column  x  5" 
picture  ad  with  full  descriptive 
copy  on  Fridays.  When  selling 
new  homes,  he  runs  a  3  column 
X  6"  ad  with  signature  cut  and 
descriptive  copy  including  prices 
and  hours  homes  open  for  in¬ 
spection.  At  times  he  has  run 
2  column  x  2"  ads  with  sales¬ 
man’s  photo  and  one  listing 
which  has  proven  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  very  helpful.  He  also 


Don*t  you  be  worried  about  shrinkage! 

Use  Burgess  Mats.  Burgess  mats  shrink  less 
lengthwise  for  a  given  width  shrinkage.  And 
Burgess  Mats  give  the  best  reproduction  p>ossible. 
So,  next  time,  don’t  worry!  Use  Burgess  Mats! 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Moni#facfwr«r*  ond  Ditlrlbiftort  of  Gorgott 
Oiromo  ofMl  Swpromo  Tono-Tox  MoH,  Frooport,  HUnolt 

Collodion  RoprotontoHvo,  R.  M.  Lowton  A  Co^  Ud^ 

Konnody  Rood,  Agincowrt,  Ontario 


BOY!  . 


By  Thune 


"I  know  it's  difficult  waiting  for  an  opening,  Gridley  .  .  .  but 
THIS  will  not  infprove  your  seniority  ratingl" 


files  a  copy  of  all  ads  published 
then  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  publishes  a  layout  including 
all  homes  SOLD  which  proves  as 
an  excellent  testimonial  of  the 
families  who  “Meet  The  Town 
Thru  Brown,”  a  slogan  carried 
in  every  ad. 

I  Catchy  Headlines 

Glancing  through  some  of  his 
i  ads  one  is  struck  by  Mr. 

!  Brown’s  keen  awareness  of  the 
fundamental  fact  that  the  want 
'  ad  headline,  like  its  big  brother 
i  in  display,  must  carry  a  “bene- 
I  fit  for  the  reader.”  Here  are 
some  of  his  headings  over  ads 
I  ranging  from  20  to  42  lines: 

1  “Kozy  Livin’.”  “You’ll  Admire 
This,”  “Cool  and  Breezy,”  “Low 
I  Taxes,”  “A  Bargain  For  vou 
$12,900,”  “Must  Be  Sold  ‘  to 
I  Settle  Estate.”  etc. 

The  descriptive  copy  has  a 
1  homespun  quality  which  tends 
to  cotton  the  reader  to  this 
i  broker,  for  example,  “Call  to- 
!  day,  we’ll  be  happy  to  show  it 
i  to  you  and  your  family.”  .An¬ 
other  ad  winds  up  with,  “The 
taxes  for  living  in  these  nice 
surroundings  are  only  $192  per 
year.”  He  might  have  saved  a 
few  pennies  by  writing  “Taxes, 
$192”  but  we  leave  it  to  you  as 
to  which  is  more  effective.  A 
I  third  ad  says  “It’ll  be  a  pleasure 
I  to  show  you  this  home.” 
i  With  carefully  thought  out 
.  copy  such  as  that  and  a  fine, 
consistent  schedule,  small  won¬ 
der  that  Ken  Brown,  Realtor, 
should  comment  thusly  on  the 


subject  of  classified:  “Th« 
schedule  we  have  been  using 
has  been  so  successful  and 
we’ve  seen  the  DIRECT  results 
so  often  from  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  we  know  our  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  was  achieved 
from  our  advertising  in  the 
Want  Ads,  as  we  use  very,  verj' 
little  other  methods  of  adver¬ 
tising  aside  from  our  signs  on 
the  houses  for  sale.  My  word 
of  advice  to  any  Realtor  is: 
‘Classified  is  the  medium  you 
can  use  profitably’!” 

♦  •  » 

Too  late  to  classify:  The 
Telephone  Company  which  has 
long  been  helpful  in  providing 
CAMs  with  assistance  in  tech¬ 
niques  of  handling  calls  and 
equipment  is  working  up  a  fine 
program  on  effective  telephone 
selling.  William  Garrett,  Sales 
Engineer,  Ijong  Lines  Division 
A.  T.  &  T.,  has  drafted  a  com¬ 
prehensive  telephone  selling 
program  for  the  Telephone 
Sales  Practices  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Sales  Executives 
Club  which  will  provide  a  blue¬ 
print  for  widespread  applica¬ 
tion.  We’ve  gotten  a  glimpse  of 
it  and  it’s  good.  More  on  this 
later  .  .  .  John  E.  Dean  be¬ 
comes  CAM  of  the  Sew  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  as  well 
as  ad  manager  of  its  Brooklyn 
Section.  Howard  Dreyer,  for¬ 
mer  CAM,  moves  into  national 
department.  Mr.  Dean  was 
formerly  advertising  director  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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The 


BIG  PLUS 

in  Rochester's  Record-high  Buying  Power 
MEANS 

MORE  SALES 


m 


^00' 


High  level  oi  production  in  Rochester  industries  means 
a  flood  oi  extra  buying  power  in  this  $2  billion  income 
market  through  the  highest  wage  dividends  and  bonuses  in 
history.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  wage  dividend  alone  oi 
$25  million  to  34,500  employees  in  the  Rochester  plants 
will  give  Kodak  families  an  average  buying  power 
increase  oi  $580  after  taxes. 

j  This,  on  top  oi  the  highest  average  we«kly  industrial  | 

(  wages  in  Rochester  history — $87.83.  ) 

Throughout  the  eight-county,  primary  influence  area  of  894,346 
population,  these  Rochester  newspapers  will  deliver  more 
advertising  coverage  than  many  famous  dailies  afford  in  their 
local  city  zones.  In  fact  in  only  one  other  U.  S.  metropolitan 
market  is  there  a  newspaper  buy  that  does  as  well.  Circula¬ 
tion  gains,  morning,  evening  and  Sunday,  have  exceeded 
population  growth  year  after  year. 
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Rochester  Times-Union 
Bmorm! 


"UJ 


Members:  'The  Gannett  Croup 


Repremnted  nationally  by 
J.  P.  McKinney  and  Son,  Ine. 
New  York  Syracuse 

Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Group  Didn’t  Broach 
Jury  Idea  to  Newsmen 


By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington 
Grand  jury  inquisition  to 
force  newspapermen  to  reveal 
sources  is  an  idea  that  evident¬ 
ly  came  belatedly  to  the  Cool- 
idgre  Committee,  appointed  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  the  handling  of  classified 
military  information.  (E&P, 
Nov.  17,  page  16.) 

Theodore  F.  Koop,  World 
War  2  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Censorship,  said  he  was 
“flabbergasted”  to  read  that 
the  committee  had  submitted 
the  proposal.  Mr.  Koop,  CBS 
news  director  who  succeeded 
Byron  Price  as  censor  and  li¬ 
quidated  the  operation  after 
V-J  Day,  had  been  closeted  with 
the  committee  for  almost  one 
hour  during  deliberations  pre¬ 
paratory  to  reporting  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Charles  E.  Wilson.  The 
subject  of  grand  juries  didn’t 
come  up,  he  said. 

Wartime  Experience 
The  former  censor  said  he 
explained  operations  of  his 
wartime  office.  Methods  em¬ 
ployed  and  reaction  by  the  press 
and  other  media  were  explored. 
He  advised  the  committee 
headed  by  Charles  A.  Coolidge, 
former  assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  that  this  country  will 
not  accept  peacetime  censorship 
but  can  be  depended  upon  to 
respect  wartime  strictures,  rea¬ 
sonably  made  and  administered. 

In  addition  to  proposing  that 
newsmen  be  hauled  before 
grand  juries  under  specified 
circumstances,  the  advisers 
called  for  issuance  of  “a  force¬ 
ful  statement  to  the  press  out¬ 
lining  the  differences  between 


ordinary  peace  and  the  present 
situation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  information  security.” 

Embodied  in  this  suggestion 
are  restraints  on  the  flow  of 
news  when  circumstances  short 
of  war  exist — peacetime  censor¬ 
ship.  Involved  would  be  infor¬ 
mation  not  classified  as  secret, 
even  under  existing  Pentagon 
identification  methods  which 
Congress,  press  and  other 
media,  and,  in  fact,  the  Coolidge 
Committee  itself,  have  termed 
abusive  of  the  right  to  rubber 
stamp  news  out  of  circulation. 

Mr.  Koop  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  committee  fails  to  get 
clear  focus  on  the  subject  of 
censorship,  and  seems  not  to 
realize  that  some  of  the  things 
suggested  amount  to  just  that. 

Language  of  Report 

The  language  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  i-eport  dealing  with 
grand  jury  actions  reads: 

“In  case  of  a  ‘leak’  appearing 
in  the  press  which  involves  the 
disclosure  of  information  which 
obviously  gravely  damages  the 
security  of  the  nation,  and 
where  the  source  of  the  ‘leak’ 
cannot  be  identified,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  author  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  testify  in  a  grand 
jury  investigation  in  order  to 
discover  the  source  of  the 
‘leak.’  ” 

Lloyd  Norman,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  military  specialist  at  the 
Pentagon,  said  the  committee 
discussed  with  him  how  best  to 
track  down  “leaks,”  but  didn’t 
mention  grand  jury  proceedings 
as  a  possible  method. 

Mr.  Norman  said  he  coun¬ 
selled  against  disciplinary  mea¬ 


sures  in  dealing  with  newsmen. 
This  has  been  tried  many  times 
in  the  past  and  invariably  has 
failed,  he  warned,  saying: 
“You’d  get  nowhere  with  it,” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  reporter 
shares  Mr.  Koop’s  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  committee  lacks 
a  clear  grasp  of  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  censorship  and  that 
it  has  proceeded  from  faulty 
premises.  Mr.  Norman  felt,  he 
said,  that  the  committee  doesn’t 
understand  the  meaning  of 
“true  censorship” — blocking  the 
flow  of  news  at  the  source,  not 
blue-pencilling  it  after  it  has 
been  written.  The  suggestions 
contained  in  the  printed  report, 
professedly  avoiding  news  cen¬ 
sorship,  have  been  cited  as 
clear  examples  of  censorship  at 
the  source. 

A  Complete  Surprise 

Mention  of  grand  juries  as 
weapons  to  extract  information 
from  reporters  came  as  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise  to  Mr.  Norman, 
he  said. 

It  was  the  consensus  among 
newsmen  consulted  that  the 
Coolidge  Committee  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  embrace  concurrence  in 
either  grand  jury  inquisitions 
or  peacetime  censorship  in  a 
passage  in  the  report  which 
states : 

“We  have  alluded  to  the 
press  a  number  of  times  in 
this  report.  In  so  doing  we 
mean  not  only  the  newspaper, 
but  also  the  wire  services, 
magazines,  radio,  television — 
in  short  all  non-technical  news 
media. 

“We  think  we  have  their 
point  of  view  clearly  in  mind, 
insofar  as  such  a  diverse  and 
individualistic  group  may  be 
said  to  have  a  single  point  of 
view.” 

‘Bound  to  Blow’ 

Keen  disappointment  at  the 
report’s  content  especially  the 
recommendations,  was  expressed 
by  Thomas  R.  Phillips,  retired 
artillery  general  who  is  military 
writer  in  the  Washington  Bu- 
leau  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  General  Phillips  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  Coolidge  com¬ 
mittee  counsel  and  also  with  Mr. 
Coolidge.  He  heard  no  mention 
of  grand  juries. 

In  his  expressed  opinion, 
there  is  a  “suppression  of  avail¬ 
ability”  in  the  Pentagon  which 
is  a  vice  not  exactly  falling 
into  the  class  of  censorship.  He 
instanced  the  fact  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson  talks  of  freedom 
of  the  three  services  to  express 
viewpoints,  seemingly  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  circumstance  that 
only  Wilson  holds  Pentagon 
press  conferences  and  the  three 
Secretaries  (Army,  Navy,  Air) 


“go  along”  or  are  subject  t« 
censure.  “The  lid  is  on  so  tight 
that  steam  is  bound  to  blow” 
he  predicted. 

A  department  which  spends 
two-thirds  of  the  tax  dollar  and 
employs  4  million  people  against 

I. 2  million  in  all  other  federal 
employment  should  not  central¬ 
ize  its  news-handling.  General 
Phillips  suggested.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  the  State  Department 
method  of  departmentalization, 
with  authority  to  speak  for 
publication. 

“It’s  terrible  now  and  H  is 
getting  worse,”  said  General 
Phillips,  himself  a  press  ^cer 
for  six  months  during  a  Puerto 
Rico  tour  of  duty.  “They’ve  ter¬ 
rified  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson  says  the  services 
can  express  themselves,  but 
only  this  week  he  announced 
decisions  for  them  which  nuiny 
believe  sell  the  army  down  the 
river.  But  if  the  army  chief  of 
staff  speaks  out  he  is  subject 
to  discipline. 

“I  am  disappointed  with  the 
Coolidge  report.  I  am  sure  that 
its  restrictive  recommendations 
will  be  adopted  and  enforced 
and  the  liberalizing  ones  will 
be  ignored.” 

Ridings  Memorial 
Project  Has  Support 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Texas  newspaper  publishers 
are  helping  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  J.  Willard  Ridings 
Memorial  Press  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  Texas 
Christian  University. 

Both  the  Texas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  are 
mailing  to  their  members  copies 
of  a  brochure  outlining  the 
campaign,  sponsored  by  the 
TCU  Journalism  Exes  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Facilities  to  print  the  Skiff, 
student  newspaper,  and  other 
university  materials  will  honor 

J.  Willard  Ridings,  who  founded 
the  journalism  department  and 
directed  TCU  publicity  for  21 
years  before  his  death  in  1948. 

Goal  of  the  campaign  is 
125,000  for  printing  equipment 
and  $25,000  toward  the  $800,000 
cost  of  the  building  in  which 
the  press  will  be  housed.  Dona¬ 
tions  of  equipment  also  are 
being  made. 

• 

Heads  Circulators 

Paul  Gendelman,  circulation 
manager  of  the  European  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  chairman  of  a  Work¬ 
ing  Committee  of  European  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers. 
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^^’LARGEST  '-\ 
CIRCULATION  % 
IN  TEXAS!  ^ 

253,312 

MORNING  &  EVENING 

229,038 


•  So  popular,  over  90  per  cent  of  all  metropolitan  Fort  Worth  families 
(844-million  dollar  market)  invite  him  in  daily . .  .  over  72  per  cent  see 
him  each  Sunday! 

•  Calls  on  over  38  per  cent  of  families  daily  in  the  100  county  West  Texas 
trading  area  (a  3-biliion  dollar  market) . . .  over  34  per  cent  each  Sunday! 

•  Ready  to  go  to  work  for  you  immediately! 


SUNDAY 

k.  B.  C.  Audit  Report 
for  12  months  end- 
ina  M«rch  31 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  JR,,  and  Notiono^  tttirtfj 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

Without  fho  use  ot  Contests,  Schemes  or  Premiums  .  .  .  Just  e  Good  Newspeper 
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Press  Council  Scores 
Royal  Privacy  Policy 


By  Hethaiiii  Prohst 

London 

For  the  first  time,  Britain’s 
very  respectable,  very  respect¬ 
ful  Press  Council  has  blamed 
the  Royal  Family’s  press  office 
for  its  constant  friction  with 
Fleet  Street. 

Up  to  now,  the  Council — com¬ 
posed  of  publishers,  editors  and 
journalists  dedicated  to  policing 
the  press — always  saved  its  re¬ 
bukes  for  the  unruly  “popular” 
press. 

Barb  at  the  Palace 

Last  week,  in  its  third  an¬ 
nual  report,  the  Council  let  go 
at  Buckingham  Palace  itself. 

“Interest  in  the  Royal  Family 
is  so  intense  that  if  newspapers 
do  not  receive  satisfaction  from 
official  channels  they  are  almost 
forced  to  consult  unofficial 
sources. 

“The  comment  is  sometimes 
heard  from  news  editors  that 
the  (Palace  Press)  Secretariat 
neither  understands  nor  gives 
the  news  they  want,  or  the  nec¬ 
essary  guidance  on  what  is,  or 
is  not,  likely  to  become  news.” 

Queen’s  Press  Policy 

The  Queen’s  press  policy, 
enunciated  by  her  press  officer, 
Commander  Richard  Colville,  in¬ 
sists  that  the  Royal  Family’s 
private  life  is  its  own:  “l^e 
Queen  is  entitled  to  .  .  .  the 
privacy  at  home  which  all  other 
families  .  .  .  enjoy.” 

Birthday  parties  as  well  as 
romances  are  “unofficial”  af¬ 
fairs  on  which  the  Palace  stays 
uncommunicative,  at  least  —  as 
in  the  Princess  Margaret-Peter 
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Townsend  affair — until  the  final 
curtain. 

Twenty  months  ago,  the 
Council  “welcomed”  Commander 
Colville’s  pronouncement  on 
Royal  privacy. 

Now,  after  “much  thought,” 
the  Council  is  not  convinced. 

Crown  of  Public  Interest 

“It  must  be  asked  whether 
the  Royal  Family  can  be  put  on 
the  same  plane  as  ordinary 
people,”  the  Council  said. 
“Evej^hing  that  touches  the 
Crown  is  of  public  interest  and 
concern.” 

“It  is  the  duty  of  newspapers 
to  record  the  movements  of  Her 
Majesty  and  the  members  of  her 
family  and  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
the  Queen’s  subjects  to  read  of 
them,  if  only  as  a  token  of 
the  affection  existing  between 
Crown  and  people.” 

The  Council  called  for  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  and 
the  supply  of  news  from  the 
Palace,  while  granting  that 
Royal  news  should  be  handled 
“with  discretion.” 

’Coarse  Impertinence’ 

The  Council  still  shivers  at 
the  “coarse  impertinence”  of 
such  headlines  as  the  tabloid 
Daily  Mirror’s  “Come  On  Mar¬ 
garet!  Please  Make  Up  Your 
Mind.” 

But,  it  now  admits,  “there  is 
much  to  be  said”  for  the  Mir- 
or’s  defense  that  it  was  nonsense 
to  await  a  Palace  announcement 
on  such  affairs  of  state. 

Once  Group  Captain  Town¬ 
send  came  to  London  to  see 
the  Princess  almost  daily,  “it 
made  news  of  a  kind  which  no 
paper  of  any  sort  could  ignore,” 
the  Council  said,  thus  taking  a 
swipe  at  the  traditionalists,  led 


by  the  Times  which  did  almost 
completely  ignore  the  story. 

The  Council  was  less  daring 
if  equally  late  in  defending  the 
memoirs  of  former  Royal  ser¬ 
vants,  a  staple  in  the  popular 
press. 

“English  literature  is  en¬ 
riched  by  the  writings  of  Royal 
servants,”  the  Council  admitted. 
“There  is  a  marked  difference, 
however,  between  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  discerning  and  cul¬ 
tured  minds  and  the  current,  ill- 
informed  and  tasteless  tittle- 
tattle  of  people  who  may  not 
even  be  able  to  write  readable 
English.” 

No  Temptation,  Please 

The  Council’s  conclusion: 
newspapers  should  refrain  from 
tempting  Royal  servants,  now 
bound  by  their  contracts  to 
silence,  with  lucrative  offers. 

Unplacated  by  the  Council’s 
belated  discovery  that  the  Royal 
Family  is  in  the  public  eye,  un¬ 
repentant  about  the  Margaret 
headline,  the  Mirror  called  the 
report  “one  of  the  most  pom¬ 
pous  judgments  it  has  ever 
been  our  pleasure  to  read.” 

The  Mirror  said  its  headline 
represented  “what  everyone 
wanted  to  say.” 

Pick  on  someone  else,  the 
Mirror  added — the  opposition 
Daily  Express,  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard  (both  published  by  Lord 
Beaverbrook)  and  Daily  Sketch, 
which  have  just  published  pho¬ 
tographs  of  Prince  Charles 
playing  with  his  schoolmates. 

These  pictures,  said  the  Mir- 
or,  violated  the  Queen’s  appeal 
18  months  ago  that  the  press 
allow  the  Prince  to  mix  with 
other  children  without  publicity. 

“Come  on  Press  Council! 
Please  make  up  your  mind!” 
the  Mirror  added.  “If  you  want 
to  protect  the  Royal  Family,  go 
ahead.  But  get  hold  of  the  right 
prisoner.” 

Fleet  Street  prediction:  the 
Council  will  take  up  the  thorny 
question  of  relations  between 
the  Press  and  the  Palace  in  its 
1957  report. 
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Your  Boot  and  Mine 

By  J.KENNETH  WHITTEKER 
Technical  Editor  of  "THE  RUDDER" 


Marah  Adams 

Flowers  Bloom 
For  Columnist 

Santa  .\na,  Calif. 

Marah  Adams,  garden  writer 
and  reporter  for  the  Santa  Ana 
Register,  was  honored  by  fellow 
workers  Nov.  21  with  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  at  Disneyland 
Hotel.  She  completed  30  years 
with  the  Register. 

Mrs.  Adams  received  a  port¬ 
able  television  set,  Noel  Berry, 
another  septuagenarian  member 
of  the  staff,  made  the  presen¬ 
tation. 

The  high  point  of  the  event 
was  the  announcement  by  Re¬ 
porter  Bill  Farr  that  a  newly 
hybridized  hibiscus  would  be 
named  “Marah  Adams”  in 
honor  of  the  many  contributions 
to  gardeners  Mrs.  Adams  has 
made  through  her  24  years  of 
conducting  the  bi-weekly  c<d- 
umn,  “Through  the  Garden 
Gate.”  It  was  also  announced 
that  a  new  strain  of  dahlia  and 
a  new  rose  would  be  named 
for  Mrs.  Adams. 

Other  speakers  included  the 
Register’s  publisher,  R.  C- 
Hoiles;  and  Harry  Harvey,  for¬ 
mer  Register  city  editor. 


Infonnotive  weekly  column  for  the  30,000,000  news¬ 
paper  readers  interested  in  this  fastest  growing 
sport.  Samples  on  request. 

STARBOUND  FEATURES 
9  Murray  Street  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Photog  Has  Plane 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
When  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
storm  deposited  four  feet  of 
snow  on  some  communities  a 
few  miles  south  of  Buffalo 
without  touching  the  city,  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  Newe  reporter  Ed 
Hale  and  photographer  William 
J.  Dyviniak  covered  the  storm¬ 
bound  sector  in  Dyviniak’s  air¬ 
plane. 
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We  Have  Learned  To  Lean 
On  Representatives” 


.  .  .  sat/8  WILLIAM  E.  MATTHEWS 
Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  Media  Relations,  Young  <?•  Ruhicam,  Inc. 


“At  Young  &  Rubicam,”  volunteers  Mr. 
Matthews,  “we  have  always  worked  closely 
and  profitably  with  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  in  New  York,  as  in  all  our  branch  office 
cities. 

“We  have  learned  to  lean  on  representa¬ 
tives  for  every  kind  of  help — market  data, 
circulation  information,  consumer  research, 
schedule  adjustments,  last-minute  insertions, 
and  numerous  problems  beyond  immediate 
.advertising  needs. 

“In  a  day  we  ask  for,  and  get,  anything 


from  tearsheets  to  route  lists,  from  competi¬ 
tive  linage  to  a  run-down  on  product  stand¬ 
ings  in  any  market  you  can  name  .  .  .  infor¬ 
mation  on  local  buying  patterns,  specific 
product  situations,  conditions  in  retail  and 
wholesale  channels,  merchandising  promo¬ 
tions  and  dealer  cooperation. 

“Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  we  depend 
on  representatives  to  interpret  their  publish¬ 
ers  to  us  and  us  to  their  publishers,  with  the 
result  that  a  mutual  understanding  has  de- 
velopetl  which  we  prize  exceedingly.” 


Every  day,  a  selling  force  of  more  than  900 
newspaper  representatives,  covering  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  from  38  key  cities,  is  building 
advertising  linage  for  newspapers. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  of  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

Chapters:  new  york  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Philadelphia  •  Dallas 

LOS  ANGELES 


^napters:  new  york  •  Chicago 

ATLANTA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ITU  Paper 
Must  Bargain 
With  Guild 


The  New  York  State  Labor 
Relations  Board  this  week  or¬ 
dered  the  Jamestown  Sun, 
Inc.  to  bargain  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  on  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  all  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  editorial  and  general 
administrative  departments. 

The  principal  stockholder  of 
the  Sun,  according  to  the 
Board’s  record,  is  Unitypo,  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union. 
The  Sun  was  established  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  after  the  union 
members  had  struck  the  James¬ 
town  Post-Journal. 

The  Board  exonerated  the 
Sun’s  publisher,  Edward  .1. 
Byrne,  from  a  guild  charge  of 
discrimination  against  Arthur 
E.  Payne,  City  Hall  reporter 
who  was  an  officer  of  the  guild. 
It  was  established  that  Mr. 
Payne  was  given  a  desk  job 
but  without  reduction  in  salary. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Elsie  Nel.son, 
gruild  secretary,  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  credit  manager  to 
circulation  clerk,  at  the  same 
pay  but  with  changed  hours  of 
employment,  was  set  aside  for 
separate  consideration  by  the 
Board. 

Unlawful  Position 

Under  its  order,  bargaining 
with  the  Guild  is  to  be  resumed 
from  the  point  where  negotia¬ 
tions  were  broken  off  in  mid- 
1955.  The  publisher  declined  to 
meet  with  guild  representatives 
or  with  a  mediator  unless  the 
charges  of  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  were  withdrawn  by  the 
Guild. 

The  last  agreement  with  the 
Guild  expired  Jan.  31,  1954. 

On  Jan.  13,  1956,  the  Board; 


reported,  Mr.  Byrne  met  with 
a  committee  of  Jamestown 
union  leaders  and  reached 
agreement  on  the  terms  of  a 
new  contract  for  the  Guild. 
The  next  day,  however,  the 
publisher  told  a  member  of  this 
committee  he  withdrew  the 
agreement  because  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  the  approval  of 
Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Randolph  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  adamant  in 
insisting  that  negotiations  were 
off  until  the  guild  dropped  its 
charges. 

“The  filing  of  the  charges 
did  not  relieve  the  Respondent 
(Sun)  of  its  obligation  to  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  union,’’  the  SLRB 
said.  “Rather,  the  charges 
should  have  spurred  Respondent 
to  even  greater  efforts  to  nego¬ 
tiate  in  good  faith  with  the 
union.  Yet,  Respondent  insisted 
that  the  charge  herein  be  with¬ 
drawn  as  a  condition  of  further 
negotiations  and  the  signing  of 
a  contract  when  terms  were 
finally  agreed  upon. 

“An  employer’s  unilateral  im¬ 
position  of  such  a  condition 
precedent  to  negotiations  is 
unlawful  in  itself  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  clear  refusal  to  bar¬ 
gain  as  required  by  the  Act.” 
• 

2  On  Safoly  Coiinril 

Harrisbitrg,  Pa. 

Two  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
staff  members  have  been  named 
by  Gov.  George  M.  leader  as 
members  of  the  Governor’s  Traf¬ 
fic  Safety  Council.  They  are 
Owen  McDonnell,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  and  William 
White,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
• 

Heads  CD  Group 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vernon  Scofield,  manager  of 
the  Nebraska  Press  Association, 
has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  National  Press  Association 
Managers’  Committee  on  Civil 
Defense. 
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. . EDITORIAL  . . . 

1  By  Boy  H.  Copperud 

I  Let’s  Look  It  Up  \ 

1  Even  the  smallest  and  most  impecunious  of  daily 
m  papers  is  likely  to  own  an  unabridged  dictionary,  and 
E  Webster’s  New  International  has  established  itself  as 
B  far  and  away  the  favorite.  All  too  often,  however,  the 
g  big  word-book  is  in  a  hopeless  state — pages  folded  over, 
g  rolled  up,  and  missing  to  an  extent  that  discourages  its 
j  use.  Sometimes  it  is  an  antique  that  should  have  been 
B  retired  long  ago. 

g  Newspapers  probably  are,  and  certainly  ought  to  be, 
g  among  the  first  customers  for  any  major  revision  of  the 
g  dictionary  they  use.  And  it  ought  not  be  asking  too  much 
g  that  every  reporter  and  copyreader  be  supplied  with  his 
g  own  copy  of  a  desk  dictionary  of  the  popular  collegiate 
g  size.  Words  that  raise  doubts  often  fail  to  get  looked 
m  up  because  inertia  or  haste  precludes  a  trip  across  the 
g  room  to  the  big-dictionary  .stand. 

=  If,  as  is  usual,  a  particular  dictionary  is  designated 
B  as  the  paper’s  final  authority,  care  shou'd  he  taken  to 
p  see  that  the  unabridged  and  the  desk  d’ct’onaries  are 
g  of  the  same  breed. 

g  And  to  pluck  again  a  frayed  string  that  has  been 
1  harped  on  in  Editorial  Workshop,  news’^apers  would  d> 
g  well  to  let  whatever  dictionary  they  prefer  stand  as  the 
I  authority  in  every  instance,  or  in  as  many  as  possible. 

B  Short-circuiting  it  with  special  spellings,  hyphenations, 

M  and  the  like  only  gets  in  the  way  of  the  job.  This  kind 
B  of  monkeybusiness  loads  the  style  book  with  exceptions, 

I  and  sets  up  artificial,  pointless  hazards  to  editing. 

The  differences  between  reputable  dictionaries  on 
points  of  usage  are  negligible.  It  must  be  conceded, 
however,  that  such  differences  may  be  fairly  conspicu¬ 
ous,  for  obvious  reasons,  between  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  (by  and  for  Englishmen)  and  Webster’s  New 
International  (by  and  for  -Americans). 

A  lack  of  esteem  for  dictionaries  preva’ls  in  some 
quarters  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  not  infallible. 
This,  of  course,  is  true,  as  it  is  of  all  human  endeavors. 
Disesteem  for  dictionaries  w'as  encouraged  by  testy  Am¬ 
brose  Bierce,  who  acidly  wrote  them  off  as  bloated, 
absurd,  and  misleading. 

In  their  place,  presumably,  or  perhaps  to  counteract 
their  evil  influence,  he  offered  his  own  revelation.  Write 
It  Right  (1909).  This  little  book  is  now  pretty  much 
a  curiosity,  and  contains  considerable  patches  that  don't 
seem  to  make  much  sense  any  more, 
g  But  if  you  turn  from  the  dictionary  in  haughty  superi- 
M  ority,  what  are  you  going  to  turn  fo?  Your  own  notion.^ 
1  of  meaning,  usage,  and  mechanical  practices?  They  are 
g  likely  to  be  only  prejudices,  and  not  very  well  founded. 
1  Reputable  dictionaries,  after  all,  with  all  their  faults, 

,  g  are  the  work  of  boards  of  lexicogi  aphers  who  spend 
g  their  lives  studying  words,  consult  expert.s  in  special 

I I  fields,  and  rather  than  seeking  to  impose  prejudices, 

g  analyze  writing  and  speech  at  all  levels  to  determine 
g  what  accepted  practice  really  is. 

1  About  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  about  dic- 
g  tionaries,  and  substantiated,  is  that  they  ar"*  I'kely  to 

1  be  behind  the  times.  This  is  hardly  avoidable,  because 

,  g  a  major  revision  takes  years.  Sometimes  a  new  word 

B  may  be  born,  live  gloriously,  and  die  in  the  interim 

g  between  editions.  Scientific  terms,  especially  in  these 

1 1  times,  are  invented  and  come  into  fairly  wide  use  be- 

1“  tween  editions  too. 

_  But  instances  like  these  are  comparatively  rare.  The 
g  great  body  of  the  language  shifts  and  takes  new  direc- 

I  B  tions,  but  hardly  faster  than  a  glacier.  Divergence  from 

I  p  the  fiats  of  the  dictionary  might  most  constructively 

B  take  the  form  of  a  more  liberal  attitude  toward  slang, 

I  B  and  toward  words  that  are  swimming  into  new  orbits. 
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The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
is  on  the  move 


As  newspapers  move  ahead  in  their  daily  usefulness 
ro  readers  and  to  advertisers,  so  moves  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Inc.  And,  may  we  add,  vice  versa! 

Our  newest  move— to  larger,  more  productive  quarters 
in  New  York  at  485  Lexington  Avenue— reflects  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  of  the  newspaper  as  America’s  No.  1  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  Circulation  is  at  an  all-time  high  —  over 
56,000,0(K)  copies  a  day.  So  is  the  advertising  invested  in 
newspapers  by  all  advertisers— a  total  of  $3,087,800,000* 
last  year,  more  than  was  invested  in  television,  radio,  maga¬ 
zines  and  outdtjor  combined. 

Who  We  Are  And  What  We  Do 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  was  established  in  1913  to 
serve  the  entire  newspaper  medium  and  its  advertisers. 
Today,  it  has  over  1,{KK)  member  newspapers  and  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative  firms.  It  has  three  major  functions: 

1.  To  help  advertisers  make  more  effective  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space. 

2.  To  act  as  the  clearing  house  for  all  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  organiziitions. 

3.  To  promote  the  greater  use  of  newspaper  space. 

Services  Available 

The  Bureau  maintains  five  offices  strategically  located 
throughout  the  countrs’.  From  any  one  of  them,  advertisers 
‘Source:  Mrdann-Erii'kxin,  Inc. 


and  agencies  can  get  help  (at  no  cost)  in  planning  their 
newspaper  advertising. 

Our  sales  force  stands  ready  to  help  you  solve  your 
advertising  media  problems.  The  Research  and  Marketing 
Departments  provide  you  with  a  multitude  of  market  and 
media  studies.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  booklets 
and  visual  presentations  which  are  available.  For  example: 

“19.5.5  Expenditures  of  National  Advertisers  in  News¬ 
papers"  —  A  detailed  annual  report  of  all  advertisers  spend¬ 
ing  $25,000  or  more  for  national  newspaper  advertising. 

“How  Much  Will  It  Cost?”  —  A  handy  guide  for  quickly 
estimating  the  cost  of  newspaper  campaigns. 

“People  Speak  Their  Inner  Minds  About  Newspapers”  — 
A  motivation  research  study  of  newspaper  readers  which 
reveals  why  people  read  newspapers.  Most  important  to 
advertisers  and  agencies. 

“Ad  Facts”  —  A  series  of  illustrated  brochures,  each  the 
case  history  of  an  advertiser  who  used  newspapers  success¬ 
fully  to  accomplish  some  marketing  objective. 

“Special  Market  Studies”— These  are  available  on  specific 
products,  such  as  cigarettes,  liquor,  razors,  frozen  foods,  etc. 
They  can  help  you  find  your  best  sales  opportunities. 

We  hope  you’ll  avail  yourself  of  the  Bureau’s  services. 
Do  it  soon  and  do  it  often. 


BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assaciatien  48s  lexington  ave.,  new  york  17— Murray  hill  7-9300 

360  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  1— RANDOLPH  6-3458  •  2761  GUARDIAN  BLDG.,  DETROIT  26— WOODWARD  3-4353 
3670  WILSHIRE  BLVO.,  LOS  ANGELES  5— DUNKIRK  8-4103  •  333  PINE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  4— EXBROOK  2-8530 


WRITE  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET  — 
Describes  everything  the  Bureau 
has  to  offer  plus  a  list  of  con¬ 
sumer  market  studies  made  by 
newspapers.  For  your  copy  of 
“Newspapers  at  Your  Serv¬ 
ice,”  address  Dept.  A,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  485  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  V. 
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New  Capital 
City  Daily  ^ 

Qnor^onrlo  Toronto  Telegram,  fled 

lk!jlJ.o[JviIlU.o  from  Egypt  on  a  refugee  plane 

^  Springfifld  Ill  ‘’®' 

bPBlNGFiELD,  111.  warned  by  a  Swedish  news- 

The  Citizens  Tribune,  which  paperman  that  the  Egyptian 

entered  the  daily  newspaper  Department  of  National  Guid- 

field  here  two  months  ago  after  ance  was  looking  for  an  excuse 

operating  for  26  yeais  as  a  to  arrest  or  deport  him. 

weekly,  has  ceased  publication.  Mr.  Slonim  was  the  rabbi  of 

The  Sunday,  Dec.  2,  was  the  a  large  Toronto  congregation 


Bar  Thanks 
Press  for  Aid 
On  Court  Plan 


final  edition 


before  he  turned  to  journalism 


Publisher  J.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  recently, 
in  a  signed  story  under  an  8-  j,,  a  dispatch  to  the  Telegram 

column  banner  announcing  the  from  Naples,  he  reported  seeing 
collapse  of  the  Illinois  capital  beatings  and  mob  rule  in  the 
city’s  third  daily  newspaper,  streets  of  Cairo. 

,  ,  ,  He  told  of  his  being  con- 

•The  merchants  and  business-  stantly  tailed,  his  hotel  room 
men  encouraged  us  to  believe  searched,  his  phone  calls 
them  when  they  promised  us  an  checked,  and  his  visitors  being 
abundant  share  of  their  adver-  reported  to  the  authorities.  He 
tising.  was  denied  a  press  card  although 

“The  promises  given  us  by  other  correspondents  received 
them,  for  the  most  part,  proved  one  on  request.  His  United 
insincere.  Nations  accreditation  saved  him 

“By  their  inaction  they  have  from  detention  during  one  trip 
voted  for  a  monopoly — a  com-  on  the  roari  from  Cairo  to  Is- 
plete  one  this  time — so  we  shall  mailia. 
permit  them  to  now  enjoy  one.  • 

It  will  be  the  first  time  in  this 

city’s  history  that  there  will  be  3o  Reel^  of  Hintory 

a  comply  monopoly  ’’  q.  Schools 

Springfield  has  two  other 

dailies,  the  morning  Illinois  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

State  Journal  and  the  evening  Thirty-eight  reels  of  films  re- 
IlUnois  State  Register.  lating  to  topics  in  American 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Thirty-eight  reels  of  films  re¬ 
lating  to  topics  in  American 


Mr.  Fitzpatrick  saiu  that  the  history  have  been  given  to  the 
Citizens  Tribune  would  not  re-  Buffalo  Board  of  Education, 
vert  to  its  weekly  status  the  Catholic  School  Department 

His  statement  concluded  and  the  Visual  Education  De- 
with:  “Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  and  partment  of  the  Buffalo  Mu- 
myself  will  now  have  more  time  seum  of  Science  by  the  Buffalo 
for  travel.  Together  ws  will  be  Evening  News,  WBEN  and 
able  to  spend  more  time  in  WBEN-TV,  The  gifts  will  sup¬ 
watching  our  three  grandchild-  plement  12  reels  given  in  1951 
ren  grow  up.  and  no  reels  in  1953  to  the  two 


watching  our  three  grandchild-  plement  12  reels  given  in  1951 
ren  grow  up.  and  30  reels  in  1953  to  the  two 

“Many  thanks  to  all  of  those  school  departments, 
who  were  with  us  in  both  spirit  The  films  were  produced  by 
and  action.  We  found  the  news-  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films 
paper  business  extremely  inter-  and  cost  nearly  $3000. 


The  Missouri  Bar  Association 
^  I  honored  the  newspapers  of 
Missouri  and  the  Missouri  Press 
H  Association  at  the  latter’s  an- 
vlu  "'^1  convention  here  recently 
by  presenting  an  illuminated 
^  in  recognition  of  the 

BPjlBy  V  public  educational  program  con- 

y  ducted  by  newspapers  on  the 

WELCOMED  —  Milan  LeaviH,  Judicial  Election  of  Nov. 

former  circulation  director  of  the  fi- 

Phoenix  (Aril.)  Republic  end  The  plaque  was  presented  to 
Gazette,  is  decked  with  leit  as  the  press  association  president, 
ha  arrives  in  Hawaii  to  become  M.  Roberts,  publisher  of  the 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser’s  circu-  ^lagsville  (Mo.)  Herald,  by  the 
lation  director.  aggociation’s  president,  Hor- 

ace  F.  Blackwell  Jr.,  Kansas 
Publisher’s  Yacht  City. 

Bring.  *22,000  Bill 

Boston  the  importance  of  voting  the 
The  100-foot  yacht  Ballerina,  separate  non-partisan  ballot 
owned  by  the  Post  Publishing  which  listed  judges  of  Mis- 
Co.,  drew  a  top  bid  of  $22,000  souri’s  higher  courts.  The  Mis- 
at  an  auction  here  Nov.  21.  The  souri  Non-Partisan  Court  Plan 
boat,  described  by  the  three  designed  to  take  judges  out 
trustees  of  the  suspended  news-  politics.  Under  the  plan 
paper  as  not  necessary  to  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
reorganization  plans,  was  sold  Governor  from  a  panel  selectoi 
to  Atty.  Benjamin  Gargill,  bid-  »  non-partisan  commission 
ding  in  behalf  of  a  client  whose  laymen  and  lawyers, 
identity  he  declined  to  disclose.  their  terms  expire  each 

The  Ballerina  was  appraised  new  judge  is  submitted  to  a  vote 
at  $17,500.  John  Fox,  former  the  public  as  to  whether  or 
Post  publisher,  is  reported  to  not  he  should  be  retained  in 
have  paid  over  $70,000  for  the  office.  They  do  not  campaign 
luxury  craft.  ^or  office,  and  the  judicial  ballot 

The  trustees  are  preparing  to  provides  space  for  voters  to 
auction  oflF  14  press  units  with  indicate  Yes  or  No  for  reten  ion 
substructures  and  driving  equip-  'n  office, 
ment,  appraised  at  $297,000,  at  • 

11  a.m.  Dec.  11. 


20  on  Theater  Tour 


esting.  Adios.” 

10th  Daily  in  Lisbon 

Lisbon 


Over  the  course  of  years,  the 
News  has  provided  the  schools 
of  Western  New  York  with 
many  historical  films. 


(^ribbeaii  Group 
Elects  E.  L.  Cozier 
Norfolk,  V  a.  Port-of-Spain 

Twenty  persons  from  Noijilk,  j 

Portsmouth  and  Ahoskie  N.(:., 

flew  to  New  York  Nov.  26  via  ,  .  .  -j  r.rih- 

National  Airlines  as  members  press  Assoeialion  for  three 

of  the  Norfolk  INrirfnmmPfbf.  meet, 

first  theater  party.  The  group  .  . 

attended  five  Broadway  shows,  . 


Portugal’s  capital  city  had  tv  P  '1  t  All 
a  new  mid-day  newspaper  this  t®  A<lo 

week.  Diario  Illustrado,  which  Sunday  Edition 

has  a  second  edRion  in  the  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

evening,  is  tabloid  in  format 

and  includes  a  rotogravure  sec-  The  Fayetteville  Observer 


saw  some  “live”  television  pro-  -  .....  .  a 

grams  and  went  on  sightseeing  dent,  C.  E.  Hitehi^,  e  i  r 


Other  officers  are:  Vicepresi- 


tion.  Lisbon  now  has  10  dailies.  ®  Sunday  edition,  be¬ 

ginning  Jan.  6,  Publisher  Rich- 


.  .  17  j  M.  Lilly  has  announced. 

Contest  Ends  The  paper  is  now  a  six-day 

Dallas,  Tex.  evening  publication. 

After  15  months,  the  Dallas  The  Obseiwer  was  established 
Morning  News  has  ended  its  in  1817.  It  survived  two  fires 
prize  crossword  puzzle  contest,  which  destroyed  most  of  the 
during  which  more  than  8,300,-  town  in  1831  and  1845  and  the 
000  entries  were  received.  The  loss  of  its  printing  plant  during 
News  paid  $49,826  in  prize  General  Sherman’s  fieiy  march 
money  to  296  winners.  in  1865. 


Canadian  Dollar  Up 


the  Trinidavl  Guardian;  secre¬ 
tary,  R.  L.  Hoyte,  editor  of  the 
West  Indian,  Grenada;  and 
treasurer,  C.  E.  Soares,  of  the 


The  premium  on  the  Can-  Gleaner  Co.,  Jamaica, 
adian  dollar  rose  this  week  to  The  association  formed  m 
its  highest  level  in  23  years.  In  1947,  embraces  17  British  West 
terms  of  U.S.  currency  the  Can-  Indian  newspapers.  It  promoto 
adian  dollar  was  quoted  at  joint  projects  among  members. 
$1,044.  In  1933  the  high  mark  such  as  coverage  of  spec'sl 
was  $1,056.  Newsprint  bills  gen-  events.  A  current  project  is  t  e 
erally  are  payable  in  U.S.  dol-  experimentation  with  R®'* 
lars.  on  a  radio  teleprinter  circuit. 
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Engineer  Barney  Hitchcock  removes  telephone  housings  from  mold  press  for  inspection. 


Cost  Reduction  Engineering  and  Your  Telephone 


Barney  Hitchcock  as  an  engineer  at  Western 
Electric  for  the  past  20  years  has  had  many- 
important  assignments  ...  on  production  engi¬ 
neering,  time  and  motion  study,  cost  reduction. 

That  latter  objective— cost  reduction— is  par¬ 
ticularly  meaningful  to  you  and  the  people  in 
your  community.  For  through  it,  Barney  and 
hundreds  of  other  Western  engineers  like  him 
concentrate  time  and  efforts  on  finding  ways  to 
make  Bell  telephone  equipment  at  lower  cost. 


Just  what  effect  does  this  have  in  ijoiir  town? 
Simply  this.  Because  we  are  a  part  of  the  Bell 
System  —  its  manufacturing  and  supply  unit  — 
savings  we  make  in  our  operations  arc  reflected 
in  the  cost  of  furnishing  telephone  service.  Such 
savings  help  keep  down  the  cost  of  equipment 
>our  Bell  telephone  company  buys  from  us. 

Its  one  more  reason  why  the  cost  of  your  local 
Bell  telephone  service  has  gone  up  so  much  less 
than  most  other  things  you  buy. 


MANUFACTUIINO  AND  SUFFtY  UHIT  OF  THI  lEll  SYSTEM 
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APME  Will 
Study  Content, 
Personnel 

Committees  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  make  studies  of 
news  content  and  newsroom 
personnel  recruiting  in  1957. 

The  content  survey  commit¬ 
tee,  charged  with  analyzing  the 
AP  news  product  and  making 
recommendations,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members:  John  Stempel, 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Daily  Stu¬ 
dent,  chairman;  Paul  Swensson, 
Minneapolis  Tribune;  Erwin 
Rieger,  VavAiOuver  (Wash.) 
Columbian;  Robert  Notson, 
Portland  Oregonian;  Kenneth 
R.  West,  Lansing  State  Jour¬ 
nal;  J.  Leonard  Gorman,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Poat^Standjard;  Robert  M. 
White  II,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledg¬ 
er;  and  Alden  Waite,  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Presa. 

The  group  to  explore  the 
practices  for  recruiting  and 
training  personnel  for  news¬ 
room  operations  will  include: 
C.  G.  Wellington,  Kansas  City 
Star,  chairman;  George  Beebe, 
Miami  Herald;  Ernest  W.  John¬ 
son,  Chanute  (Kas.)  Tribune; 
William  Hill,  Washington  Star; 
John  Moore,  Dayton  Herald; 
Tom  Showalter,  Crawfordaville 
(Ind.)  Journal,  and  J.  Q.  Ma- 
haffey,  Texarkana  Gazette  and 
News. 

The  committee  assignments 
for  1957  were  announced  by 
APME  President  Frank  Eyerly. 
General  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Studies  is  John  H.  Col¬ 
burn,  Richmond  Timee-Dispatch. 
The  vice  chairman  is  J.  Edward 
Murray,  Los  Angeles  Mirror- 
News. 

Chairmen  of  other  commit¬ 
tees  are: 

Domestic — Roderick  J.  Watts, 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Business — Gordon  Hanna, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Foreign  —  Alfred  Friendly, 
Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald. 

Newsphotos — Harvey  Patton, 
Detroit  News. 

Color  —  Ted  Durein,  Mon- 
terey  Peninsula  Herald. 

Washington  —  Charles  King, 
U tica  Observer-Dispatch. 

State  Circuits — Arthur  Dun¬ 
can,  Kansas  City  Times. 

Membership  Citations — Vint 
Jennings,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail. 

Newsfeatures  —  Edward  P. 
Fallon,  Toledo  Blade. 

Magazines  —  Randolph  Nor¬ 
ton,  Charlotte  Observer. 

Sports — John  Bloomer,  Ports- 


Tarred?  Why  Were  Yawl  Bone? 

Charleston,  S.  C. 


The  English  language  has 
received  another  boost — or 
perhaps  a  setback — with  the 
I  publication  here  by  the  News 
=  and  Courier  of  a  “Dictionary 
I  of  Charlestonese.” 

I  “Des  Moines,”  for  instance, 
i  means  “they  belong  to  me," 

I  according  to  the  dictionary. 

I  “Hepcat,”  it  seems,  means  an 
I  act  of  assisting  a  feline  and 
i  “Bare”  is  a  beverage  made 
g  of  malt  and  hops. 

I  In  a  foreword  to  the  dic- 
1  tionary,  the  newspaper  ex- 
g  plains:  “Although,  as  every- 
i  one  knows,  Charlestonians 
1  speak  perfect  English,  resi- 
5  dents  of  many  other  sections 
J  unfortunately  do  not.  Ironi- 
I  cally,  these  sloppy  talkers 
B  from  elsewhere  complain 
E  sometimes,  while  visiting  the 

■  Holy  City,  that  they  cannot 
5  understand  the  pure  and 
B  clear  accents  of  Charleston- 

■  ians. 

m  “Now,  for  the  first  time 
B  (fust  toyme)  Charlestonese 
=  words  have  been  compiled 
I  into  a  dictionary.” 

B  The  dictionary  is  the  work 
B  of  Ashley  Cooper,  News  and 

. iiiiiiiiiiii.iiiiiii 

mouth  (Va.)  Times. 

Writing — Phil  Heisler,  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun. 

Freedom  of  Information  — 
Mason  Walsh,  Dallas  Times- 
Herald. 

Technical  Progress — Tom  C. 
Harris,  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

• 

Printing  Trade  Pay 

Up  7Yjc  An  Hour 

Washington 
Pay  scales  of  printing  trades 
workers  in  cities  of  100,000  or 
more  population  advanced  an 
average  of  7  cents  an  hour  be¬ 
tween  July  1,  1955,  and  July  1, 
1956,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  reports. 

Average  hourly  rates  were  up 
7*/i  cents  in  newspaper  estab¬ 
lishments,  a  gain  of  2.5%.  Day¬ 
work  scales  averaged  $2.98. 

Averages  ranged  from  $2.66 
for  mailers  to  $3.29  for  photo¬ 
engravers. 

• 

Linotype  Director 

J.  A.  Keller,  vicepresident  for 
operations  at  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  has  been 
elected  to  the  company’s  Board 
of  Directors.  He  succeeds  Karl 
R.  Schoettle,  who  resigned  to 
devote  full  time  to  a  box  manu¬ 
facturing  business  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  Pa. 


Courier  columnist.  It  sells  for  B 
25  cents  a  copy  and  all  1 
profits  go  to  the  newspaper’s  B 
“Good  Cheer  Fund,”  which  g 
helps  needy  families  at  B 
Christmas.  More  than  4,000  B 
copies  were  sold  in  the  first  J 
two  weeks  it  was  on  the  B 
news  stands.  B 

Some  excerpts :  B 

ABODE — woodjn  plank.  3 
Bone — blessed  event,  i.e.,  | 
“I  was  bone  a  Charlestonian.”  J 
CALLER — Part  of  a  shirt  J 
that  goes  around  the  neck.  B 
FAINTS  —  A  barricade  of  9 
wood  or  brick.  3 

COAT  —  where  they  got  J 
that  jedge  and  all,  i.e.,  B 
“Stannup  for  hizzoner,  coat’s  | 
in  session.”  B 

OIL  AND — A  body  of  J 
land  surrounded  by  water.  9 
PLAY  IT — Something  you  1 
eat  grits  off  of.  9 

TARRED — Weary.  9 

YAWL — Mode  of  address  B 
used  by  N’Yawkers  visiting  J 
in  the  South.  B 

ZONE  —  Belonging  toj 
someone,  i.e.,  “That  nick-toy  g 
of  Papa’s  zone.”  g 


Canham  to  Head 
Manpower  Council 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Manpower 
Council  to  succeed  James 
D.  Zellerbach,  newly-appointed 
United  States  Ambassador  to 
Italy.  Mr.  Zellerbach,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  retains  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Council. 

Mr.  Canham  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  since  1953. 
The  Council  was  established  at 
Columbia  University  in  April, 
1951,  with  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant.  Its  members  provide  “a 
continuing  appraisal  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  manpower  resources  in  a 
period  of  enduring  emergency.” 
• 

Interest  in  Station 

Washington 
W.  P.  Hobby,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Houston  Post  Co., 
has  notified  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  that 
he  intends  to  exercise  an  option 


Judge  Favors 
Coverage  of 
Youth  Cases 

Philadelphu 

A  proposal  to  open  sessions  of 
the  Municipal  Court  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  allow  the  proceedings 
even  in  juvenile  cases  to  be  re¬ 
ported  in  newspapers  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Judges 
at  a  meeting  tentatively  set  for 
Dec.  20. 

Municipal  Judge  Adrian  Bon- 
nelly  made  the  announcement 
Nov.  17  at  the  end  of  City  Coun¬ 
cil’s  hearing  on  the  Court’s 
budget. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  press 
now  “is  not  excluded  by  law  but 
by  a  ruling  of  the  president 
judge.” 

“Our  public  relations  haven’t 
been  good  since  the  late  beloved 
Judge  Charles  L.  Brown  was 
president  judge,”  Judge  Bon- 
nelly  said.  “Perhaps  we  should 
go  into  the  matter  of  permitting 
newspapers  to  cover  juvenile 
court  and  depend  upon  their 
stability  to  protect  human  val¬ 
ues. 

“It  may  be  that  we  have  to 
say  to  newspapers  ‘come  on  in, 
the  water’s  fine,  we  have  nothing 
to  hide.’ 

“If  the  board  of  judges  should 
decide  to  open  hearings  of  all 
divisions  of  the  Municipal  Court, 
including  the  juvenile  division. 
I’m  sure  the  president  judge 
could  not  say  no,”  Judge  Bon- 
nelly  declared. 

“It  should  be  left  up  to  the 
press  to  decide  what  is  news  at 
these  hearings.  The  law  should 
not  protect  hoodlums  or  bums 
even  if  they  are  minors.  Some 
17-years-olds  have  minds  of 
adult  criminals.” 

• 

V'ugOHlav  Newsiiiaii 

Asks  U.  S.  Asylum 

Jakov  Levi,  U.S.  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Yugoslavia’s  Communist 
party  newspaper  Borb  i  in  Bel¬ 
grade  since  1953  and  a  former 
foreign  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
has  resigned  and  requested 
asylum  in  this  country. 

He  said  he  resig^i^  because 
of  the  arrest  in  Belgrade  of 
Milovan  Djilas,  former  Yugo¬ 
slav  vicepresident,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  of  his  disagreement  with 
President  Tito’s  approval  of 
Soviet  action  in  crushing  the 
Hungarian  rebellion.  Mr.  I-evi 
said  he  resigned  from  the  Com- 


to  buy  a  32 ^■4%  interest  in  _  ^ 

KFDM-TV,  channel  6,  Beau-  munist  party  and  appealed  to 
mont.  The  grant  of  a  permit  is  U.S.  authorities  to  peimit  him 
being  contested  by  the  Beau-  to  remain  here  as  a  political 
mont  Enterprise  Co.  exile. 
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RAILROADS 


Newark  Star-Ledger 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Star-Ledger  inttalls  new  6  unit  one  folder  Hoe  Pre$i 
equipped  with  Cutler-Hammer  Unit  Drive.  View  of  press  shown  above. 
Cutler-Hammer  Control  for  C-H  unit  drive  shown  at  side. 


-Keep  it  Simple— Keep  it  STURDY 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  BREAK  DETECTORS 

Stop  press  quickly  if  web  breaks. 
Web  can  be  rethreaded  without 
latching  detectors.  Easy  to  mount. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 

A  Cutler-Hammer  ''original"  thot  hot 
resulted  in  greater  total  savings  thon 
any  other  single  accessory.  It  instonlly 
slashes  broken  web  close  to  impression 
ond  guards  against  destructive  wrop- 
arounds  and  costly  deloys— resets 
automatically. 


•  R 


-R-r 


'Ji 


turns  to  the  Keep-it-Simple 


Ludington,  AAich.,  Daily  N«wt  installs  Goss  Dek>/ 
Tube  Press  with  Cutler-Hammer  2-AAotor  Pre: 
Drive.  This  it  similar  in  type  to  many  Magazine  Cok 
&  Roto  Printing  Installations  C-H  equipped. 


~H  press  drive 


"All  roads  may  lead  to  Rome”— 
but  experienced  travelers  pick  the 
SMOOTH  road.  The  Star-Ledger 
chooses  for  its  newest  press 
[addition  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Unit  Drive  system. 

In  fact,  during  1954,  ’55  and 
’56,  at  least  twenty-six  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  publishers 


(list  on  request)  selected  Cutler- 
Hammer  Unit  Drives  for  new  or 
additional  press  installations. 

Check  into  this  selection  of 
the  "SMOOTH  Road”.  It’s  the 
unit  press  drive  any  plant  elec¬ 
trician  can  manage. 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  1 223 
St.  Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


CUTLER' HAH  MER 


Keep  ii  CUTLER-HAMMER 


personal  mention 


Maurine  Eastus,  formerly 
women’s  editor  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- Times — 
named  women’s  editor  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Mornivg  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Daily  Republic.  She  replaces 
Velma  Baylor,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  Yakima  dailies 
as  Mrs.  Eastus’  assistant. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  Fine,  formerly  with 
Printer’s  Ink  and  pubh'sher  of 
the  Bronxville  (N.Y.)  Reporter 
and  the  Tuckahoe  (N.Y.) 
Record — to  Hearst  Magazines. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Wellenkotter,  former 
editor  of  the  Alamosa  (Colo.) 
San  Luis  Valley  Conner — to 
editorial  staff  of  Cervi’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  Denver  business  weekly.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Cliff 
Edwards  Jr.,  formerly  with 
public  relations  department  of 
Climax  Molybdenum  Corp. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Carter,  member  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal 
staff  for  20  years  and  city  editor 
for  the  past  five  years — re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  copy  rim  of 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Reg¬ 
ister.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Frank  Gordy,  State  Capitol  re¬ 
porter,  and  former  editorial 
writer  for  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Register. 

*  4>  * 

Nelson  Griswold,  executive 
city  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News — married  to  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Delaney  of  Baldwins- 

ville,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

James  R.  Benefield,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  San  Francisco 

(Calif.)  Examiner  —  appointed 
publicity  representative  for 
United  Air  Lines  in  .Snn  Fran- 


Alfred  Balk,  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times — 
accepted  a  position  as  writer  for 
the  Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  public  relations 
*  *  * 

Tom  Potw'IN  Jr.,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Herald — to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune. 


Oscar  D.  Barker  has  been 
named  assistant  sports  editor  of 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  —  transferring 
from  the  city  staff  where  he 
was  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter. 

*  * 

Breta  L.  Griem,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal’s  WTMJ- 
TV  station — elected  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Women’s  Press 
Club.  Judy  Hierseman,  assist¬ 
ant  society  editor  of  the  Sheboy¬ 
gan  (Wis.)  Press — elected  sec¬ 
retary. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Rosenthal,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  Sunday  staff — 
elected  president  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Newspaper  Guild,  succeed¬ 
ing  Paul  Gustafson,  Sentinel 
church  editor. 


James  Coon — promoted  from 
make-up  in  the  composing  room 
to  news  editor  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News, 
replacing  Bruce  Brotzman,  re¬ 
signed  to  return  to  Ca’if. 

*  *  ♦ 

Talbot  Harding  of  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
I’lain  Dealer — resigned  to  be¬ 
come  associate  editor  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  Magazine  in 
Cleveland. 


William  Streckfuss,  artist 
for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer — elected  president  of  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  succeeding  Mickey 
Segel,  reporter  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 


Laverne  Larson,  Jamestown 
(N.Y.)  Post  Journal  sports 
writer  for  the  past  six  years — 
named  acting  Postmaster  of 
Lakewood,  N.Y. 

*  *  « 

Irene  Thirer,  of  the  New 

York  Post — new  chairman  of 

the  New  York  Film  Critics  for 
a  one-year  term,  succeeding  A. 
H.  Weiler  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Quinn,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News  reporter  —  resigned  to 
join  Humble  Oil  Company’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff. 


O.  C.  O’Kell — received  h's 
25-year  pin  for  service  in  dis¬ 
play  department  of  Glendale 
(Calif. )  News-Press. 


John  M.  Martin,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Brea  (Calif.) 

Propress — to  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  Northrop 
Aircraft,  Inc.  New  editor  of 
the  Progress  is  J.  Wes  Delacy, 
son  of  the  publisher,  Charles 
Delacy. 

*  *  * 

James  Donnelly,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hastings  (Neb.) 
Daily  Tribune  and  formerly 

with  the  Holdrege  (Neb.)  Daily 
Citizen — resigned  to  become  a 
staff  member  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.  )  World-Herald. 

«  *  « 

G.  F.  Utter,  formerly  with 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  and 
former  public  relations  account 
representative  for  the  last  15 
years — to  the  staff  of  Flournoy 
&  Gibbs,  public  relations  firm. 
*  *  « 

Lenny  Anderson,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times  sports  depart¬ 
ment — writing  a  daily  feature 
column  on  general  Seattle 
events. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  Dunlop  Weaver, 
after  a  long  absence  from  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  —  re¬ 
turned  as  its  society  editor.  She 
was  formerly  assistant  to  Mae 
Dearness,  now  a  Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Enquirer  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Georg  N.  Meyers,  sports 
editor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times — in  Australia  covering 
the  Olympic  games. 

*  •  * 

Arthur  Isabel — from  Her¬ 
kimer  (N.Y.)  Telegram,  to  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Amste’-dom,  N.Y. 
for  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.) 

Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Perry  H.  Van  Guysling,  one¬ 
time  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  artist  —  leaving  state 
government  service  to  be  vice- 
president  of  Compositioi!  Corp., 
Albany  typographic  service 

firm. 

*  *  * 

Stuart  Bohacek,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wilber  (Neb.) 
Republican — appointed  as  for¬ 
eign  service  staff  officer  with 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
His  immediate  assignment  is  to 
the  Far  East. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Kemper,  publisher  of 
the  Alliance  (Neb.)  Daily 
Times-Herald — elected  president 
of  the  AP  newspaper  members 
of  Nebraska.  JoE  R.  Seacrest, 
associate  editor  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal — named  vice- 
president. 


Fred  Steffen,  state  and  farm 
page  editor  of  the  Ean  Claire 
(Wis.)  Daily  Leader — appointed 
administrative  assistant  to  Rep. 
Lester  Johnson,  Black  River 
Falls,  Wis.  9th  District  con¬ 
gressman. 

*  *  * 

William  Griffith,  former 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (Ohio)  Vindicator  and 
political  columnist  for  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Tmes— named 
editor  of  the  Locomotive  En¬ 
gineer,  newspaper  of  the  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

*  *  * 

Max  Wauchope,  city  editor 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News — elected  to 
board  of  directors  of  Klamath 
County  Chamber  of  Conimerce. 

*  «  V 

Maxwell  Riddle,  doc  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
— returned  from  Africa,  where 
he  had  been  named  juoge  of  all 
breeds  at  the  Pretoria  Dog 
Show. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  H.  Gillespif,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate  —  elected 
president  of  Kiwani.s  Club. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  H.  Stevens,  East 
Haven,  Conn.,  correspondent  for 
area  newspapers  since  1914— 
retiring.  Patrick  J.  O’Leary 
succeeds  him  as  resident  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier. 


Robert  W.  Brown  —  resign¬ 
ing,  effective  Feb.  28,  as  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger 
and  Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer. 
He  will  announce  his  plans 
later. 

*  *  * 

James  Saxon  Childers— re¬ 
signing,  Jan.  1,  as  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  to 
resume  his  personal  writing 
career.  He  is  a  former  Army 
Intelligence  officer,  author, 
newspaperman.  He  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal  five  years 
ago. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Pollyanna  on 
the  Editorial  Page 


Americans  are  an  optimistic  people.  They  tend  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  silver  lining  apd  over- 
look  the  storm  clouds.  Until  quite  recently  this  optimism  was  reflected  in  America’s  editorial  pages. 

For  a  full  year  following  the  1955  Geneva  conference  most  writers  on  world  affairs  radiated 
cheer  and  confidence.  Most  writers,  we  repeat,  because  there  was  one  writer  who  saw  the  clouds. 
And  when  the  roof  caved  in  this  fall,  his  readers  were  prepared  for  it. 

We're  referring  to  the  noted  author  and  columnist,  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer.  A  supreme  realist 
in  world  affairs,  Mr.  Mowrer  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  early  recognition  of  the  Nazi  menace. 
He  has  continued  to  call  his  shots  accurately  and  forcefully.  No  other  writer  on  world  affairs  has 
been  so  unerring  in  his  predictions,  so  courageous  in  his  criticism.  Here  are  some  typical 
Mowrerian  insights: 


•  As  early  as  March,  1955,  Mowrer 
perceived  that  "preponderant  power 
within  the  USSR  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  military." 

e  He  forsaw  Israel's  attack  on  Egypt 
as  early  as  March,  1954,  and  said  it 
would  be  a  "disaster  for  everybody 
except  the  USSR." 

e  He  anticipated  Egypt's  seizure  of  the 
Canal  months  before  it  happened. 


e  As  early  as  lost  August  Mowrer 
warned  against  an  Allied  split  over 
Suez. 

e  He  reported  Communist  plans  for 
sending  volunteers  to  the  Middle 
East  long  before  other  columnists 
got  wind  of  it. 

e  He  was  weeks  ahead  of  everybody 
in  predicting  the  present  crisis  and 
that  it  could  lead  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 


Rose'colored  glasses  are  pleasant  to  look  through.  The  trouble  is,  they  cut  down  on  vision. 
Mowrer  doesn’t  wear  rose'colored  glasses.  He  doesn’t  pussyfoot.  He  looks  a  fact  in  the  face  and 
reports  on  it.  If  the  fact  is  unpleasant,  he  still  reports  on  it. 

Such  toughminded  realism  is  necessary,  we  believe,  if  America  and  America’s  newspapers  are 
to  remain  strong.  If  you  agree,  contact  us  today  for  details  about  Mr.  Mowrer’s  thrice'weekly  and 
once-a'week  Q  and  A  columns. 


The  or  Id's  l.eailinfi,  Intlependrnt  Syndirate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

Jio  PAIk  AVE-,  N  Y  17,  N  Y.  Tel  YUkon  6  7625 
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Personal 

{Continued  from  puye  44) 


DOMINICK  R.  Peluso,  New 
York  Daily  News — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Inner  Circle,  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  City  Hall  and  politi¬ 
cal  reporters. 


Chap.man  Wentwouih,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dunsmuir  (Calif.) 
News  and  co-owner  of  the  Tule- 
lake  (Calif.)  Reporter — elected 
to  the  board  of  directorr  of  the 
Dunsmuir  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


Fred  Jones — leaving  staff  of 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram 
(labor  reporter)  to  be  an  in¬ 
ternational  representative  in 
eastern  Canada  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild. 


Geoffrey  Currall,  veteran 
of  30  years  with  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times  —  named  news 
editor. 


Paul  Avery,  sports  editor  of 
the  Anchorage  (T.A.)  Daily 
Times — returned  to  Hawaii  to 
join  the  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Ad- 
vertis'r  editorial  staff. 


I  John  J.  Brosnan  hi,  on  au- 
'  diting  staff.  International  Silver 

I  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  past  17 

•  years — resigned  to  become  as- 

i  sistant  comptroller,  Meriden 

i  (Conn.)  Record- Journal  News¬ 

papers. 


E.  E.  Hill — from  Shawnee 
(Okla.)  News-Star  wire  news 
de.sk  to  copy  desk  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Times. 


Louis  G.  Deinzer,  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette  and  re- 
jiorter  for  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal — to  the  staff  of 
Flournoy  &  Gibbs,  publicity 
firm  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Evert  Person,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press-Democrat  —  elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation. 


Dennis  Wilson — to  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  from  Peninsula 
Newspapers,  Inc.  Other  M-N 
retail  advertising  staff  new¬ 
comers  are  Robert  Nichols  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  Star 
and  Jack  Lyle,  from  San 
Leandro  (Calif.)  Morning 
News. 


Robert  Van  Leer  resigpied 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Eureka  Newspapers  Inc.  to 
publish  the  Gold  Beach  (Ore.) 
Curry  County  Reporter,  which 
he  purchased  from  Mrs.  Wickes 
Shaw  and  Don  Coykendall. 


Roelif  a.  Loveland,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  and  editorial  writer 
for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Deader — named  winner  of  the 
second  annual  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  award  sponsored  by  the 
Laymen’s  National  Committee. 


Jack  Lowe,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Sidney  (Neb.) 
Telegraph  —  named  Sidney’s 
“Boss  of  the  Year”  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Robert  Bowman,  copy  editor, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Pnquirer — 
back  at  his  desk  after  a  long 
illness. 


Tom  Gish,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light — 40  years  on  the  ad  .staff 
of  the  Light;  presented  a  gold 
wrist  watch  by  fellow  workers. 
Col.  B.  J.  Horner,  now  publish¬ 
er,  was  on  the  ad  staff  when 
Gish  joined  it  in  191(5. 


Grace  T.  Harrington,  who 
worked  on  the  Honolulu  CT.  H.) 
Advertiser  from  1953  to  1955 
as  assistant  to  the  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  and  then  as  assistant  to  the 
national  advertising  manager — 
to  the  radio-television  traffic  de¬ 
partment  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.  in  New  York. 


Clean  Sports$nan»hip 
Awardn  Presented 


Thirty  young  athletes  re¬ 
ceived  the  Lou  Gehrig  award 
for  exemplary  conduct  and 
sportsmanship  on  the  playing 
field  this  week  at  the  New  York 
Journal- American's  28th  annual 
All-Scholastic  Awards  Banquet 
The  event,  climax  of  the 
schoolboy  gridiron  season  in 
New  York,  took  place  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker.  Jim  Lee  Howell, 
coach  of  the  football  Giants, 
was  principal  speaker. 


Hotntretl  hy  Kinf> 

New  Orleans 


Jack  Ginley,  formerly  with 
the  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times- 
Star,  and  William  Dransfield, 
previously  with  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune — now  on  the 
national  advertising  staff,  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News. 


ANGLER— Mr*.  W.  C.  Chilton  III, 
wife  of  the  assittant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  stands  beside  the  36- 
pound  sailfish  she  landed  off  Boca 
Raton  durinq  the  recent  SNPA 
convention. 


George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Times-Picayunr,  was  re¬ 
cently  awarded  the  decoration 
of  Officer  in  the  Order  of 
Leopold  II  by  the  consu’-general 
of  Belguim.  Mr.  Healy  was  cited 
for  his  “sympathetic  under¬ 
standing”  of  Belgium’s  postwar 
problems.  The  award  was 
ordered  by  King  Baudonin. 


Albert  W.  Auvil — to  UP  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 


J.  L.  Jennings,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Bartles¬ 
ville  (Okla.)  Examiner-Enter¬ 
prise — elected  vicepresident  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  U.S.  High¬ 
way  75  Association. 


Bellamy  Scholar  Fund 

Cleveland 


Earl  S.  Dapp,  formerly  with 
the  Alamosa  (Colo.)  San  Luis 
Valley  Daily  Courier  and  news 
editor  of  the  Las  Cruecs  (N.M.) 
News-Sun — appointed  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Plattsmouth  (Neb.) 
Journal. 


Charles  E.  Burroughs  Jr., 
member  of  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News — appointed 
retail  advertising  manager.  He 
joined  the  News  in  August, 
1955,  as  a  solicitor  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department. 


Friends  of  the  late  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  have 
set  up  a  scholarship  fund  in 
his  name  at  Antioch  College, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  The  Fund 
will  provide  a  maximum  of  $80<i 
for  a  different  student  each 
year. 


Newton  Townsend,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital — resigned  to  di¬ 
rect  a  training  program  for 
foreign  newspapermen  operated 
by  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  the  Department  of  State. 


Arthur  W.  Chipman  — 
named  general  manager  of  Los 
Angeles  Suburban  New.spapers, 
Inc.,  publisher’s  representative 
for  30  community  newspapers. 
He  succeeds  Aaron  D.  Vilixr. 
resigned. 


Richard  C.  Lee,  manager  of 
the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment — given  broader  assign¬ 
ment  as  assistant  advertising 
director  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune. 
Mr.  Lee,  who  joined  the  R&T 
in  1935,  will  help  Advertising 
Director  Charles  J.  Feldmann 
in  coordinating  the  activities  of 
various  divisions. 


Ivan  L.  Manning,  former 
managing  editor  of  a  group  of 
Southern  California  papers  — 
named  public  relations  executive 
for  Hawaiian  Dredging  Co.,  in 
Honolulu. 


Michael  J.  De  Shfkbinin— 
advanced  from  managing  editor 
to  editor  of  the  Lebanon  (N.H.) 
Valley  News,  succeedmg  JAMES 

L.  Farley,  resigned.  Martin 

M.  Midgette — promoted  from 
sports  editor  to  new.s  editor, 
and  John  Segraves,  formerly 
with  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News — named  sports  edi¬ 
tor. 


James  R.  Renneisen  —  from 
Louisville  bureau  staff  to  man¬ 
ager  of  the  UP  bureau  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  replacing 
Thomas  E.  Gish,  now  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Whitesburg  (Ky.) 
Mountain  Eagle. 


David  R.  Daniel,  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Tinu$ 
— presented  a  40-year  service 
pin,  and  Ward  E.  Dutfv.  editor, 
a  35-year  pin,  at  meeting  of 
20-year  Club  which  has  1®2 
members. 
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Promotion  Men  Decry 
Editors’  Lack  of  Help 


Chicago 

Newspaper  promotion  men 
would  probably  be  a  lot  hap¬ 
pier  if  managing  editors  would 
Uke  a  short  course  in  news¬ 
paper  promotion. 

At  least  that  seemed  to  be 
the  consensus  of  members  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  at  a  two- 
day  Central  regional  conference 
here  this  week. 

Several  members  complained 
that  managing  editors  do  not 
give  them  enough  advance 
warning  to  promote  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  properly.  “Some  of  them 
dump  new  features  on  our 
desks  a  day  or  two  before  the 
feature  is  to  start  running,” 
they  complained.  “If  they  knew 
anj^ing  about  promotion,  they 
would  know  that  we  can’t  do 
any  kind  of  a  promotion  job 
with  that  .short  notice.” 

On  the  debit  side,  18  of  29 
members  who  attended  a  panel 
session  on  editorial  news  and 
feature  promotion  moderated 
by  Robert  N.  Weed,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  &  Tribune,  said  they 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of 
editorial  features.  However, 
none  have  the  Anal  word  on 
what  features  would  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

Appeal  to  Syndicates 
NNPA  members  also  com¬ 
plained  that  the  majority  of 
promotion  material  received 
from  editorial  feature  syndi¬ 
cates  is  below  par.  They  sug¬ 
gested  that  syndicates  should 
concentrate  on  providing  news¬ 
papers  with  glossy  prints  and 
factual  Information  and  leave 
the  ads  and  promotion  articles 
to  the  newspaper  departments. 

Several  members  said  their 
newspapers  have  had  great 
success  in  the  development  of 
*  page  or  section  for  teen-agers. 
High  school  and  college  stud¬ 
ents  are  encouraged  to  write 
news  for  these  special  pages 
Md  some  are  paid  on  a  column- 
inch  basis. 

Members  of  the  editorial 
panel  were  Jake  Albert,  De¬ 
troit  News;  Clarence  Harding, 
South  Bend  Tribune;  Jack 
Newman,  Battle  Creek  En- 
<IMirer  &  News;  Tod  Raper, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  and  How¬ 
led  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis 

and  News. 

Getting  Subecriptions 
At  a  panel  on  circulation,  An¬ 
drew  Hertel,  promotion  man- 
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ager  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
reported  that  his  newspaper 
got  600  new  subscriptions  in 
one  week  through  telephone 
solicitations. 

Mr.  Hertel  said  a  crew  of 
university  students  are  hired 
to  solicit  subscriptions.  The 
students  are  paid  50c  for  each 
“start.”  They  work  as  much 
as  five  nights  weekly,  usually 
from  6  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  They 
offer  no  premiums  or  gimmicks 
and  use  a  “soft  sell"  approach, 
he  said. 

William  H.  Klusmeier,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Rockford 
Stcsr  &  Register-RepubHe,  said 
his  newspaper  picked  up  3,000 
new  subscriptions  in  10  weeks 
through  professional  solicitors. 
The  newspaper  paid  $1..50  for 
each  order  but  only  for  persons 
who  took  the  paper  for  at  least 
seven  weeks. 

Employe  Discounts 

Wilbur  J.  Powers,  Daven¬ 
port  (Iowa)  Times-Demoerat, 
suggested  that  newspapers 
might  increase  their  circula¬ 
tions  by  offering  special  rates 
to  employes.  At  his  newspapers, 
employes  can  have  two  news¬ 
papers  a  day  for  4.5c  weekly, 
one  of  which  is  delivered  at 
home.  The  regular  rate  for 
both  newspapers  to  be  delivered 
at  home  is  70c,  he  said.  The 
subscription  charge  is  deducted 
from  pay  checks,  he  added. 

James  F.  Dent,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette,  said  his 
newspaper  gives  each  employe 
$20.80  a  year  with  which  to  buy 
the  newspaper.  Other  NNPA 
members  attending  the  session 
reported  subscription  discounts 
ranging  from  20%  to  50%. 

Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moires 
(Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune, 
said  he  found  that  importing 
turtles  from  Louisiana  is  a  live¬ 
ly  way  to  boost  circulation.  Car¬ 
riers  are  given  a  turtle  for  so 
many  orders  and  when  all  tur¬ 
tles  are  distributed,  a  turtle 
derby  is  held  with  prizes  for 
the  fastest  turtle. 

.Another  NNPA  member  said 
his  newspaper  has  established 
an  “order  day,”  a  certain  day 
on  which  carriers  call  in  new 
subscriptions.  Special  prizes, 
both  in  cash  and  merchandise, 
are  awarded.  Other  members 
reported  that  they  had  ap¬ 
proached  schools  to  sell  sub¬ 
scriptions  with  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  each 
“start”  going  to  the  school. 
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PROMOTERS— Seen  et  Cenfrel  Re9ion  meeting  were:  John  Goefhch, 
promotion  meneger,  Sioux  City  Journel,  end  George  W.  Cersen, 
promotion  meneger  end  director  of  public  reletiont,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democret. 


A  show  of  hands  disclosed 
that  the  large  majority  are 
using  television  in  their  pro¬ 
motion  budgets. 

One  large  Midwest  newspa¬ 
per,  according  to  its  promotion 
manager,  is  spending  more  than 
$100,000  yearly  on  TV  promo¬ 
tion.  Another  is  reported  to  be 
spending  $70,000  yearly. 

Some  cities  report,  “hot  wars” 
between  the  two  media.  News¬ 
papers  in  Appleton,  Wis.  do 
not  carry  any  TV  listings  ex¬ 
cept  as  paid  ads.  The  Rock¬ 
ford  Star  &  Register-Republic 
carries  free  TV  listings  but 
has  dropped  the  call  letters  on 
the  local  station. 

In  a  session  on  advertising 
promotion  several  promotion 
men  said  their  newspapers  are 
using  other  newspapers  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  to  attract  more  na¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

Ted  Barrett,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  said  that  more 
than  50%  of  his  promotion 
budget  is  alloted  to  direct  mail. 

Joel  L.  Irwin,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
said  his  paper  has  doubled  its 
budget  in  the  past  three  years 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  out 
its  own  space  salesmen  to  call 
on  national  advertisers  person¬ 
ally. 

John  F.  Blatt,  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman-Times  was  modera¬ 
tor  of  the  advertising  panel. 
Members  were  Robert  Kime, 
Katz  Agency;  Budd  Gore,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  Mr.  Barrett 
and  Mr.  Irwin. 

New  officers  of  the  Central 
I'egion  are  Basil  P.  Caummisar, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  &  Times,  president;  William 
H.  Klusmeier,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Star  &  Register-Republic,  first 
vicepresident;  Howard  S.  Wil¬ 
cox,  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News,  second  vicepresident,  and 
Robert  Weed,  Minneapolis  Star 
&  Tribune,  secretary-treasurer. 
Earl  R.  Traux  Jr.,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  is  the 
retiring  president. 


Newspaperboy 
Linage  Again 
Sets  Record 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

.Another  record  in  newspa¬ 
perboy  promotion  linage  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Robert  A.  Macklin, 
managing  director  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation,  in  releasing  year-around 
totals  from  newspapers  through¬ 
out  California. 

Credit  for  the  new  all-time 
peak  total  should  go  to  John 
McCourtney,  Oakland  Tribune, 
and  his  committee,  Mr.  Macklin 
said.  He  expressed  belief  that 
California  leads  the  nation  in 
this  public  educational  step. 

The  total,  based  on  clippings 
received  at  CNF  offices  from 
more  than  100  newspapers,  wa.^; 
70,443  column  inches.  The 
Oakland  Tribune’s  total  was  13,- 
931  inches. 

Runnerup  position  went  to  the 
Eureka  Humboldt  Standard- 
Times  with  3,779  inches,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  the  Hayward 
Review  with  3,731.  Next  in  turn 
came  the  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise,  2,914;  Sacramento  Bee, 
2,237,  and  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News  2,037. 

• 

‘Front  Office’  Guild 

Honolulu 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  has  won  the  right  to  rep¬ 
resent  61  “front  office”  employes 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
The  vote,  in  a  NLRB  election, 
was  43  in  favor  of  the  AFL-CIO 
union  and  14  against.  The 
election  was  held  among  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  paper’s  pay  of¬ 
fice,  circulation  department, 
commercial  printing  department 
and  other  miscellaneous  clerical 
workers. 
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“What’s  America  really  like?’’  “VV’here’s 
the  biggest  zoo  located  in  America?’’  “Do 
they  actually  let  tourists  go  under  Niagara 
Falls?’’ 

These  are  some  of  the  many  questions 
every  American  abroad  has  been  asked. 
People  want  to  travel  in  America.  This  is 
why  Pan  .Am  is  publishing  another  travel 
encyclopedia:  Nev:  Horizons,  U.S.A. 

This  informative  510-page  hard-cover 
book  is  designed  to  encourage  tourism  in 
America  by  presenting  the  most  complete 
picture  pK)ssible  to  the  foreign  traveler, 
and  to  native  Americans  as  well. 

Compiled  with  the  help  of  American 
Airlines  and  local  C'hambers  of  Commerce 
and  information  offices,  Nev:  Horizons, 
U.S.A.  presents  ct)mprehensi  ve  suggestions 


on  what  to  eat  and  where,  lodgings  and 
prices,  points  of  unusual  and  historical  in¬ 
terest,  what  to  wear,  regional  sports,  good 
buys  in  local  products  and  helpful  hints  on 
American  regional  customs  and  habits. 

New  Horizo7ts,  U.S.A.  is  in  the  same  in¬ 
teresting  fonnat  as  Pan  Am’s  best-selling 
New  Horizons*,  The  Guide  To  World 
Travel  ( more  than  half  a  million  copies  sold 
to  date).  The  success  of  New  Horizons 
in  stimulating  world  travel  has  prompted 
Pan  Am  to  tell  America’s  travel  story,  too. 

V’isitors  from  outside  the  United  States 
make  a  contribution  to  America’s  econ¬ 
omy;  in  particular  to  the  travel  industry. 
And  just  as  important,  tourism  fosters 
peace  and  security  by  the  friendly  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  cultures. 

•  Rric.  lU  ft.  Pat.  Off. 

The  first  responsibility  of  an  airline 
is  to  be  a  useful  citizen. 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 

WORLD’S  MOST  EXPERIENCED  AIRLINE 


CIIICULATIOX 


2.3%  Gain  Recorded 
In  Newspaper  Sales 


Chicago 

The  combined  average  paid 
circulation  for  2,342  morning, 
evening,  all-day  and  Sunday 
newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  up  by 
more  than  2,500,000  copies  over 
comparable  figures  a  year  ago, 
according  to  a  survey  completed 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations. 

The  surv’ey  was  based  on  the 
six-month  period  ending  March 
31,  1956,  showing  the  combined 
average  circulation  to  be  109,- 
612,231,  as  compared  with  107,- 
033,940  for  the  same  period  in 
1955.  This  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  slightly  more  than 
2.3  per  cent  over  last  year’s 
figures. 

Confirms  E  &  P’s  Study 

The  ABC  study,  covering  all 
dailies  and  Sunday  papers  in 
both  U.S.  and  Canada,  serves 
to  confirm  the  earlier  annual 
E&P-ABC  cross-section  study 
for  the  same  period.  E&P’s 
cross-section  survey  of  circula¬ 
tion  trends  among  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  showed  that  330  morning 
and  evening  papers  had  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1.2  per  cent,  while 
184  Sunday  papers  showed  a 
gain  of  .41  per  cent.  (?]&P, 
July  14,  page  11.) 

Of  this  record  high  total  cir¬ 
culation,  105,548,851,  or  96.29 
percent  of  the  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  in  both  countries,  is 
audited  by  the  Bureau. 

The  Bureau’s  study  showed 
that  only  audited  circulation 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  regis¬ 
tered  combined  gains.  Morning 
circulation  of  269  ABC  papers 
was  up  396,247;  evening  circu¬ 
lation  of  868  ABC  papers  was 

Save  on  Carrier 

AGS 

N.B.A.  offers  you  better  qual¬ 
ity,  price  and  service  on  any 
type  of  carrier  bag.  Get  our 
quotation!  Also  on  aprons, 
collection  books,  binders,  dis¬ 
play  racks,  route  tubes,  pro¬ 
motion  ad-mats  and  monthly 
Circulators  Idea  Service. 

N.  B.  A. 

Newspaper  Beys  of  America,  Inc. 
912  E.  21  si  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 
Largest  Producer  of  Circutation  Supplies 


up  1,144,617;  all-day  circulation 
was  up  47,636  on  seven  ABC 
papers;  and  Sunday  circulation 
of  436  ABC  papers  was  ahead 
1,237,900  copies. 

AM's  Gain  in  Canada 

Total  combined  average  cir¬ 
culation  of  653  non-audited 
newspapers  in  U.S.  was  down 
4.7  per  cent  from  a  year  ago. 

In  Canada,  both  morning  and 
Sunday  circulations  were  up 
over  a  year  ago,  but  evening 
circulation  was  down.  Eighteen 
ABC  morning  papers  in  Canada 
were  up  18,260  over  1955;  80 
evening  papers  were  down  124,- 
651;  and  five  Sunday  papers 
were  up  56,167  copies. 

Total  combined  average  cir¬ 
culation  on  six  un -audited  Can¬ 
adian  papers  was  up  415  copies. 

“Significant  conclusions  from 
this  study,”  said  the  ABC,  “in¬ 
clude  the  fact  that  ABC  audits 
96.16  per  cent  of  the  combined 
average  paid  circulations  of 
daily  and  Sunday  papers  in  the 
United  States  and  99.70  per 
cent  in  Canada.  Also  significant 
is  the  fact  that  659  newspapers 
do  not  offer  advertisers  audited 
statements  of  their  circulation, 
and  61  issued  no  statement  at 
all  on  their  circulations  for  the 
period  of  the  study.” 

Source  for  this  study  includes 
ABC  Publisher’s  Statements  for 
the  period  ending  March  31, 
1956;  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
Service's  Newspaper  Rates  Data 
for  Sept.  15,  1956  and  SR&DS’s 
Canadian  Media  Rates  and 
Date  for  the  same  period;  and 
Canadian  Advertising,  Septem- 
ber-October,  1956. 

Following  is  a  recap  of  the 
overall  figures,  covering  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in  U.S. 
and  Canada: 


U.S.A.  A.B.C . . 

U.S.A.  Non-A.B.C.  .. 
U.S.A.  Total  _ 

Canada  A.B.C.  _ 

Canada  Non-A.B.C, 
Canada  Total  . 

Combined  A.B.C . 

Combined  Non-A.B.C 
Combined  Total _ 


Mettcomen  Society 
Salutes  Dallas  ISetcs 

The  National  Newrumen 
dinner  on  Jan.  10  will  honor 
the  Dalian  (Tex.)  Morning 
IVews  and  its  publisher,  Ted 
Dealey.  The  event  will  take 
place  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Pierre,  New  York.  Mr. 
Dealey  will  be  introduced  by 
Fred  F.  Florence,  president 
of  the  Republican  National 
Bank  of  Dallas.  Both  men 
are  members  of  the  N«*w- 
eonien  Society. 

Civic-Sports  Croted 
Salutes  Al  Abrams 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
More  than  500  Pittsburgher.s 
gathered  Nov.  28  to  honor  Al 
Abrams,  Post-Gazette  Sports 
Editor,  for  an  unselfish  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  devoted  to  help¬ 
ing  others. 

Leaders  in  the  sports  world, 
judges,  clergymen  and  Mayor 
David  Lawrence  were  among 
those  at  the  testimonial  din¬ 
ner. 

Founder  of  the  philanthropic 
Dapper  Dan  Club,  Mr.  Abrams 
has  raised  and  given  to  charity 
more  than  $300,000  while  car¬ 
rying  on  his  daily  stint  as  P-G 
sports  editor. 

Mr.  Abrams  wa.s  pre.sented 
with  a  check,  gift  of  his  friends. 
And  as  he  has  done  with  so 
many  other  checks,  Al  turned 
it  over  to  charity. 


Foothall  Banquet 

Wavtri.y,  N.Y. 

The  10th  annual  All-Valley 
football  banquet  w’as  held  Nov. 
29  at  the  American  Legion 
home  here,  honoring  the  foot¬ 
ball  squads  of  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
and  Sayre  and  Athens.  Pa.  The 
affair  is  spon.sored  by  the 
Evening  Times. 


21  Printers 
Win  Vacation 
Pay  Decision 

Monibal 

The  newspaper  Le  Devoir  has 
been  ordered  to  pay  21  of  Hi 
employes  involved  in  a  labor 
dispute  a  total  of  $11,500  ia 
vacation  pay  under  a  non-ap- 
pealable  ruling  handed  down  by 
Judge  Honorius  Michaud  in 
Magistrate’s  Court. 

The  men,  members  of  the 
International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union,  No.  145,  have  been 
off  work  since  April  20,  1955, 
after  negotiations  for  a  new 
contract  collapsed.  The  contract 
expired  in  1953. 

I.,e  Devoir  has  referred  to  the 
labor  dispute  as  a  lockout  while 
the  union  says  the  newspapers’ 
action  amounted  to  dismisal. 
The  vacation  time  accumulated 
during  the  year  prior  to  the 
dispute. 

Andre  Levesque,  union  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  said  lawyers 
have  been  instructed  to  seiie 
the  newspaper  if  payment  of 
the  vacation  pay  is  not  made. 

Judge  Michaud  ruled  that 
conditions  of  the  Civil  Code  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  cases  and  the  award 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  indi¬ 
vidual  understanding  between 
employe  and  employer.  Although 
the  union-company  contract  had 
expired  in  1953,  its  terms  could 
not  be  modified  and  constituted 
the  personal  agreement  between 
the  individual  and  Le  Devoir, 
he  said. 


Public  Library  File 

Marion,  Ohio 
The  Marion  Star  and  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers  have  do¬ 
nated  to  the  Marion  Carnegie 
Public  Library  all  back  issues 


>\AVEKI,Y,  IN.I. 

1  All  vr  11  Paper  s  Lxeculives 
annual  All-Valley  „  *  i  o  . 

iuet  was  held  Nov.  See  School  System 
American  Legion  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

honoring  the  foot-  Several  newspaper  executives 
of  Waverly.  N.  Y.  found  out  what  makes  their 
ad  Athens.  Pa.  The  community  public  school  system 
sponsored  by  the  “tick”  recently  but  the  experi- 
ence  cost  them  an  entire  day 

"'J  .  and  plenty  of  shoe  leather. 

Paid  The  Herald  -  Journal  group 

Circulajtion  toured  16  schools,  visited  class- 
101,144,557  rooms  and  lunched  with  pupil?- 
__  4,050,102  of  them  agreed  that  “this 

105,194,659  -^vas  a  most  enlightening  and 
4,404,294  profitable  experience,  concem- 
13,278  ing  one  of  the  most  important 
4,417,572  community  properties  our  news- 
inc  cAoo-1  papers  write  about — schools  and 
Children.” 

To^fiTslil  I"  newspaper  party  were 

_ Fred  D.  Moffitt,  advertising  di- 

of  the  Star,  on  microfilm,  dating  rector  and  associate  publisher; 
to  the  first  edition  of  Oct.  8,  C.  E.  Webber,  business  man- 
1877.  John  A.  Maxwell,  editor  ager;  Joseph  E.  Hart,  circula- 
of  the  Star,  said  the  paper  tion  manager,  and  Hubert  Hen- 
would  keep  the  film  collection  drix  associate  editor  of  th* 
current  by  donating  new  rolls  Herald.  Reporters  and  photog- 
each  month.  raphers  accompanied  them. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  8,  1954 


Number  of 

Paid 

Publications 

Circulation 

_  1580 

101,144,5.57 

.  653 

4,050,102 

_ _  2233 

105,194,6.59 

.  103 

4,404,294 

6 

13,278 

_  109 

4,417,572 

.  1683 

106,548,851 

_  659 

4,063,380 

_  2342 

109,612,231 

Daily’s  Policy 
On  Pictures 
Is  Publicized 


Watertown,  N.Y. 

The  Watertovm  Times  in- 
fonned  its  readers  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  picture  taking  with  a 
statement  of  policy,  as  follows: 

“Requests  for  pictures  to  be 
taken  by  Times’  staff  photog¬ 
raphers  for  use  in  this  news¬ 
paper  must  be  cleared  through 
the  city  editor  in  ample  time 
for  daily  and  nightly  schedul¬ 
ing,  When  the  photographers’ 
picture  assignments  have  been 
made,  no  further  pictures  can 
be  taken  which  will  overcrowd 
the  schedule.  It  is  impossible  to 
accommodate  requests  for  pic¬ 
tures  which  come  in  too  late. 

“Spot  news  pictures  will  al¬ 
ways  take  precedence  over  any 
previously  scheduled  assign¬ 
ments.  Times’  photographers 
have  been  instructed  to  omit 
any  scheduled  assignments 
which  would  interfere  with  a 
more  newsworthy  picture. 

“All  pictures  taken  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors  as  to  their 
suitability  for  publication.  Sim¬ 
ply  because  an  assigiiiment  is 
accepted  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  picture  will  be 
used.  Space  requirements,  com¬ 
position  of  the  picture  and 
numerous  other  factors  will  al¬ 
ways  govern  the  publication  of 
any  picture.” 


Nebraska  Data 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  newspaper  directory  for 
1957  published  by  Nebraska 
Press  Association  lists  270 
newspapers,  22  of  which  are 
dailies.  The  48-page  book  re¬ 
flects  43  ad  rate  increases,  27 
changes  of  ownership  or  man¬ 
agement.  Daily  circulation  was 
up  slightly  (5,000)  over  the 
1956  l^k.  Weekly  circulation 
was  down  slightly.  During  1966 
eight  weeklies  suspended  pub¬ 
lication.  Two  new  weeklies  were 
established. 


Semi -Weekly 
Turns  Daily 


Lancaster,  Calif. 

A  new  California  daily  was 
bom  here  when  the  Antelope 
Valley  Ledger-Gazette  moved 
from  semi-weekly  to  Monday- 
through-F  r  i  d  a  y  publication. 
Just  last  year  W.  J.  Valentine, 
publisher,  stepped  the  paper  up 
from  a  weekly  status. 

“I  hope  that  every  publisher 
who  ‘goes  daily’  could  have  as 
enthusiastic  a  welcome  in  his 
community  as  we  have  had,” 
Mr.  Valentine  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Behind  the  development  is  a 
history  that  goes  back  to  1886, 
but  much  of  the  past  was  lost 


when  a  fire  swept  the  plant  in 
1912.  Remaining  records  do 
show  that  in  1889  the  news¬ 
paper’s  partners  split  and  pro¬ 
vided  Lancaster,  then  a  town 
of  98  persons,  with  two  papers. 

Hard  times  during  World 
War  II  were  followed  by  the 
post-war  expansion  that  brought 
a  population  in  excess  of  10,000 
and  a  circulation  of  4,000.  Theo¬ 
dore  R.  Rupner  had  developed 
a  completely  modern  plant, 
when  he  sold  it  to  Mr,  Valen¬ 
tine  in  November,  1954. 

Mr.  Valentine  is  editor  and 
publisher  with  M.  W.  McQuil- 
lin,  managing  editor;  Leonard 
Pomerantz,  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  Edward  Denning,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  and  M. 
C.  McCartney,  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 


Pictures  Allowed 
At  Coroner’s  Inquest 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Proceedings  in  Washtenaw 
county’s  Circuit  Courtroom 
were  photographed  Nov.  28  for 
the  first  time  here. 

Douglas  Fulton,  a  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Ann  Arbor 
News,  snapped  pictures  of  a 
jury  being  sworn  in  and  a  key 
witness  testifying  at  a  coroner’s 
inquest.  He  used  a  35-mm 
camera.  Both  pictures  were 
printed. 

William  J.  Mullendore,  news 
editor,  obtained  permission  to 
take  ^e  pictures  from  Coroner 
Edwin  C.  Ganzhorn,  who  ap¬ 
proved  after  obtaining  an  opin¬ 
ion  from  the  Prosecutor. 


.LIP  TH/S 


To  show  your  publisher  a  NEW 
circulation  building  program 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO.  P 

35  East  Wacker  Drive  j 

CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS  ^ 

I  want  the  "SHOW  HOW"  on  your  new  circulation 
building  program. 


Newspaper 


•  Increase  circulation 

•  Add  revenue 

•  Reduce  expense 


Add  Accidents 

Cincinnati 
After  Post  reporter  Paul 
Cunningham’s  car  failed  to 
®*ke  a  curve  and  turned  over 
•^eral  times,  he  called  City 
Editor  Leo  Hirtl  and  gave  him 
««  story.  At  St.  Francis  Hos¬ 
pital,  Paul  was  treated  for  a 
•prained  back. 

editor  &PUBLI.S HER  for  D«»nbcr  8,  1956 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  COMPANY 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE 
CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS  N 


^  Complete  programs 

Easy  to  use . 

Works  anywhere... 
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R.  M.  Kauffmann  Dies; 
Star’s  Senior  Executive 


Washington 

Rudolph  Max  Kauitmann, 
vicepresident  of  The  Evening 
Star  Newspaper  Co.,  and  the 
first  member  of  the  Star’s  third 
generation  of  owners,  died  Nov. 
29  after  a  long  illness. 

As  a  clerk  in  the  business  of¬ 
fice,  later  a  reporter,  editorial 
assistant  and  literary  editor, 
secretary  of  the  publishing 
company  and  then  its  senior 
vicepresident,  he  had  devoted 
more  than  50  of  his  years 
to  the  paper. 

His  grandfather,  Samuel  Hay 
Kauffmann,  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  which  took 
over  ownership  of  the  paper  in 
18  6  8.  His  father,  Rudolph 
Kauffmann,  was  a  managing 
editor. 

Mr.  Kauffmann  was  born  in 
Washington  Dec.  22,  1882.  His 
mother  was  the  former  Jessie 
Kennedy  of  Fredonia,  N.Y. 

He  attended  the  old  Force 
School  and  later  prepared  for 
college  at  Cheltenham  Military 
Academy  near  Philadelphia  and 
the  Friends  School  here.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  bachelor  of  arts  de¬ 


gree  from  Princeton  University 
in  1905.  In  that  same  year  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Star, 
starting  in  the  business  office. 

Aide  to  Correspondent 

Shortly  thereafter  he  accepted 
a  position  as  private  secretary 
to  the  late  William  £.  Curtis, 
Washington  correspondent  and 
traveling  correspondent  for  the 
old  Chicago  ReeordrHerald. 

In  1908  he  returned  to  the 
Star,  transferring  five  years 
later  to  the  news  ana  editorial 
side  of  the  paper,  first  as  a 
reporter  and  later  as  literary 
editor.  He  became  the  com¬ 
pany’s  secretary  in  1927  and  in 
1949  was  elected  its  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

In  personal  tastes,  as  well  as 
his  newspaper  work,  Mr.  Kauff¬ 
mann  was  known  to  his  associ¬ 
ates  as  a  perfectionist.  Vigilant 
against  miscues  in  fact  and 
word  usage,  he  kept  reporters 
alert  to  mistakes  and  malapro- 
pisms  which  creep  into  print. 

Patron  of  Arts 

Mr.  Kauffmann’s  love  for  the 
arts  was  expressed  in  several 


ways.  The  years  during  which 
he  was  literary  editor  of  the 
Star  were  happy  days  for  those 
of  poetic  bent  who  like  to  see 
their  efforts  in  print. 

Mr.  Kauffmann  saw  to  it  that 
only  good  verse  reached  the 
editorial  page,  and  if  it  was 
lilting  poetry  about  nature,  its 
chances  for  reproduction  were 
vastly  improved. 

Another  phase  of  his  art  in¬ 
terest  centered  around  the  Cor¬ 
coran  Gallery  of  Art. 

Like  his  grandfather  and 
father,  Mr.  Kauffmann  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  National  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Bank  before  his  resignation 
in  1952,  and  was  vicepresident 
of  the  Columbia  Planograph 
Co.,  an  offset  printing  firm  in 
which  his  father  had  invested. 

In  1911  Mr.  Kauffmann  mar¬ 
ried  Edith  Charlotte  Willis  of 
Champaign,  Ill.  They  had  three 
sons,  Rudolph  Kauffmann  II, 
Godfrey  Willis  Kauffmann  and 
John  Michael  Kauffmann,  and 
seven  grandchildren. 

• 

Vacation  Pack 
Plan  Successful 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Heavily  promoted  vacation 
pack  activities  continued  on  a 
year-around  basis  are  proving 
successful  at  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une,  reftorta  John  H.  McCourt- 
ney,  circulation  director. 

The  total  of  “Vacation-Pak” 
users  this  year  was  9,487 
before  November’s  close,  Mr. 
McCourtney  reported.  The 
Christmas  season  program  cus¬ 
tomarily  brings  a  good  return 
from  this  activity,  he  explained. 

In  the  vacation  pack  program 
subscribers  leaving  home  have 
the  ncwspaperboy  deliver  all 
missed  copies  in  a  bundle  on  the 
date  of  their  return.  Carriers 
are  credited  with  one  more 
point  than  awards  for  a  new 
customer  in  any  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  promotions. 

• 

2  Join  TV  Guide 

Philadelphia 

Two  former  newspapermen 
have  been  named  to  promotional 
jobs  at  Triangle  Publication’s 
TV  Guide.  James  F.  Haughton, 
formerly  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  the  Shenandoah 
(Pa.)  Evening  Herald,  will 
handle  publicity  and  employe 
communications.  James  R. 
Kelley,  formerly  a  staff  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
has  joined  the  newsstand  pro¬ 
motion  department. 


©bituarg 

Joseph  W.  G.  Clabk.  60,  pnk. 
lie  relations  director  fop  tht 
Canadian  Army  in  World  Wtr 
II;  former  newspapernuio  and 
advertising  agency  executho* 
Nov.  29  at  Toronto.  ’ 

♦  ♦  * 

Sue  G.  White,  retired  socic^ 
editor  of  the  Danville  (DL) 
Commercial-News ;  Nov.  27. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Owen,  79,  early 
newspaperman.  With  his  fathar, 
the  late  Judge  Frank  H.  0w«, 
he  bought  the  old  Coltta 
(Calif.)  Chronicle;  Nov.  22. 

*  *  * 

William  Richards,  69,  bio^ 
rapher  of  the  late  Henry  Ford, 
of  a  heart  ailment.  He  wu  a 
reporter  and  columnist  for  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Pren  for 
15  years;  Nov.  29. 

«  *  • 

Harry  James  Souder,  68, 
publisher  of  The  PouHryman, 
a  national  weekly  on  poultry 
fanning,  of  a  heart  attack; 
Dec.  2. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Henry,  64,  former 
Chicago  newspaperman  and 
public  relations  writer,  of  a 
heart  attack;  Nov.  29. 

«  «  « 

Eileen  Hennessy  Fltnn, 
47,  wife  of  Charles  H.  Flynn, 
managing  editor,  Ansonie 
(Conn.)  Sentinel.  She  was  once 
society  editor  of  the  Sentinel; 
Nov.  29. 

*  *  * 

Bert  Giegbrich,  82,  pioneer 
Wisconsin  newspaperman  and 
for  more  than  50  years  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Sauk  Co**- 
ty  (Wis.)  News  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1953,  after  a  long 
illness;  Nov.  24. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  B.  Coatswobth,  61, 
34-year  editorial  department 
employe  of  the  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co,  of  Tacoma,  Wash,  be¬ 
fore  his  retirement  last  June 
30;  Nov.  25. 


John  Corkery  Dies 

Aurora,  111. 

John  A.  Corkery,  70,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Aurora  Bea¬ 
con-News,  died  Nov.  24.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Boston,  he  had  been  a 
newspaperman  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  last  year. 


Why  Hunt  For  The  Important  News— 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  BE  ON  TARGET 
WITH  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 

$6.50  —  1  year  $10.00  -  2  years 

(52  issue! )  (104  issues) 

All  foreign  countries,  $10.00  a  year 

Please  enclose  check  with  order. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  .  ZONE  .  STATE  . 

COMPANY  .  POSITION  . 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 
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III. 


How  not  to  fill  Ills  shoes 


^r.  Editor,  you  can  shed  light  on  how  not 
to  fill  this  victim’s  shoes.  He  was  killed  on 
*dark  street  at  night. 

More  people  are  killed  or  hurt  in  traffic 
*tadents  at  night,  when  traffic  is  relatively 
^ht,  than  during  the  busy  daylight  hours. 


Mr.  Editor,  help  bring  safe,  modern 
street  lighting  to  your  community. 
Experience  proves  light  cuts  the  night 
traffic  toll  at  least  50  per  cent. 

Campaign  for  the  safety  of  modern 
street  lighting,  and  save  your  people 


suffering,  fear,  and  blood-money.  Wc  11 
be  glad  to  help — with  facts,  figures,  infor¬ 
mation  and  photos. 

Write  for  Everybody  tVins  IVitA  Modern 
Street  Lighting,  the  overall  street  lighting 
story  in  booklet  Cnrm. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  CWember  8.  1956 


Street  and  Highway  Safety  Lighting  Bureau 

1400  TERMINAL  TOWER  •  CLEVELAND  13.  OHIO 
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Plus  Values 
In  Promotion 
Program  Told 

San  Francisco 

Good  newspaper  promotion 
provides  prestige  values  to  the 
newspaper  in  the  under  50,000 
circulation  class,  it  was  pointed 
out  here  by  R.  C.  Marcus,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotior.  direc¬ 
tor,  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise. 

These  can  be  obtained  through 
the  application  of  a  sensible 
budget  and  are  in  addition  to 
promotion’s  overall  worth  in  ex¬ 
panding  the  dimensions  of  each 
department,  he  told  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  Association. 

Promotion  is  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  selling  of  national 
advertising  in  the  under  50,000- 
field  because  it  can  be  used  to 
gain  attention  to  the  field  and 
to  point  out  distinctive  features, 
he  said. 

“Larger  papers  automatically 
have  the  attention  of  most  space 
buyers,’’  he  said  in  explanation. 
“Smaller  papers  need  attention 
first.  The  big  thing  for  a  rep¬ 
resentative  is  to  get  the  space 
buyer’s  attention.’’ 

The  Press-Enterprise  solu¬ 
tions  for  promotional  problems 
included  a  new  policy,  a  revision 
of  the  promotional  approach, 
and  the  use  of  dual  purpose 
promotions. 

“Eye  Openers’’  Sought 

A  custom-made  market  book 
replaced  earlier  promotion 
pieces  which  were  found  to  be 
too  involved  for  “eye-opener 
use.”  More  selective  material 
was  used  in  the  new  book.  It 
included  only  effective  market 
points,  values  with  dramatic  ap¬ 
peal,  and  facts  that  “made 
news.” 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


If 


you  k«vu  ifitornutional  biulnoM 
IntorosH  aMoctatud  with  publiskin9, 
printing,  advartiting  or  commarcia' 
radio,  and  you  want  to  Itaap  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News 
the  national  monthly  business  news 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re 
latad  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


'I'm  one  of  Mr.  Raleigh's  associates." 


IS  Hcnnllloft  St.,  Sydney  Austrohe 
Aanoal  Subacription  to  U.  S.  $3..%* 
ITrite  for  sample  copy. 


The  new  market  book  is  a 
loose-leaf  brochure.  Revisions 
are  made  continually. 

The  stress  was  placed  on 
location  “to  show  we  definitely 
are  not  a  suburb  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,”  Mr.  Marcus  explained. 

Dual  Promotions 

Dual  purpo.se  promotions  are 
those  found  to  have  appeal  and 
value  in  two  or  more  fields.  As 
an  example,  Mr.  Marcus  said 
that  the  survey  material  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Market  Guide  has  been 
found  “of  great  interest  to  local 
businessmen  as  well  as  na¬ 
tional.”  This  is  distributed  an¬ 
nually,  after  preparation  for 
E&P. 

Trade  publication  advertising 
also  is  reproduced  for  local 
merchandising  planning  guide 
developed  in  work  with  various 
retail  groups  is  revised  and  dis¬ 
tributed  at  least  quarterly  for 
city-wide  reference. 

“Distribution  of  a  planning 
guide  in  addition  to  separate 
promotion  pieces  alerts  mer¬ 
chants  to  events  at  regular 
intervals.  Almost  all  of  the 
events  of  importance  are  backed 
up  with  one  or  more  mailing 
pieces,  however,”  he  explained. 

While  dual  events  are  de¬ 
veloped,  specifics  extend  into 
all  phases  “for  there  is  no  limit 
to  a  promotion  department’s 
helpfulness  to  a  newspaper,” 
Mr.  Marcus  observed.  One  spe¬ 
cialty  is  a  weekly  legal  court 
calendar  sent  to  each  attorney 
in  Riverside  County  which 
serves  to  promote  legal  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  P-E  promotion  program 
includes  the  services  of  a  copy 


and  campaign  sei-vice  depart¬ 
ment.  A  major  objective  is  to 
create  additional  sales  by  pro¬ 
viding  advertising  copy  to  be 
sold  on  speculation.  Its  services 
include  research  and  statistics. 
There  is  no  fee  except  when  art 
work  or  engravings  are  required. 


118  Carriers  Have 
Week’s  Fun  in  Sun 

Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledg¬ 
er-Star  gave  118  newspaperboys 
a  week  of  play  at  Miami,  Fla. 
recently. 

The  boys,  all  winners  in  a 
circulation  contest,  went  to 
Florida  on  the  Seaboard  Rail¬ 
road’s  Silver  Star  with  T.  E. 
Roberts,  circulation  director, 
and  10  district  supervi.sors. 


For  Pulp  Research 

Montreal 
The  Canadian  Government 
has  made  a  250.000  grant  to 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Research 
Institute  of  Canada  to  cover 
the  cost  of  build’ng  and  equ’P- 
ping  a  modern  research  center 
at  Pointe  Claire,  near  Montreal. 
Laboratories  now  are  located  in 
.seven  buildings  across  the  coun- 
trv. 


Thonkspiring  Issue 

The  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent  published  a  92-page 
Thanksgiving  paper  which  con¬ 
tained  547  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  cover  page  was  in 
color. 


Travel  Biz  Local 
Bo  A  Study  Shows 

With  many  thousandr  of  per¬ 
sons  making  cross-coantry 
jaunts  and  transoceanic  voya^ 
these  days,  vacation  travel  ii 
generally  regarded  as  meanin* 
trips  to  far-off  places.  The  fact 
is,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA  that  the 
great  majority  of  tourists  travel 
only  short  distances. 

“It  is  as  true  of  the  travel 
business,  as  it  is  of  virtually 
every  other  industry  selling  con¬ 
sumer  services  and  product!, 
that  ’All  Business  Is  Local,”  the 
Bureau  stated  in  releasing  i 
new  study  titled,  “Where  Do 
Your  Tourists  Come  From?” 

First  distribution  of  the  study 
was  made  earlier  thir  month 
at  the  Florida  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Travd 
Organizations.  James  L.  Bosse- 
meyer,  executive  vicepresident 
of  NATO,  in  commenting  on  the 
study,  called  it  “an  extremely 
useful  tool  for  anyone  in  the 
business  of  promoting  travd." 

The  booklet,  which  presents 
figures  on  tourist  origins  for 
14  different  vacation  spots,  dis¬ 
closes  that  “most  tourists  for 
any  particular  resort  area  come 
from  a  small  number  of  states 
within  an  easily  defined  area 
In  many  cases  the  states  are 
bordering,  or  geographically 
nearby.” 

Copies  of  the  booklet  are  ob¬ 
tainable  from  any  of  the  Bu¬ 
reaus  five  offices,  located  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


Barriers  Down 

Washinotos 
Another  federal  news  barrier 
has  fallen:  henceforth  the 
Treasury  Department  wil!  make 
public  settlements  involving 
penalties  for  refilling,  or  water¬ 
ing  down,  whisky  bottles;  se^e- 
ments  for  import  law  violation: 
and  will  ask  Congress  for  per¬ 
mission  to  make  public  appliO' 
tions  for  tax  exemption  of  non¬ 
profit  organizations. 


NAM  Cites  NEA 

A  special  “Award  of  Recogni¬ 
tion”  was  presented  to  the  N»‘ 
tional  Editorial  Association  for 
its  active  devotion,  through  the 
nation’s  non-metropolitan  pre**- 
to  the  preservation  of  onr 
country’s  basic  freedoms,  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  during  its  61st  annua 
Congress  of  American  Industry, 
Dec.  6. 
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oy,  that  fellow  really  knows  his  stuff! 


.  .  .  and  why  not?  When  it  comes  to  insurance 
protection,  your  hxal  agent  is  an  expert.  He’s 
also  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  knows 
your  problems. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  Capital  St(x :k  C.ompany 
agent  or  broker  to  see  that  you  get  the  proper 
insurance  coverage  and  to  help  you  if  you  have 
a  claim  under  your  policy. 

He  is  one  of  200, (mx)  independent  l(x:al  agents 


and  brokers  in  business  for  thenisehes,  to 
serve  you. 

Your  hxal  agent  is  nearby.  He’s  handy  when 
you  need  him  fast.  You  can  talk  to  him  any 
time.  He  will  see  that  you  have  the  right  kind 
of  insurance  and  the  right  amount,  whether 
it’s  fire  or  any  other  insurance. 

So  for  quality  insurance  service,  .see  your  in¬ 
dependent  ItKal  Capital  Suxk  Cr)mpany  agent. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS  „ 

-  tor  quality ,  look  for  this  sym- 

M.  Only  an  indrpmdmt 
Caf/ilal  Stork  Company  agrnt 

John  St„  \rn-  York  ^8,  N.  Y.  •  222  \V.  ,\(l;inis  Sf.,  ('.hir;i"o  6,  III.  •  |l)',  C:ilirorni;i  St.,  S;in  Friiniisio  j.  (  alii.  or  hrokn  may  display  it. 


■  I  Srn'ire  Organizalion  Mainlained  by  220  (iafiihil  Slock  Fire  hisiiraiice  ('.nmfintiie.s 
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What's  New... 

Newsprint  Roll  Clamp 

A  new  paper  roll  clamp  with 
high  strengrth  and  rigidity,  and 
high  clamping  force  without 
high  pressure,  originally  de¬ 
veloped  for  a  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturer,  is  especially  designed 
to  facilitate  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  boxcars  and  trucks. 

One  arm  is  fixed  solidly  to 
the  clamp  body,  and  the  other  is 
ders  to  insure  adequate  clamp- 
moved  by  two  hydraulic  cylin- 
ing  force  with  low  pressure. 
The  fixed  arm  is  short.  The 
movable  arm  pad  extends  be¬ 
yond  the  center  of  the  roll.  This 
permits  picking  up  horizontal 
rolls  from  the  floor  without 
having  to  chisel  under  the  roll. 
The  load  pads  extend  beyond 
the  body  of  the  clamp  and  the 
clamp  arms,  so  there  is  no  inter¬ 
ference  when  approaching  rolls 
diagonally.  The  pads  are  30  in. 
wide  and  braced  against  distor¬ 
tion  which  could  reduce  clamp¬ 
ing  force. 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

- SECTION 

color  correction  has  been  the 

Time-Life  Color  Scanner  equations  by  an  electronic  com¬ 

puter  and  this  approach  was 
■  ■  ■  ■  V  ■  ■  undertaken  by  the  Interchemical 

Nearly  Ready,  Admen  Told 

V  ^  J  eouations  mathematica  Iv  ex- 


First  TTS  Circuit 
Operating  in  France 

The  first  teletypsetting  wire 
circuit  in  continental  Europe 
has  gone  into  operation  in 
France.  It  is  operated  by  the 
Agence  Centrale  Parisienne  de 
Presse,  a  group  of  11  news¬ 
papers. 

First  copy  was  produced  at 
the  Agence  Centrale’s  Paris 
office  and  transmitted  nearly 
200  miles  to  the  newspaper  at 
Dijon.  There  the  tape  was  re¬ 
produced  by  a  TTS  perforator 
unit  and  fed  into  a  Linotype 
Comet. 

In  the  beginning  enough  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  transmitted  daily 
CO  fill  approximately  one  news¬ 
paper  page. 

A  private  group,  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  Equipment  and 
Modernization  of  the  French 
Press  (G.E.M.E.P.),  plans  to  ex¬ 
tend  credit  to  French  news¬ 
papers  so  that  they  can  pur¬ 
chase  equipment. 


Printing  Catalog 

A  comprehensive  catalog  of 
equipment  and  supplies  for  use 
in  newspaper  production.  East¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Supply’s  20th 
anniversary  issue  contains  60 
|*Ces.  All  items  are  described 
in  detail  and  most  are  illus¬ 
trated.  The  catalog  is  available 
^  writing  to  the  firm  at  9603 
Northern  Blvd.,  Corona  68, 
N.  Y. 


The  Time-Life  electronic  color 
scanner  is  working  with  such 
consistent  results  that  it  will 
soon  be  generally  available  to 
help  advertising  agencies  pre¬ 
pare  high-quality  negatives. 

In  the  laboratory  nearly  20 
years,  the  device  has  been  used 
on  a  wide  range  of  assignments 
the  past  year  for  editorial  pro¬ 
duction  in  Time  and  Life  and 
their  affiliated  publications. 

This  information  was  received 
enthusiastically  at  the  recent 
Eastern  conference  of  the 
American  Association  ol  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  in  New  York 
City.  The  report  was  given  by 
T.  A.  Dadisman,  vicepresident 
of  Printing  Developments,  Inc. 

For  Sale — Not  Lease 

The  economics  of  the  scanner 
have  been  studied  carefully, 
leading  to  a  conclusion  that  it 
will  be  sold  rather  than  leased. 
June  1957  is  the  target  date  on 
the  timetable  for  introduction 
of  the  device  to  the  traae  which, 
ultimately,  would  include  news¬ 
papers  working  in  the  field  of 
color  separations. 

As  developed  at  the  Spring- 
dale  Laboratory,  the  scanner, 
Mr.  Dadisman  said,  vdll  pro¬ 
duce  four  continuous  tone  nega¬ 
tives  bearing  80  to  85%  fidelity 
with  the  original  copy.  This  is 


done  consistently  with  standard¬ 
ized  procedures. 

The  machine  is  particularly 
useful  in  making  color  correc¬ 
tions  rapidly  but,  Mr.  Dadisman 
conceded,  it  will  not  remove  any 
segments  of  copy.  It  will  re¬ 
produce  what’s  in  the  trans¬ 
parency  only. 

An  interesting  report  on  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  color  scanner 
field  was  given  by  Judson  A.  V. 
Hyatt,  vicepresident  of  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc., 
at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
.American  Photoengravers  A.s- 
sociation.  A  digest  of  his  reci¬ 
tation  follows: 

In  l^ocess  20  Years 

For  years,  scientists  have 
worked  on  the  idea  of  accom¬ 
plishing  color  correction  for 
platemaking  by  an  automatic, 
electronic  device.  The  basic 
principle  underlying  this  work 
has  been  photographic  masking 
as  applied  to  color  correction. 
It  is  possible  to  duplicate  to  a 
very  great  extent  this  masking 
procedure  with  an  electronic 
computer,  and  this  type  of  cor¬ 
rection  was  originated  at  East¬ 
man  Kodak  approximately  2(1 
years  ago.  The  outgrowth  of 
this  work  hos  been  the  Time- 
Life  Scanner. 

A  second  basic  approach  to 


color  correction  has  been  the 
solution  of  the  Neugebauer 
equations  by  an  electronic  com¬ 
puter  and  this  approach  was 
undertaken  by  the  Interchemical 
Corporation  approximately  20 
years  ago.  'The  Neugebauer 
equations  mathematically  ex¬ 
press  the  relationship  between 
color  as  perceived  by  the  eye 
and  the  dot  characteristics  of 
the  three-  and  four-color  inks. 
The  outgrrowth  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  the  RCA  ma¬ 
chine,  which  is  being  taken  over 
by  the  R.  R.  Donnelley  Com¬ 
pany. 

2  Basic  Approaches 

Practically  all  other  ap¬ 
proaches  to  electronic  color  cor¬ 
rection  are  variations  of  these 
two  basic  approaches.  There 
are  10  major  companies  work¬ 
ing  on  color  correction  with  an 
additional  activity  in  the  .Armed 
Services  for  reproducing  color 
maps. 

The  two  most  publicized  ma¬ 
chines  for  color  scanning  are 
the  Time-Life  and  RCA  ma¬ 
chines.  NEA-Acme  has  u  color 
scanner  for  three-  and  four- 
color  work  and  is  putting  this 
machine  to  regular  use  in  their 
own  operation.  Dr.  Rudolf  Hell, 
of  Germany,  has  test  units  in 
field  operation  of  an  electronic 
engraver  for  engraving  color 
plates  directly  from  original 
copy. 

Uther  organizations  that  are 
actively  working  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  color  correction  field  are 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


RAPID  DELIVERY — An  important  saving  in  time  has  bean  mada  by  tba  Painotvillo  (Ohio)  Talagraph  sine# 
moving  into  its  now  machanical  building  with  faster  presses  and  a  conveyor  system  (Rapisten)  from 
pressroom  to  circulation  room  to  tying  machines  to  trucks.  Papers  move  from  upstairs  press  room  by  wire 
conveyor.  Bundles  move  down  roller  slat  conveyor  lines  to  tying  machines,  thence  to  power  belt  lines 
which  convey  papers  via  gravity  wheal  conveyor  to  trucks. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 


puDiisning  plants  in  hve  citM 
in  order  to  speed  delivery  to  ht 
national  circulation.  Curreatiy, 
editions  with  the  same  oasic 
news  content  are  printed  « 
New  York  and  Washingtoa 
(The  Eastern  Edition),  (aij. 
cago  (Midwest  Edition),  Dallu 
(Southwest  Edition)  and  Su 
Francisco  (Pacific  Coast  Edi¬ 
tion), 

All  editions  of  the  Journal 
are  linked  together  by  a  trans¬ 
continental  network  of  leased 
wires.  Through  a  system  of 
remote-control,  automatic  typ^ 
setting,  developed  and  built  in 
the  Journal’s  own  engineerinj 
The  Journal  is  scheduled  to  plant,  identical  news  stories 


‘Automatic’ 
Plant  Is  Near 


NEW  PLANT  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  Pacific  Coast  Edition,  at 
1540  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  will  house  latest  automatic 
facilities. 


The  simple  operation  of  the  hydraulic  system 
of  the  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder,  is  the  key  to 
easy,  low-cost  maintenance.  Just  a  single  down¬ 
ward  motion  of  the  master  cylinder  piston  raises 
the  piston  in  the  slave  cylinder... and  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  There’s  only  a  single  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  hydraulic  and  mechanical  systems.  In 
fact  the  Star  Hydraulic  System  is  self  contained 
and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  quadder  itself. 
There  are  fewer  hoses  and  valves  too,  and  this 
means  less  down  time,  less  maintenance  time, 
and  therefore,  greater  dependability  and  more 
production. 


Model  Branch 
Plant  in  Use 


Chicaoo 

The  now  south  side  branch 
plant  of  the  Chicago  DaHy 
News  is  now  in  production. 

Circulation  Director  Kenneth 
Johnston  and  Mechanical  Su¬ 
perintendent  Wilfred  Coddinf- 
ton  were  on  hand  as  the  new 
“baby”  began  turning  out  pa¬ 
pers  on  Nov,  26. 

The  plant  serves  as  a  pro»- 
ing  ground  for  other  plants  te 
be  constructed. 

The  presses  at  the  south  side 
plant  are  semi-cylindrical  Go« 
Headliners.  There  are  12  uniti 
with  two  folders  and  8  auxilia*i 
ry  color  cylinders. 

They  are  designed  for  81 
pages  vdth  full  color,  and  ait 
geared  for  52,500  papers  gst 
hour. 


Twelve  Goss  pasters  provide 
continuity  of  production.  Othsr 
new  features: 

— Motor  driven  compensaton 

— Clutch  engaging  indicatioe 
lights. 

—Unit  lights  indicating  unit 
is  electrically  connected 
with  other  units  of  th* 
same  press. 

— Specially  designed  four-sec¬ 
tion  fountain  on  a  floo*' 
unit  that  permits  fow 
color  to  be  run  without  the 
use  of  portable  fountains. 
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However,  simplicity  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Write  for  the  information-packed  Star  Quadder 
brochure  right  now. 
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D  FOR  PERFORMANCE! 

Leading  Publishers  Choose 

the  Goss  Universal  Press 


It’s  Goss  again... leading  the  field  with  a  proven,  depend¬ 
able  and  versatile  universal  press.  That’s  why  the  im¬ 
pressive  list  of  leading  publishers  who  selected  universal 
presses  is  significant. 

Daily  and  weekly  publishers  like  the  universal’s  fine 
quality  black  and  multi-color  reproduction  with  full 
ROP  color  flexibility . . .  Continuous  Ink  Feed . . .  quick 
positive  lockup . . .  floor  level  operation . . .  unit  design . . . 
compactness . . .  easy  webbing . . .  accessibility. 

Plan  to  see  the  universal  in  pressrooms  throughout 
the  country  where  daily  records  eliminate  guessing  about 
efficient  production. 
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you  get  ^ 

EXTRA 

ADVA^^A6ES 

with 

Imperial  A 


frequent,  regular 
service  calls 
no  matter 
where  you  are 

/ears  ago  Imperial  origi¬ 
nated  the  first  type  metal 
servicing  plan  whereby  cus¬ 
tomer's  type  metal  would  be 
serviced  regularly  and  its  in¬ 
gredients  kept  continuously 
in  working  balance.  Today, 
the  successful  operation  of 
Imperial's  servicing  plan  still 
calls  for  frequent,  regular 
visits  by  trained  type  metal 
service  men.  These  field 
men  call  to  thoroughly  check 
your  metal  handling  so  that 
no  loss  of  production  can  be 
traced  to  your  type  metal. 

Dependable,  trained  plant 
visitation  service  is  another 
of  the  "extra  advantages" 
in  Imperializing  your  plant. 


Plant  •  Equipment 

First  Linofilm 
On  Field  Test 

The  first  Linofilm,  new  photo¬ 
typesetting  development  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  Brooklyn,  has  been  in- 
installed  at  a  New  York  com¬ 
mercial  printer  for  field  testing. 

Martin  M.  Reed,  Linotype’s 
president,  said  additional  Lino¬ 
film  systems  will  be  field-tested 
in  other  graphic  arts  applica¬ 
tions.  A  major  newspaper  will 
receive  the  second  Linofilm  at 
an  early  date. 

The  Linofilm  schedule  calls 
for  extensive  field  trials  under 
actual  oi)erating  conditions. 

Four-Unit  System 

Linofilm  system  consists  of 
the  Linofilm  Keyboard  unit, 
Linofilm  Photographic  unit, 
Linofilm  Corrector,  and  Linofilm 
Composer. 

Linotype’s  basic  studies  have 
been  on  character  projection 
means,  and  the  end  result  has 
been  a  simple  lens  system  of 
unique  characteristics. 

This  lens  system  permits  the 
simultaneous  exposure  to  one 
point,  of  a  complete  field;  in 
this  case  a  rectangular  charac¬ 
ter  array.  The  character  grid 
contains  88  characters,  and  if 
they  were  exposed  at  the  same 
time,  all  characters  would  be 
superimposed  on  each  other. 

To  permit  selection  of  in¬ 
dividual  characters,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  insert  into  the  op¬ 
tical  path  a  shuttering  device 
that  will  permit  one  character 
at  a  time  to  be  projected,  in 
response  to  individual  signal. 

The  first  or  keyboard  unit 


TYPE  METAL  CO. 


CHICAGO  50 


NEW  YORK  7 


PHILADELPHIA  34 


fKOOUCnON  MOOUCTl  KW 
THE  OCAPWC  ARTS 


Excellent  for  classified  pages,  "copy" 
lines,  general  display,  or  wherever  a 
condensed  outline  Gothic  is  needed. 
Made  in  18,  24,  30,  36  and  48  point. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  a  Chicago  14 


generates  all  the  data  com-  phy.  The  only  attention  r. 
mands,  and  the  second  or  photo-  quired  is  tape  feed  and  fflni 
graphic  unit  attends  to  the  op-  supply  and  removal, 
tical  task  of  character  pro-  A  keyboard  error  can  b( 
jection.  killed  at  the  keyboard  and  thi* 

All  machine  functions  can  be  automatically  kills  the  line  on 
keyboarded.  The  memory  func-  the  tape.  Next,  it  is  possible  to 
tion  is  embodied  in  a  tape  correct  the  tape  itMlf,  ligce 
which  can  be  used  at  any  time,  each  line  exists  as  a  block  of 
or  re-run  with  modifications  as  perforations  on  the  type.  This 
required.  can  be  done  from  proofreading 

Keyboard  Operation  the  typescript  or  front  a  Ant 

The  command  functions  em-  photographic  unit 

bodied  in  the  keyboard  unit  fol-  *^P*  “ 

low  a  sequence  from  keyboard,  ^ 

to  computer,  to  tape  perforator,  technique  and  can  then  be  re- 

The  keyboard  unit  charac-  o  ^  . 

teristics  are  as  follows;  The  Linofilm  Corrector  i.  . 

1.  Speed  is  maximum  electric  semi-automatic  shear  and  weld- 

typewriter  input.  "  This  unit  will  rteer  . 

2.  Justification  is  completely  of  type  out  of  a  film  gal- 

automatic  and  space  distribu-  substitute  for  it  i 

tion  in  interword.  correcting  line  from  the  w- 

3.  Spacing  means  are  avail-  this  b»e 

able  to  increase  or  decrease  set  JP  Pl^ce  of  the  erroneous 
widths. 

4.  Point  size  changes  from  The  Composer 

494  to  18  points  are  available  The  Linofilm  Composer  is  in 
in  12  steps  by  pushbutton  con-  optical  machine  that  entblej 
trol.  composition  of  type  from  4  to 

5.  Interline  leading  above  108  points  to  a  maximum  of  94 
body  size  of  zero  to  18  points  is  picas  line  length,  using  as  its 
available  by  keyboard  control,  input  of  type  on  film  or  paper 

6.  Point  size  change  is  auto-  generated  by  the  Linofilm  itself, 

matic.  Aside  from  the  enlargement  and 

7.  Eighteen  grids  are  avail-  reduction  function,  it  also  fnl- 
able,  each  with  88  characters,  fills  the  requirement  of  line 

8.  Automatic  quadding  and  placement  or  layout, 
centering  from  the  keyboard.  The  Linofilm  Composer  is  es- 

9.  All  faces  can  be  mixed  at  sentially  a  small  table-top  d^ 

the  same  size  in  a  line.  vice,  its  working  surface  being 

10.  l.ine  length  indicator  the  size  of  a  full-size  newspaper 

gives  exact  count  in  the  line  page.  By  dial  control,  it  will 
for  tabular  work  and  run-  enlarge  and  focus  a  selected  line 

arounds.  and  place  it  in  a  desired  posi- 

Photographic  Unit  tion  by  manipulation  of  two 

Photographic  speed  is  on  the  K^o^s  for  up-down  and  left- 
order  of  15  newspaper  lines  right  control.  The  projected  line 
per  minute.  However,  Linofilm  the  operator  in 

has  no  inherent  speed  limita-  correct  size  and  desired  op¬ 
tions.  Line  length  is  30  picas,  ^lon,  at  which  time  he  pushw 
It  carries  18  grids,  a  total  of  «  button  to  photograph  it^o 
1584  characters.  The  comple-  P®P®r  and  pr  * 

ment  of  grids  can  be  quicklv  ^  next  line.  Provism 

changed.  Pi  grids  for  special  made  foi  an  automatic  rephok^ 

I  work  can  be  provided.  Line  graphing  cycle  so  that  a  Wort 
erase  signals  bypass  photogra-  type  may  be  pho  ograp 
^ line  by  line  as  well. 

■  '■  • 

nNON  MOOUCTl  EOa 

E  oRATwc  Atn  Site  for  Plant 

F  '  Watcrvilu:,  Me. 

IAE  pm M  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co., 

^  has  bought  a  building  site  on 

.  College  Avenue  and  will  er^ 

a  new  plant  for  the  iVaUrvtll^ 
Morning  Sentinel.  Jean  Gsn- 
j  nett  Williams,  company  presi 

tmnnMatt  dent,  said  the  plant  may  be 

I  completed  in  1957  or  1958. 

■lO  NEWSPAPEg  CHASE  * 

SHEUPUTEEINISHE*  Selling  Star  Pafts 

V.  McKee  has  b«n 
vspaper  field.  will 

tANKUN  auAMNO  „  J  /M  I  for 

eons  IS,  lyiNNEsoTA  .  cover  Texas  and  Oklahoma  i®' 

.......  .  the  company. 
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CmpoHy 

CARISON  Ht-lO  NEWSPAPEg  CHASE 
CARISON  SHEU  PUTE  FINISH  Eg 

Sold  by  the  finest 
V  representatives  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

SEN  FtANKUN  SUAMNO 
MINNIAeOltS  IS,  lyiNNESOTA 
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Cline  scores  another'firsf 

Fully-Airtohfiatic  Pasters 
on  Production  Runs  at 

THE  KAN5A5  CITY  5rAR 


^  WESTERN  UNION  __  ^  f 

CA1^3  PO«ST  KANSAS  CITY  MO  7  IWJPMC 
CtINE  ELEC  MFC  CO^ 

3405  WEST  47  ST»  «SSN(V  7  FM  |  q5 

CONGRATULATIONS*  YOUR  NEW  FULLY--AUTOMATIC  WET-GLUE 
PASTER  WENT  ON  PRODUCTION  150  PM  SATURDAY^  NOVEMBER  3 
AS  PROMISED*  IT  NAS  MADE  EVERY  SPLICE  SINCE  AT  FULL 
SPEED*  IT  CONTROLS  CORE  SIZE  TO  WITHIN  ONE  THIRTY  SECOND 
INCH  OF  DESIRED  SETTINGS*  PROMISES  TO  BE  A  REAL  WASTE 
SAVING  factors: 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR  FRANK  MCKINNEY  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER* 


Color  Scanner 

{Continued  from  page  57) 

Inc.;  J.  F.  Crosfield,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don;  Kunter-Penrose  Ltd.,  Eng¬ 
land;  the  Belin  Company  of 
Paris,  and  the  Miehle  Printing 
Press  Company  in  the  U.S. 

Fall  into  3  Categories 

These  machines  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  in  three  ways.  There 
are  those  machines  that  scan 
original  color  transparencies 
and  produce  a  set  of  color-cor- 
lected,  continuous  tone  nega¬ 
tives.  Into  this  grouping  fall 
the  Time-Life  machine,  the 
NEA-Acme  scanner,  the  Hunt- 
er-Penrose  Autoscan,  the  Belin 
machine,  and  the  Crosficld  Scan¬ 
ner.  Then  there  are  those  ma¬ 
chines  which  scan  a  set  of  un¬ 
corrected  black  and  white  sepa¬ 
rations  which  have  been  made 
through  standard  color  separa¬ 
tion  filters.  Machines  featuring 
this  initial  separation  tech¬ 
nique  are  the  RCA  machine, 
the  Hell  continuous  tone  color 
correction  device,  and  an  alter¬ 
nate  version  of  the  Crosfield 
scanner. 

Into  the  third  classification 
falls  the  Fairchild  equipment 
which  scans  original  color  copy 
and  produces  a  screened,  not  a 
continuous  tone,  product.  The 
Fairchild  color  system  has  two 
alternate  outputs.  In  cne  ver¬ 
sion,  the  process  plates  are 
made  directly  from  original 
copy.  In  the  alternate  version, 
the  output  is  put  on  film  as  a 
color  corrected,  screened  nega¬ 
tive  or  positive. 

The  Time-Life  scarner  ac¬ 
cepts  color  transparencies  up 
to  8"  X  10"  and  produces  simul¬ 
taneously  four-color,  corrected 
separations  in  approximately  an 
hour  and  I.*)  minutes.  Enlarge¬ 
ment  or  reduction  is  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  screening 
operation. 

The  RCA  machine  accepts  a 


set  of  uncorrected  separation 
negatives  which  have  been  made 
with  standard  filters.  These 
separations  are  scanned  by  a 
cathode  ray  tube  and  the  image 
is  projected  by  a  second  cathode 
ray  tube  as  corrected  continuous 
tone,  four-color,  separation 
negatives.  The  corrected  separa¬ 
tions  are  produced  one  at  a  time 
in  approximately  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  each. 

This  technique  of  pro-separa¬ 
tion  has  an  advantage  in  some 
applications.  Composition  of 
copy  can  be  performed  in  the 
pre-separation  stage  to  greatly 
simplify  the  overall  problem  of 
producing  a  page  of  color  work. 
It  reduces  the  number  of  pieces 
of  film  being  handled  when 
several  pieces  of  color  copy  are 
used  in  composing  a  page. 

Next  is  a  color  scanner,  which 
has  been  used  already  for  in¬ 
ternal  commercial  production. 
This  is  the  NEA-Acme  Scanner 
developed  by  the  NEA  Service, 
Inc.,  Acme  Teletronix  Division. 
This  machine  accepts  color 
transparencies  or  opaque  origi¬ 
nals  and  produces  color  cor¬ 
rected  continuous  tone  separa¬ 
tion  positives  or  negatives  in 
either  three  or  four  colors.  All 
of  the  separations  are  made 
simultaneously.  A  unique  part 
of  this  machine  is  the  simplicity 
of  the  computer. 

German  Machine 

The  Rudolf  Hell  Company 
has  announced  a  color  machine 
which  engraves  a  finished  let¬ 
terpress  plate  in  plastic  or  metal 
and  has  three  prototypes  in 
use  in  commercial  installations. 
This  line  of  machines  is  known 
as  the  Engrav-A-Plate  and  it 
produces  a  maximum  size  plate 
of  0"  X  8"  and  produce.^  engrav¬ 
ings  to  same  size  as  original 
copy  although  equipment  for 
enlarging  and  reducing  has 
been  announced.  Simplification 
is  obtained  in  using  only  two 
electronic  channels  in  the  com¬ 
puter  for  color  correction  in- 


NOW!  GUARD  THE  SAW—  SEE  THE  SAW 

erno  the  CHIP 

Olur  SPRAY,  TOO 

with  the  new 

BRETT-GUARD“Triin-Se8" 
SEE -THRU  TRIM  SAW 
SAFETY  GUARD 

The  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  com-  Visibility  for  All  Operations.  Fits 
posing  room  has  tho  above  TRIM-  All  Trim  Sews.  For  Safety's  Sake 


stead  of  the  usual  three  chan-  difficult  problems  in  color  work 
nels  in  all  other  equipment.  is  lack  of  uniformity  of  emul- 
A  color  scanner  based  on  the  sions  and  in  the  variations  in 
cathode  ray  tube  type  scanning  the  processing  of  continuous 
is  being  developed  by  the  Cros-  tone  films.  With  the  Photo¬ 
field  Company  in  England.  Screener,  it  is  possible  to  go 

A  machine  similar  in  basic  from  original  copy  to  a  screened 
principle  is  the  Hunter-Pen-  negative  or  positive  in  one  step, 
rose  Autoscan.  In  this  machine.  The  dot  laid  down  by  the  Photo^ 
only  reflection  type  color  copy  Screener  is  of  variable  area  and 
is  accepted.  constant  density  and  goes  on  a 

The  Miehle  Printin^r  Press  high  contrast  film.  This  opera- 
Company  has  recently  resumed  tion  bypasses  the  centinuous 
research  work  on  its  basic  color  tone  film  with  all  its  attendant 
facsimile  system.  The  Miehle  processing  control  problems, 
approach  to  the  color  scanner  .r  •  • 

problem  is  unique  in  that  a  Variations  in  Models 

prism  is  used  to  replace  the  Fairchild  will  have  several 
color  separation  filters.  This  variations  of  two  basic  models 
prism  is  interposed  between  the  color  equipment.  One  ma- 
scanning  light  source  and  the  will  scan  color  originals, 

copy  is  being  scanned,  so  that  transparent  or  opaque,  and  pro- 
any  part  of  the  spectrum  can  duce  letterpress  printing  plates 
be  selected  for  the  scanning  directly  with  automatic  change 
operation.  of  size.  This  machine  will  be 

Edward  Belin  of  France  has  tfio  SCAN-A-SIZER  modified 
designed  a  color  scanner  with  to  incorporate  an  electronic 
its  original  application  for  tex-  color  computer.  A  three-color 
tile  printing,  although  it  is  also  ROP  version  of  this  model  will 
being  used  for  conventional  the  first  Fairchild  color 
color  correction.  equipment  to  be  marketed. 

The  second  basic  model  will 
Unique  Photo-Screener  combine  the  SCAN-A-SIZER 
Fairchild  ha.^^  developed  a  with  the  Photo-Screener.  A  ma- 
unique  device  known  as  the  chine  will  then  be  created 
Photo-Screener.  The  effect  of  which  will  accept  original  color 
the  Photo-Screener  is  to  convert  copy,  transparent  or  opaque, 
the  SCAN-A-SIZER  from  a  and  produce,  to  size,  e  set  of 
platemaking  machine  to  an  elec-  color  corrected  screened  nega- 
tronic  halftone  camera.  It  com-  tives  or  positives  in  either  3 
poses  a  screened  negative  dot  hy  or  4  color, 
dot,  rather  than  by  th2  conven-  • 

tional  method  of  an  overall  ex-  *  u  •  c^rSn* 
posure  through  a  screen.  Its  AmhOnC  aCr^p 
output  is  a  dot  by  dot  light  ex-  NoW  Sct  By  LinOtypC 
posure  on  film  rather  than  en-  The  solution  to  the  difficult 
giaving  on  a  plastic  printing  problem  of  economically  type- 
plate.  Through  its  built-in  setting  Ethiopia’s  ancient  and 
electronic  controls,  this  elec-  unwieldy  Amharic  language  has 
tronic  halftone  camera  is  ex-  finally  been  found,  Mergen- 
pected  to  produce  better  quality  thaler  Linotype  Company  an- 
screened  negatives  than  can  a  nounces. 

standard  camera.  Adaptation  of  the  Amharic 

This  electronic  camera,  or  script  for  mechanical  setting 
Photo-Screener,  will  be  of  value  required  long  years  of  work  on 
in  high  quality  color  work.  At  the  part  of  an  Ethiopian  printer 
the  present  time,  one  of  the  ^nd  Linotype  typographic  ex- 

perts.  The  printer,  G.  Djerra- 
hian  of  the  Artistic  Printing 
Lr  Press  in  Addis  Ababa,  evolved 
^  plan  to  reduce  the  number  of 
matrices  required  to  print  the 
id  wlirrv  (h«  finish  d  script. 

ed  .  .  .  nuts  with-  fhe  list  of  characters  re- 

es  thnt  le.,.  nothing  ■ 

ilts  ennnot  be  lud  if  H  Ethiopian  language  compri.'es 
I  1 231  standard  letters  or,  more 
I.  without  quite  reii-  ■  ‘  precisely,  “syllables.* 

msy  be  losing  both  ■ 

IT.  Kstra-filler  pieces  ■  • 

on.  There  ire  niimer-  ■  _ 

l.s.  Wby  not  repisce  I  PfCSS  OrCl©rCCl 

in  YOl’R  shop*  You  I  I  Titv  Kas. 

ite  us  for  cooperslire  I  JUNCTION  CITY,  Na.- 

.(^„*re  miisbie  f  |  Publisher  John  D.  Montgo 
.  KTcei  ”iery  has  ordered  a  new  Goss 

B  SIwwl  16-page  Unitube  press  for  the 

,  31-31  FOin  EitNTi  wiNitC  Junction  City  Union.  The  ex 

LONG  KUND  ctlT  L  NEW  TOM  pansion  program  will  cost  ap- 

pioximately  $200,000. 
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SEE  in  actual  use  because  it  really 
prevents  accidents 

Prelect  year  Operators  with  TRIM-SEE 
30  Oay  Free  Trial 


Write  Today.  Specify  Saw  Mfgr's 
Name,  Model  No. 

BRETT-GUARD  COMPANY 

DEPT.  E.  ENGLEWOOD.  N.  J. 


A  rery  vital  word  wlirrr  the  finish  d 
work  Is  concerned  .  .  .  mats  with- 
out  a  flaw;  plates  that  lease  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

.-satisfactory  results  cannot  be  lud  if 
Chases  are  time-ron.sumlng  in  the  lock- 
up.  due  to  warping,  worn  screws  and  H 
serrw  slots.  .And.  without  quite  real-  H 
iring  it,  you  may  be  lasing  both  B 
lime  and  money.  Kxtra-filler  pieces  ■ 
are  an  aggravation.  There  are  niimer-  ■ 
nils  Chase  fault.s.  Why  not  replace  ■ 
the  guilty  ones  In  YOCR  shop?  You  I 
have  only  to  write  us  for  cooperative  I 
advice.  And  the  Chases  are  available  w 
at  all  reputable  Dealers. 

nmERICRD  STEEl  ^ 

CHRSE  CO.  lOin  EltNTI  WENGC 

LONG  KUNG  CtlT  L  NEW  TDM 
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©NEA  Service 


iasier  fold  control 


Hoe’s  electrically  operated  push  button  second 
fold  control  always  assures  evenly  folded 
products. 

Conveniently  located  push  button  arrange¬ 
ment  permits  the  adjustment  of  the  second  fold 
lap  of  all  size  products  at  any  press  speed  and 
while  the  press  is  in  o/u'ration.  A  touch  of  the 
button  adjusts  the  relationship  of  the  folding 
blade  assembly  relative  to  the  cutting  rubber. 
In  addition,  a  manual  folding  cylinder  pin  cam 
control  is  provided  so  that  the  pins  can  be  with¬ 
drawn  sooner  or  later  assuring  a  neat  prmluct 
regardless  of  page  size. 


In  line  with  our  jM)Iicy  of  leadership,  H(k*’s 
new  3  to  2  folder  will  accommodate  larger 
products.  It  can  handle  up  to  128  pages.  An 
investment  in  IIw  ecpiipment  is  an  investment 
in  the  advanced  press  engineering  that  cuts 
costs  .  .  .  saves  times.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  in 
touch  with  II(H\ 


910  East  ISSth  Strast.  Naw  York  S4.  N.V. 

BtAUCHF*;:  BOS'^CN  •  CH'CaGO  •  S»N  FtANOSCO 
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IDEAL  ROLLM  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Huntinqion  Pork,  (ohf  (ktroqe  9  iHmors  l»Aq  Ittond  City  I.  N  Y 


Color  in  View 
For  Expansion 


Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Expansion  planned  by  the 
Herald  and  News  for  1957  in¬ 
cludes  construction  of  a  new 
pressroom  addition  to  house  a 
Hoe  Printmaster  single  width 
press. 

The  press  will  be  equipped 
with  a  balloon  former  so  four 
sections  can  be  printed  simul¬ 
taneously,  two  color  humps  and 
two  reverse  cylinders  for  dif¬ 
ferent  color  arrangements.  It 
will  be  possible  to  run  eight 
spot  color  ads  in  a  32-page  pa¬ 
per  or  two  three-color  and  black 
ads  and  six  individual  spot  ads 
in  a  24-puge  paper. 

Cost  of  new  equipment  is 
expected  to  exceed  $200,000  and 
will  include  a  new  pony  auto¬ 
matic  for  plate  casting  in  the 
stereotype  department,  a  M-A-N 
direct  pressure  molding  table 
and  a  Sta-Hi  router  for  color 
work. 


WINDOWLESS  building  of  fho  Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Horald,  doiignod  by  Donald  R.  Gotf,  ii  airconditioiiai 
has  a  concrata  roof  dock,  stool  framing  and  conereto  floors.  Composing  room  has  mapla  flooring.  Tka 
front  wall  has  a  now  dasign  of  parpandicular  procalain-facod  stool  panaling  in  groan. 


Daily  Will  Move 
Plant  to  Suburbs 

Hoseburo,  Ore. 

Following  the  general  com¬ 
mercial  trend  the  News-Review 
will  move  within  two  years 
from  the  center  of  the  down¬ 
town  business  district  to  a 
suburban  location.  Its  present 
plant  has  been  occupied  under 
lease. 

The  publishing  company  has  Cleveland 

purchased  4.7  acres  of  land  in  Francis  O’Malley,  a  printer 
a  new  suburban  business  area  for  46  years,  34  of  them  with 
located  about  one  mile  from  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
city  limits.  has  retired  from  the  Cleveland 

Charles  V.  Stanton,  editor  Press.  He  was  once  the  first 
and  general  manager  of  the  composing  room  superintendent 
newspaper,  said  a  one-story  of  the  Washinffton  Daily  News 
factory-type  building  is  planned,  in  the  early  1920’8. 


BEAUTY  AND  SPACE  mark  tha 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 
plant  which  will  be  completed 
about  next  July.  An  area  of 
50,000  square  feet  is  set  aside 
for  off-street  parking.  There  will 
be  sit-down  counters  for  business 
visiters,  an  employes'  lunchroom 
and  patio. 


The  sensational  NEW  IDEAL  DX  ^ 
roller  produces  the  finest  quality  news  ^ 

c  iln 

printing  —  hy  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 


They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


MOVING  PICTURE— The  12-story  Ordway  Building  and  the  Lyric 
Theater  comprise  property  purchased  by  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
adjacent  to  its  present  building. 
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A  new  source  of 
from  “the  richest  hill  on  earth' 


At  Butte,  Montana— “the  richest  hill  on  earthi- 
copper’s  future  has  never  looked  better.  One  reason 
is  Anaconda’s  activity  at  Berkeley  Pit,  where  a 
new  open  pit  mining  operation  is  recovering  prof¬ 
itable  low-grade  copper  ore. 

Experimental  work  at  Berkeley  Pit,  begun  in  1954, 
assures  an  ore  reserve  of  at  least  100  million  tons. 
Today  Berkeley  Pit  is  yielding  ever-increasing  ore 
tonnages.  When  fully  developed  in  mid-1957,  this 
project  alone  will  be  adding  65  million  pounds  of 


copper  annually  to  the  world’s  supply  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come. 
Berkeley  Pit  is  just  one  phase  of  Anaconda’s  pro¬ 
gram  which  assures  for  Butte  a  mining  future  even 
brighter  and  longer  than  its  long,  productive  past. 
Meanwhile,  Anaconda  continues  to  apply  its  more 
than  60  years’  experience,  not  only  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  copper  sources,  but  to  meeting  the 
expanding  needs  of  industry  for  more  and  better 
products  in  the  entire  non-ferrous  metal  field. 


The 


AnacondA 

Company 


Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 
Intornational  Smolting  A  Rofining  Company 
Andos  Coppor  Mining  Company 
Cfcifo  Coppor  Company 
Croono  Cananoo  Coppor  Company 

Tho  Amoritan  Brau  Company 
Anaconda  Wiro  A  Cablo  Company 
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I*H()1>U(T>KS  OF:  Copper,  tine,  lead  fduminum, 
•<U9€r,  gold,  platinum,  palladium,  cadmium,  gelenWm, 
tellurium,  uranium  oxide,  nodulited  mangantJie 
art  and  standard  ferromanganese,  trehlon 
super  phonphate,  arrenit,  bliemuth,  indium. 

MANUFACTURERrt  OV'U  opper  and 
aluminum  eUetrieol  uires  and  eahUs:  capper, 
brats,  bronte  and  other  copper  allops  fn  such  forms 
as  sheet,  plait,  tube,  pipe,  rod,  wire,  forgings, 
stampirAgs,  extrurions,  fterible  metal 
hose  and  tuMng. 


\ 


Automation  in  Mail  Room 
Combats  City  Traffic  Snag 


Dettroit  ing  that  bundles  do  not  jam  angle  deck,  dispatchers  watch  problems,  of  course.” 

Getting  out  the  country’s  up.  the  loading  procedure  closely.  • 

“largest  home-delivered  ABC  On  ths  L-shaped  dock  there  A  public  address  system  gets  'Qljoef'  Paper 
recognized  circulation”  through  are  now  IIJ  loading  stations.  The  trucks  ready  to  move  into  a  P 

a  12,000  square-foot  mailing  Jampol  equipment  is  set  up  in  loading  position  the  second  that  On  Newest  Press 
room  by  antiquated  bundle-  an  eflFicient  operation,  with  spe-  a  loaded  truck  pulls  out.  The  Fayetteville  N  C 

tossing  methods  was  a  growing  cial  connectors  and  controls  that  loading  positions  have  illumin-  North  Carolina’s  oldest  news- 
headache  to  the  Detroit  News  permit  instant  reversing.  As  a  ated  shadow  boxes  that  are  the  Fayetteville  Chaervtr 

a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  result  papers  can  be  kept  flow-  numbered  and  light  to  show  printing  soon  on  its  new 

The  problem  of  getting  after-  ing  to  all  13  stations,  to  any  which  ones  are  active.  The  dis-  Headliner,  which  wil! 

noon  editions  out  to  the  spread-  one,  or  to  any  combination  of  patcher  takes  his  mike  and  54  pages  'with  full  color 

ing  suburban  areas  in  the  face  the  13.  says:  “Truck  68.  In  Dock  8  in  four-unit  press  in- 

of  increasing  traffic  congestion  “The  problem  in  the  past,”  one  minute.”  eludes  a  color  half-deck,  double 

was  a  major  consideration.  Mr.  Hamilton  said,  “grew  out  It  is  amazing  to  see  the  delivery  Uniflow  folder  and 
But  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  bright-red  News  trucks,  appar-  ^.^els  and  tensions, 

was  the  parking  problem  at  the  on-the-street  parking  facilities  ently  jammed  in  a  confused  Richard  M.  Lilly,  Observer 
News  Building  itself.  At  the  around  the  News  Building.  Our  pile-up  in  the  covered  dock  area,  publisher,  has  announced  plans 
peak  of  its  daily  operation,  the  trucks  bad  to  be  jammed  into  maneuver  into  loading  spots  ^  Sunday  paper,  which  will 
News  is  confronted  with  loading  the  loading  dock  area  at  press  and  then  quickly  out  into  the  gj-j^j.^  6,  The  paper  now 

about  80  trucks  between  noon  time  or  across  the  street  in  the  street  with  no  loss  of  time.  jg  ^  six-day  afternoon  publica- 
and  2:15  p.m.  with  the  major  garage.  To  handle  its  circulation,  the  tion. 

share  of  its  home-delivered  pa-  “At  press  time,  orders  had  News  has  a  fleet  of  more  than  The  new  press  is  housed  in  a 

pers,  then  getting  another  67  to  be  communicated  by  voice.  100  trucks,  maintained  by  its  new  building  with  14,000  square 

loads  out  between  3  and  4:20  Papers  reaching  the  end  of  the  own  crews  of  mechanics.  Al-  feet  of  floor  space.  The  building 

P-m.  mailing  room  conveyors  had  to  though  the  nine-level  garage  is  has  new  equipment  throughout 

It’s  a  case  of  getting  the  Ire  tossed  bundle  by  bundle  right  across  the  street  from  including  a  Plate  Peifecter,  a 

News’  daily  459,160  circulation  from  man  to  man  till  the  de-  the  News  Building,  this  does  Sta-Hi  router  and  modem  mail- 

— 85  per  cent  coming  off  the  sired  truck  was  reached.  It  was  not  ease  the  News’  distribution  ing  room  facilities, 
presses  after  noon — out  before  ~  ^  ^ 

the  early  evening  traffic  rush  _  "  ' 

begins  or  to  see  suburban  circu- 
lation  vanish. 

Thanks  to  a  complete  re-  ^ 

ing  room  and  docks,  with  Robert 

Nelson,  mechanical  superintend-  ^ 

Calls  over  public  address  system  SsI 

dispatch  Detroit  News 

changes,  and  Lawrence  Ha-  a*-:,  ' 

the 

the  Detroit  News  has  its  load- 

problems  pretty  con-  IIHHPP^BR[||||HHiHiHII^^BRBmMPPPBmHpHp||H|^^^R^^^Pr*iL^^^9BBRM 

from  Presses  *1,4  I  I 

answer  was  II  '  1  J  I 

the  manu- 

facturers  for  new  developments 
to  news- 

belts  handle  _ 

from 

as  a  (The 

Each  belt  handles  the  ^ 

production  from  two  *  V  M 

The  bundles  pass  down  the  a>  i 

belts 

to  the 

controls 

trucks  up  the 
News 
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north  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


SUPERSONIC  STRENGTH. ..IN  quantity 


The  F-lOO  Super  Sabre,  America’s  first  operational  supersonic  fighter,  flies 
now  in  squadron  strength  wherever  the  Air  Force  spreads  its  supersonic 

wings— at  home  or  abroad.  Latest  improved  models  are  coming  off 
the  production  lines  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  Columbus,  Ohio  plants 

of  North  American  Aviation  — an  industrial  citizen  whose  primary  occupation 
is  the  continuing  development  and  delivery  of  advanced  aircraft  for  the 

country's  defense... in  quantity,  on  schedule,  and  at  lowest  possible  cost. 


Engineers:  write  for  details  regarding  challenging  positions  now  open. 


A 


NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC.aP 

tos  Anceles,  Downey,  Canoga  Park,  Fresno,  California;  Columbus,  Ohio-,  Neosho,  Missouri  ^ 
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U  Y  Y  Jl*  O  11  meeting  the  tests  are  used  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Tex„ 

I  entire  publication  list.  and  San  Francisco,  and  maa" 

to/  A  kJVyll  Several  key  papers  are  used  tains  a  publication  center  b 

\\/ rail  Tniir*r^ol  fortesting.  Mr.  Caples  has  set  Washington,  D.  C.  In  these  cen- 

W  dll  OllCd  Jvllll  lldl  an  optimum  in  direct  returns  ters,  regional  managers  direct 

each  ad  must  reach.  Those  that  a  staff  of  52  field  salesmen  and 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler  do  not  come  up  to  this  standard  26  telephone  subscription  soliei- 

are  discarded.  tors,  all  under  Mr.  Delaney. 

A  new  twist  on  how  head-  under  the  head:  “I  Got  $10,000  ^  t^e  Even  before  the  end  of  World 

lme.s  sell  newspapers  is  being  by  Working  Smarter”:  ^^at  reach  the  War  11,  public  demand  for  the 

followed  by  the  Wal  Street  “‘Don’t  work  so  hard’,  said  ^gj  checks  or  business  daily  began  to  grov 

yonmaf,  which  itself  never  my  boss.  ‘Put  your  feet  up  on  requests  for  bills  are  almost  Because  of  newsprint  shortages, 

screams  in  prmt.  your  desk  and  think  of  some  entirely  for  the  3-months  trial  many  new  subscriptions  could 

The  headlines  top  one  and  new  ways  for  the  company  to  subscription  of  $6  -  -  .  _ 


two  column  news-form  adver-  earn  money 
tisements  currently  being  run  “That  ^s  a  turning  point  in  a"“form  JVchnlqur  for  /gTist  Xt  one  time  d'unVth; 

by  the  national  business  daily  my  life.  One  thing  I  did  right  b^dline  or  copy  writing,  other  war  the  waiting  list  reached 

m  217  other  newspapers  across  away  was  to  start  reading  the  .  .  tried  and  true  one  of  2500. 

the  country.  They  are  being  Wall  Street  Journal  In  the  and  wrUi^  as  The  WSJ  does  not  consider 

written  by  no  less  an  expert  pages  of  the  Journal  I  found  *^^3  can  and  then  se-  itself  in  competition  with  reg- 

on  headlines  that  sell  than  John  some  of  the  most  helpful  ar-  thinks  are  the  ular  daily  newspapers.  The 

Cap  es,  vicepresident  of  Batten,  tjcles  I  ever  read.  I  found  ideas  j,^3^  ^3  subscription  price  of  $20  a  year 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  that  were  immediately  useful  ^  ^^^^3  this  country  alone  puts  it  out 

Mr  Caples  has  never  been  to  our  business  I  found  sug-  ^^^^3  of  the  ordinary  class  of  daily, 

able  to  live  down  the  fact  that  gestions  for  cutting  overhead  ^iter,  not  to  the  original  While  the  advertising  campaign 

he  wrote  the  classic  head,  “They  costs  and  increasing  our  sales,  author  of  the  testimonial  letter,  is  limited  to  this  country  and 

laughed  when  I  sat  down  at  the  The  Journal  was  helpful  to  me  Canada,  subscriptions  do  com* 

piano;  but  when  I  started  to  personally,  too.  Last  year  my  $400,000  Budget  from  all  over  the  world  and 

play — ”.  He  was  a  young  $25  income  was  increased  to  $10,-  Since  1947,  BBDO  has  been  when  delivered  by  air  mail,  ai 
a  week  trainee  for  Ruthrauff  000.  responsible  for  WSJ  advertis-  often  requested,  the  price  in- 

&  Ryan  in  1925  when  he  blessed  “This  story  is  typical.  If  you  ing.  Presently,  the  circulation  volved  becomes  extraordinarily 
the  U.S.  School  of  Music  with  think  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  budget  for  advertising  space  high.  For  instance,  air  mail  d^ 
the  profitable  line  it  used  for  just  for  millionaires,  you  are  alone  amounts  to  $400,000  a  livery  to  Brazil  costs  $307.30  1 
many  years  and  which  is  so  WRONG!  The  Journal  is  a  won-  year.  This  is  quite  exclusive  of  year:  to  Chile.  S.3C0'  Italv  1260 


bscription  of  $6.  not  then  be  accepted.  Would-b* 

Mr.  Caples  has  never  devel-  subscribers  were  put  on  a  wait- 


The  WSJ  does  not  consider 
itself  in  competition  with  reg- 


n  j  *  Canada,  subscriptions  do  come 

$400,000  Budget  from  all  over  the  world,  and. 

Since  1947,  BBDO  has  been  when  delivered  by  air  mail,  as 
responsible  for  WSJ  advertis-  often  requested,  the  price  in- 


widely  remembered. 

Zing  and  Pull 


WRONG!  The  Journal  is  a  won-  year.  This  is  quite  exclusive  of  year;  to  Chile,  $3C0;  Italy  $260; 
derful  aid  to  salaried  men  mak-  the  sum  spent  for  business  pro-  Paris,  $252;  and  Geneva  $250. 
ing  $7,000  to  $20,000  a  year.  It  motion.  The  two  campaigns.  There  are  ’subscribers  in  all 


Now  his  contributions  to  the  valuable  to  owners  of  small  however,  help  each  other.  Of  those  places,  and  many  other 
circulation  advance  of  the  Wall  businesses.  It  can  be  of  priceless  the  total  spent  for  selling  sub-  foreign  cities  as  well. 

Street  Journal  during  the  past  benefit  to  ambitious  young  men  scriptions,  80%  goes  into  news-  , 

decade,  (76,392  in  1946  to  438,-  '"”5®  money,  paper  advertising.  The  WSJ  -  ,  , 

ICO  in  1956)  have  the  same  Street  Journal  is  likes  to  have  its  copy  appear  on  jpeclacular  i  ree 

zing  and  pulling  power.  Here  complete  business  Daily,  business  or  financial  pages,  and  /„  y.  ISeirs  Lobby 

are  four  recent  Caples  crea-  largest  staff  of  writers  on  the  major  list  is  entirely  Sun- 

‘  business  and  finance.  The  only  day  papers.  The  ads  usually  For  the  second  year,  a  Christ- 

1  GOT  $10  000  business  paper  served  by  all  run  once  a  week.  For  testing  mas  tree,  decorated  to  give  the 

BY  WORKING  SMARTER  press  associations.”  purposes  on  products,  .Mr.  effect  of  being  inside  the  tree, 

\  SAI  ESMAN’S  SECRET  Naples  has  long  been  an  Caples  in  general  prefers  split-  has  transformed  the  New  York 

PAID  ME  aoi  '■no  ardent  advocate  of  copy  testing,  run  newspapers,  because  it  News  lobby  into  a  holiday  won- 

unw  T  oT'AT^L’ri  “Tested  Advertising  Meth-  gives  him  the  fairest  possible  derland. 

MEVU  T  TEE^  WITH  ^  ■  ods”  published  by  Harper  &  comparison.  There  are  about  100  The  tree  is  formed  of  brushed 

NEW  LIFE  WITH  $6  Brothers,  is  a  standard  guide  split-run  newspapers  now  ac-  pine  garlands  draped  from  the 


The  tree  is  formed  of  brushed 
pine  garlands  draped  from  the 


HOW  A  BELLHOP’S  BONER  of  the  subject.  So  Mr.  Caples  cepting  advertising,  covering  center  of  the  ceiling,  55-feet 


HELPED  ME  E.ARN  $15,000  insists  on  testing  the  WSJ  ad-  practically  every  state 
Each  of  these  headlines  covers  vertisements,  and  only  those  The  WSJ  prints  e( 


high  and  fastened  to  the  walls 


a  story  by-lined  “a  Wall  Street 
Journal  Subscriber.”  Writing 
the  story,  Mr,  Caples  takes  the 
usual  copywriter’s  liberties  with 
testimonial  letters  received  by 
the  paper  and  turned  over  to 
him  by  Leslie  Davis,  special 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  and 
George  J,  Delaney,  circulation 
sales  manager. 

Each  advertisement  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  coupon.  In  the  body  of 
the  text  are  the  sentences:  “It 
costs  $20  a  year,  but  you  can 
get  a  Trial  Subscription  for 

three  months  for  $6.  Just  tear 
out  this  ad  and  attach  check 

for  $6  and  mail.  Or  tell  u.s  to 
bill  you.” 

A  Typical  Story 

The  copy  Mr.  Caples  com¬ 
poses  under  his  headline  con¬ 

tinues  the  compulsion  started. 
Following  is  in  part  the  text 


sements,  and  only  those  The  WSJ  prints  editions  in  of  the  Rotunda.  Thousands  of 

bright  colored  balls,  bells  and 
musical  horns  hang  from  the 
branches.  The  black  glass  walls 
of  the  lobby  give  the  illusion  of 
limitless  starry  space  behind  the 
tree-an  effect  created  by  1500 
clear  lights  on  the  tree,  which 
glow  every  day  from  8  a.m.  until 
midnight.  Santa  Claus  is  shown 
departing  from  the  North  Pole 
atop  the  globe  of  the  world 
beneath  the  tree’s  summit. 

Doubling  Plant 

Corpus  Chbisti,  Tex. 
Size  of  the  Caller-TitM 
plant  will  be  nearly  doubled  in 
an  expansion  program  which 
Publisher  Conway  C.  Craig  has 
announced.  A  Goss  Headliner 
CARRIERS'  GIFT— Boyi  of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  Nawi-Press  .  .  ordered.  A  win 

signed  this  cured  hide  and  gave  it  to  Editor-Publisher  Thomas  M.  ^  ,  .  .u.  nresent 

Storka  on  his  80th  birthday.  Harold  Caughill,  oldest  carrier-salesman  ®""®*  ,  de- 

in  point  of  service,  made  the  presentation.  Circulation  Manager  publishing  plant  IS  B 
Russell  A.  Barcroft  Is  at  left;  Assistant  CM  Foster  H.  Fowler  at  right,  signed, 
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GREGORY  PECK  starring  in  MOBY  DICK  •  A  Moulin  Production  —  in  Technicolor  •  Presented  by  Warner  Bros. 


-A  WHALE 


OF  AN 


OIL  STORY 


Whales  have  been  producing  oil  for  centuries  . . .  but 
never  has  oil  helped  produce  a  whale  . . .  that  is,  until  the 
cinema’s  Moby  Dick. 

Where’s  the  oil  in  Moby  Dick?  In  its  hundreds  of 
square  feet  of  man-made  skin  and  gallons  of  crimson 
blood.  Both  are  made  with  products  derived  from  pe¬ 
troleum  through  the  miracle  of  petrochemistry. 

A  stellar  offspring  of  the  oil  indu.stry,  petrochemistry 
transforms  crude  oil  into  hundreds  of  petroleum  chem¬ 
icals  which  in  turn,  become  the  vital  raw  materials  for 
countless  new  products  of  everyday  life:  Miracle  fibres, 
“rubber”  paints,  and  scores  of  plastics  and  drugs. 

As  a  leading  member  of  this  dynamic  industry.  Cities 
Service  is  now  substantially  expanding  its  petrochemi¬ 
cal  activities  to  meet  steadily  growing  demand,  and  con- 
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tinue  petrochemistry’s  march  toward  greater  frontiers. 

But  this  demand  for  Cities  Service  prtnlucts  is  not 
confined  to  petrochemicals.  It  sweeps  the  spectrum  of 
Cities  Service  fuels  and  lubricants  and  echoes  in  new  oil 
reserves  and  refining  facilities,  new  pipelines  and  tank¬ 
ers,  new  stations  and  dealers,  and  constant  improvement 
in  product  quality. 

Or,  to  put  it  more  simply,  it  means  that  bigger  and 
bigger  things  are  coming  your  way  from  Cities  Service  — 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  a  leader  in  petroleum  progress. 

CITIES  @  SERVICE 

Progress  through  Service 


SYNDICATES 

Mindszenty  Interview 


Offered  for 

Leslie  Balogh  Bain’s  inter¬ 
view  with  Cardinal  Mindszenty, 
revealing  communist  torture  de¬ 
tails,  is  being  offered  news¬ 
papers  for  week-end  publication 
Dec.  15-16  by  the  Register-Trib¬ 
une  SjTidicate.  The  story  will 
appear  in  the  Dec.  25  issue  of 
Look  on  the  stands  next  week. 

A  foreword  states  Mr.  Bain 
obtained  the  interview  “at  the 
risk  of  his  life”.  He  was  the 
correspondent  for  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance  in 
Budapest  at  the  outset  of  the 
revolt.  Presently  he  is  in  this 
country.  He  brought  with  him 
a  message  from  the  Cardinal  to 
President  Eisenhower.  That 
message,  as  personally  typed 
by  the  Hungarian  Catholic 
prelate,  is  part  of  the  syndi¬ 
cation  rights  for  illustration 
purposes. 

The  3,500  word  article  tells 
of  the  Cardinal’s  mother  being 
thrown  weeping  against  a  wall 
by  an  AVH  (security  police) 
officer  when  Mindszenty  was 
first  arrested.  It  describes  in 
the  prelate’s  own  words  how  he 
was  beaten  on  his  weak  chest 
with  a  rabber  hose.  At  one  time 
he  wis  undressed  and  forced  to 
stand  nude  for  hours  in  a  cold 
damp  cell,  and  was  forced  to 
watch  obscene  orgies.  For  29 
days  and  nights  he  was  ques¬ 
tioned  without  sleep. 

Finally,  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
signed  a  “confession,”  the  inter¬ 
view  reveals.  After  his  signa- 


Dec.  15-16 

ture  he  added  the  initials  C.  F. 
The  communists  did  not  realize 
the  letters  stood  for  the  Latin 
“contra  fidem”  —  “against  my 
will.” 

The  Cardinal  has  found  asy¬ 
lum  at  the  U.  S.  Legation  in 
Budapest.  There  he  is  writing 
his  own  story,  of  which  this 
interview  way  be  considered  a 
prelude. 

The  Cardinal  is  probably  the 
“hottest”  item  in  newspaper 
syndication  in  years,  according 
to  Sylvan  M.  Barnet  Jr.,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  which  an¬ 
nounced  “The  Mindszenty 
Story”  last  week.  This  feature 
was  prepared  by  Father  Josef 
Vecsey,  a  long-time  confidant 
of  the  prelate.  (E&P,  Dec.  1, 
page  62.) 

Christmas  Story 

The  Register  &  Tribune  syn¬ 
dicate  is  offering  a  six-instal¬ 
ment  Christmas  story  entitled 
“The  Saintmaker’s  Christmas 
Eve”,  written  by  Paul  Hor- 
gan,  whose  “Great  River”  won 
the  Pulitzer  prize  for  history. 

Ready  for  Easter 

First  so  far  to  present  a 
Lenten  feature  is  Mirror  Enter¬ 
prises  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles. 
Forty  panels  have  been  pre¬ 
pared — art  by  Sam  Patrick,  text 
by  Omar  Garrison — under  the 
title  “Jesus  Loved  Them.”  Pat- 


(■inben  • .  •  batloc . . .  bipraln 

You  start  with  sets  of  letters  more  scrambled  than 
alphabet  soup... then  get  a  clue  from  a  cartoon  character 
...and  come  up  with  the  surprise  answer— which 
usually  surprises  everybody,  including  yourself  . . . 

Jumble 

that  scrambled  word  game ...  leases  the  I.Q.,  stirs  brain  cells, 
is  a  nifty  noggin  exerciser.  Pre-tested  and  pre-proved  in  the 
New  York  News  and  Chicago  Tribune,  this  seven-day,  small-space 
feature-game  has  caught  on  with  the  fans,  today  has  a 
following  of  millions.  Anybody  with  a  pencil  can  play— and 
it’s  fun  f»r  any  age,  income  bracket,  or  social  group.  If  you’ve 
been  puzzled  about  the  best  puzzle  feature  to  add— phone, 
wire,  or  write  for  proofs  and  prices  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . .  . 

Chicaffa  Tribune-^IVeu?  Yssrk  Xvts 

mnc^  Trtbume  Tairer. 


rick  was  artist  for  the  “Our 
Presidents”  feature  run  by 
more  than  100  papers  earlier 
this  year. 

Bridge  Column 

General  Features  Corporation 
announces  a  new  Bridge  column 
by  Alfred  Sheinwold,  scheduled 
for  Jan.  7  for  six-times  a  week 
publication.  Mr.  Sheinwold  has 
been  playing  tournament  bridge 
since  1951.  He  is  editor  of 
Bridge  Bulletin  and  associate 
editor  of  Bridge  World. 

An  interesting  phase  of  his 
background  is  the  fact  he  was 
chief  code  and  cipher  expert 
and  head  of  cryptographic  se¬ 
curity  for  O.S.S.  in  World  War 
11. 

• 

7  Newswomen 
Receive  Awards 

The  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  gave  seven 
awards  to  New  York  news¬ 
paperwomen  for  excellence  in 
journalism  at  its  annual  Front 
Page  dinner-dance.  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner  made  the 
presentations. 

Those  receiving  awards  were : 
Kathleen  Teltsch,  Neu  York 
Times  correspondent  at  the 
United  Nations,  best  foreign 
news;  Claire  Cox,  United  Press, 
best  domestic  news  written 
under  deadline  pressure:  Ro.sa- 
lind  Massow,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  best  domestic 


Mauon  Ryttanberg 

Two  on  One  Paper 


news  story  without  deadline 
pressure;  Madeline  Ryttenberg, 
New  York  Journal-American, 
best  story  gathered  by  a  report¬ 
er  and  written  by  a  rewrite; 
Fern  Marja,  New  York  Poet, 
best  feature  writing;  Olga  Cur¬ 
tis,  International  News  Service, 
best  article  of  special  interest 
to  women;  Emily  Genauer,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  best  crit¬ 
icism.  Both  Miss  Genauer  and 
Miss  Marja  are  th’-ee-time 
winners. 

Rosanna  Dillon  Groarke, 
London-bom  student  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduat4>  School 
of  Journalism,  received  the 
club’s  second  annua!  Anne 
O’Hare  McCormick  journalism 
I  scholarship. 


Beaton  Heads 
UP  Division 
In  South 

Roderick  W.  Beaton  has  been 
named  Southern  Division  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press  suc¬ 
ceeding  Stanley  Whitaker  who 
will  retire  on  Jan.  1.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  shift  was 
made  by  UP  President  Frank 
H.  Bartholomew. 


Beaton 


Whitaker 


Mr.  Beaton  has  been  business 
manager  of  the  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion  at  Atlanta  for  the  last 
several  months.  Mr.  Whitaker 
will  continue  to  serve  UP  as  a 
consultant. 

Mr.  Beaton,  a  native  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  in  1948  with  a  degree 
in  journalism.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  with  the 
Navy  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  as 
an  enlisted  Navy  correspondent. 
He  joined  the  United  Press  in 
San  Francisco  on  June  21,  1948, 
as  a  reporter.  He  became  man¬ 
ager  in  Fresno  in  September, 
1950.  Later  he  was  business 
representative  from  regional 
headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  was  transferred  to  Atlanta 
last  September. 

He  is  the  son  of  P.  C.  Beaton, 
executive  editor  of  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record. 

Mr.  Whitaker  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  (1922). 
He  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  News  and  in  1923  be¬ 
came  city  editor  of  the  Bristow 
(Okla.)  Record. 

He  joined  United  Press  in 
Kansas  City  in  October,  1924. 
Subsequently  he  was  Denver 
bureau  manager.  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  business  representative, 
and  Central  Division  business 
representative  traveling  out  of 
Chicago.  He  also  had  business 
department  assigrnments  in  Dal¬ 
las  and  Kansas  City. 

In  1935  he  was  transferred 
to  Atlanta  as  Southern  Di^ 
sion  manager  and  has  served 
in  that  capacity  for  21  years. 
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Finding  the  invisibie  with  the  inaudible 

An  engineer  once  said:  “With  ultrasonic  inspection,  you’re 
finding  the  invisible  with  the  inaudible —  but  it’s  infallible.” 
Curtiss-Wright’s  Non- Destructive  Ultrasonic  Test  Equipment 
uses  high  frequency  mechanical  vibrations — far  beyond 
the  range  of  human  hearing — for  precision  production-quantity 
inspection  of  forgings,  rolled  plate,  welded  tubing  and  other 
metal  products.  The  “sound  head’’ — immersed  in  water 
—  sends  out  vibrations  that  penetrate  the  metal  under  test 
and  bounce  back.  Flaws  show  up  on  a  cathode  ray  tube  .  .  . 
and,  simultaneously,  a  built-in  alarm  system  sounds. 
Curtiss-Wright  Ultrasonic  Inspection  now  controls  quality 
for  many  leading  industries.  Investigate  its  |K)tentials  for  your 
production.  Write  for  complete  details. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

CURTISS-WRIGHT  « 

CORPORATION  •  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 

Divisions  and  Wholly  Ownod  Subsidlorios  of  Curtlss-Wrlght  Corporotlon: 

^'mcht  AkRONAtTiCAL  Dmsio'i,  Wood-Ridge,  N.  J.  •  FBorcLLcn  Division,  CmldtvrU,  N,  J,  •  Plastics  Division,  Quehmnn*,  Pb.  •  Elictbonics  Division,  CsrU^dt,  N,  J, 
Mktais  Pbocessinc  Division,  Buffalo,  N,  Y,  *  SrsciALTits  Division,  Wood-Ridge,  S.  J,  •  Utica>Bbnp  Corpohation,  Utica,  Mich,  •  Esmibt  Division,  New  York,  ft,  Y, 
Calbocu.  Wricht  Division,  Caldwell,  .V,  J,  •  Aeropntsics  Dkvilopvicnt  Corporation,  5anrR  Barbara,  Calif,  •  RtssARCN  Division,  Clifton,  R,  $,  *  Quehanna,  Fa. 
Inrcstrial  anr  Scientific  Prodicts  Division,  Caldwell,  N,  J,  •  Clrtiss-Wricht  Firopa,  R,  V„  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlar»ds  •  Tirbowotor  Division,  Princeton,  N,  J- 
MARQtKTTF  Mctal  Proolcts  DIVISION.  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Ct  rtiss-H  ricnt  of  Canara  Ltr.,  Montreal,  Canada  *  Propllsion  Rrsaarch  Corporation,  Srnir  Monica,  Catif. 
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Uhratonic  T«*t  Equipment  carriage-mounted 
on  50-foet-long  immersion  tank. 
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K^hctter  Times-Unioa 
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Certificafa  9ivan  to  "Oaar  Sir”  dinnar  9uastt  in  uniqua  promotiM 
activity  of  tha  Gannatt  Nawtpapars  of  Rochattar. 


Hearst  Estate 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


grandchildren  have  been  ap¬ 
praised  at  sums  running  to 
$88,000. 

Following  the  actions  enabl¬ 
ing  release  of  the  voting  stock 
to  the  trustees,  the  estate  re¬ 
deemed  34,546  shares  of  the  B 
stock  for  $2,763,680.  The  balance 
of  the  B  shares,  comprising 
45,454  shares,  was  converted 
into  6,060  shares  of  common, 
in  accord  with  a  specific  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  will. 

This  move  provided  72,627 
shares  of  common.  The  estate 
pledged  6,000  shares  of  common, 
appraised  at  $3,600,000,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  loan  of  $1,800,000  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  legacy 
authorized  for  Mrs.  Hearst. 

Thus  by  mid-November  the 
principal  assets  of  the  estate 
had  been  reduced  to  these  72,- 
627  shares  of  common.  Actions 
since  July  4,  1955,  court  records 
show,  had  included  payments  of 
$982,245.03  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau;  of  $218,319.49 
to  the  Treasurer  of  Los  Angeles 
County;  $110,000  compensation 
for  executors;  $150,000  to  Flint 
&  MacKay,  attorneys  and  $136,- 
661.37  to  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  distribution. 

Tax  Payments 

Total  tax  payments,  court 
records  show,  are  $3,729,693.44. 
The  Federal  taxes  were  $3,110,- 
763.37.  California  inheritance 
requirements  were  $618,930.07. 

Total  disbursements  for  that 
period  alone  totalled  $1,894,0.59  - 
47,  with  receipts — rents,  issues 
and  profits — totalling  $2,081,- 
013.36,  including  a  $58,000  bal¬ 
ance  from  the  redemption  of 
the  B  stock. 

The  stock  exchange  convert¬ 
ing  45,454  shares  of  Class  B 
for  6,060  shares  of  common  was 
made  in  July  under  a  provision 
set  up  in  the  will  to  protect 
the  family  trusts.  This  directed 
that  any  remaining  shares  of 
preferred  after  setting  aside  the 
shares  for  the  Family  Trusts 
should  be  converted  to  common 
prior  to  distribution  of  the 
estate. 

The  other  34,646  shares  of  B 
were  “duly  redeemed,  cancelled 
and  retired”  following  payment 
of  a  loan  to  which  these  had 
been  pledged.  The  B  shares 
were  valued  at  $80,  the  com¬ 
mon  at  $600  a  share  under  the 
appraisal. 

Earlier  the  distribution  of  the 
C  shares  had  been  ordered.  Tlie 
court  authorized  the  trustees  to 
take  custody  of  these  shares 


“to  pay  quarterly  installments 
to  the  widow  and  on  her  death 
to  distribute  the  entire  corpus 
of  the  trust  estate  as  she  may 
will  or  direct.”  If  no  direction, 
it  was  stipulated,  the  trustees 
may  hold  this  stock  as  part  of 
the  trust  estate. 

Trustees’  Powers 

In  defining  the  authority  of 
the  trustees,  court  papers  noted 
that  “the  decedent  requests 
that  trustees  do  not  part  with 
ownership  or  control  of  any 
newspaper,  magazine,  feature 
service  or  periodical  unless  it 
is  necessary  or  prudent  to  do 
so.  Such  transfers  shall  require 
the  written  consent  of  the  re¬ 
maining  beneficiaries”  providing 
the  purchaser  is  a  beneficiary. 

Special  hurdles  met  in  settl¬ 
ing  the  estate  were  provided 
by  the  tax-free  bequests  to  the 
family.  The  payment  of  $405,- 
000  in  family  allowances  re¬ 
quired  Federal  tax  payments  of 
^08,700.  Tax  payments  on  the 
interest  to  the  five  sons  ap¬ 
proximated  $100,000,  with  other 
levies  on  the  11  other  heirs  in 
addition. 

In  Mrs.  Hearst’s  case,  tax 
authorities  denied  a  claim  that 
this  was  an  inheritance  and 
further  legal  action  may  be 
taken  by  the  estate,  Edward  E. 
Compton,  attorney  in  charge  of 
the  estate  for  Flint  &  MacKay, 
has  said. 

The  legal  complications  would 
have  been  endless  had  Mrs. 
Hearst  elected  to  take  widow’s 
rights  rather  than  the  bequests 
set  forth  in  the  will,  Mr.  Comp¬ 
ton  said.  This  is  because  the 
estate  included  bequests  from 
his  parents,  which  included  an 
estimated  $20,000,000  from  his 
mother. 

The  charitable  organizations 
set  up  by  Mr.  Hearst  are  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation  and  the  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc. 

Distributions  will  be  by  the 
director-trustees,  who  are  also 
the  trustees  of  the  family 
trusts.  The  foundations  has 
been  set  up  as  corporations  and 
will  so  act  in  conducting  the 
philanthropies  authorized  in  the 
will. 


New  TV  Section 
Boosts  Sales  10% 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

The  Caller-Times  has  added 
a  Sunday  tabloid  containing 
the  week’s  TV  listings  for  12 
South  Texas  stations.  Clayton 
Grant,  circulation  manag^er,  said 
the  TV  section  pushed  street  and 
newsstand  sales  up  an  average 
of  10%  the  first  Sunday  it  was 
included  in  the  paper. 


Letter  Writers 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


Lapel  Decoration 

He  was  addressing  university 
professors,  clergymen,  business¬ 
men  and  other  local  leaders  who 
had  written  to  the  editor.  Each 
had  been  given  a  lapel-ribbon 
decoration  and  identification  in¬ 
scribed  D  &  C  and  T-U  “Dear 
Sir”  Dinner.  Seating  charts 
were  arranged  so  that  many 
letter  writers  who  had  crossed 
pens  during  the  campaign  were 
seated  at  the  same  tables,  along 
with  local  political  leaders  and 
candidates  who  had  been  their 
targets. 

At  the  start  of  the  program, 
each  letter  writer  had  received 
a  “diploma”  from  the  “College 
of  Political  Knowledge”  as  a 
“Practitioner  of  the  Pungent 
Pen.”  The  document  was  signed 
by  the  two  Rochester  editorial 
page  editors. 

Guests  applauded  frequently 
during  the  speeches  after  the 
dinner.  Greetings  from  Frank 
Gannett,  founder  of  the  Gannett 
Group,  were  griven  the  news¬ 
papermen  and  their  guests  by 
Mrs.  Gannett. 

A  question-and-answer  period, 
with  Mr.  Lubell  answering  the 
questions,  followed  the  poll¬ 
ster’s  speech  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  dinner. 

In  addition  to  civic  leaders, 
the  guest  list  included  college 
students,  young  housewives  and 
retired  professional  leaders  who 
had  written  outstanding  letters. 

More  than  half  the  guests 
later  wrote  thank-you  letters  to 
the  newspapers  it  is  reported 
by  John  C.  Hadley  and  Clifford 
E.  Carpenter,  editorial  page 
editors  who  handled  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  dinner. 


APers  to  Test 
Bonus  Plan 
For  Features 

Emporia,  Kans 

A  bonus  plan  aimed  at  booit 
ing  the  output  of  state  festur*^ 
stories  is  to  be  given  a  six- 
month  trial  by  Associated 
Press  newspapers  in  Kansas. 

AP  members,  holding  their 
fall  meeting  here  Nov.  26 
voted  in  favor  of  a  program. 
It  provides  for  the  naming,  bjr 
the  State  Continuing  Study 
Committee,  of  a  Kansas  pub¬ 
lisher  to  supervise  the  project 
and,  as  assignment  editor,  ask 
four  or  five  papers  to  send  fea 
tures  for  exchange  by  the  AP 
each  month. 

400  Word  Limit 

A  bonus  will  be  paid  for 
each  feature  accepted  and  a 
prize  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  story  submitted  in  the 
six-month  period. 

The  stories,  to  run  no  longer 
than  400  words,  will  be  written 
and  bylined  by  staffers  on  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  and  will  be 
distributed  over  the  Kansas 
AP  Wire. 

Whitley  Austin,  editor  of  the 
Salina  Journal  and  chairman 
of  the  Continuing  Study  Com¬ 
mittee,  named  A1  Bennett,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atchinson  Globe,  to 
be  the  assignment  editor. 

Richard  M.  Seaton,  publisher 
of  the  Coffeyville  Journal,  was 
reelected  state  AP  chairman 
without  opposition. 

Forty-five  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  attended  the  meeting- 
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if  your  BUSINESS  is  newspapers  .  .  . 

You’ll  want  tu  remind  national  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  about  your  newspaper  every 
single  day  during  1957.  And  because  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book  furnishes  them  with  in¬ 
formation  on  newspapers  that  they  need  every  day 
throughout  the  year — available  in  no  other  publi¬ 
cation — it  offers  your  newspaper  an  ideal  advertis¬ 
ing  vehicle  for  year-round  selling. 

Important  buyers  of  newspaper  space  constantly 
refer  to  the  Personnel  Section,  bringing  them  the 
names,  circulations,  and  executive  staffs  for  all 
daily  newspapers  .  .  .  and  the  “Special  Data  for 
Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space”  section,  developed 
for  their  special  needs,  at  the  request  of  the  Media 
Buyers  Association  of  New  York. 

Either  of  these  sections  provides  a  heavy-traihc 
location  for  your  paper’s  sales  story.  Better  still, 
present  your  message  in  both  sections  of  the  1957 
Year  Book — “the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper 
Industry.” 

Mail  your  space  reservation  today! 

Publication  dot*:  Fobruary  21 

Doodlino  for  rotorvotiont:  Docombor  21,  19S6; 
for  copy,  Joiwary  3,  1957.  Fvmiih  good  roproduclion 
proof  for  pholo-ofKot  lithography;  no  plotot  nocottary. 

Rogular  contract  rcrtot  apply.  Tronsiont  ratot — 
pago,  $510;  half-pogo,  $290;  quartor-pogo, 
$165;  oighth-pago  $105. 


if  your  CUSTOMERS  are  newspapers . . . 

.  .  .  you  can  tell  about  your  product  or  service  in 
the  1957  Editor  &  Pubusher  Year  Book,  used 
constantly  throughout  the  year  in  all  newspaper 
departments.  Production  and  mechanical  execu¬ 
tives  use  its  directory  of  manufacturers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  of  equipment  when  buying  anything  from 
presses  to  ink,  type  faces  to  turtles,  from  Arc 
lights  to  Zinc. 

Publishers  and  editors  search  its  pages  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  news  services,  mat  services,  books,  comics, 
features,  syndicates  or  representatives.  You’ll  see 
a  well-thumbed  copy  in  almost  every  newspaper 
department. 

The  1957  E&P  Year  Book  includes  a  brand-new 
feature,  a  complete  tabulation  of  mechanical  in¬ 
formation  on  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies.  This 
new  section,  or  the  popular  department  listing 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  newspaper 
equipment  and  services,  provides  an  exceptional 
backdrop  for  your  sales  message  aimed  at  your 
newspaper  customers. 

And  remember — your  ad  in  the  1957  Year  Book 
sells  for  you  all  year  long! 

■DITOR  «  PUBLI8HBR 

IMfIRNATION-AL 


N  U  M  •  I  ■ 

Suite  1700  •  1475  Browiway  •  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


YEAR  BOOK  ' 
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Gyp  Crusade 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

T-men  padlocked  the  studio.  A 
short  time  later,  a  judge  de¬ 
clared  the  firm  bankrupt  and 
named  a  receiver. 

Through  the  Citizen,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  offered  to  cancel  any 
existing  contract  or  to  renegoti¬ 
ate  a  fair  contract  for  those 
who  wanted  to  go  ahead  and 
get  their  pictures. 

That  wrapped  it  up. 

‘Food-Preezer  Plan’  Next 

The  Citizen,  encouraged  by 
the  public’s  praise  for  this  cam¬ 
paign  is  now  going  after  a 
group  of  “food-freezer  plan” 
operators  who  have  hooked 
Columbus  residents  for  about 
half  a  million  dollars. 

Researched  and  written  by 
Reporter  John  Van  Doom,  the 
“food-freezer  plan”  expose  tells 
of  hundreds  of  people  being 
fast-talked  into  signing  blank 
contracts,  chattel  mortgages 
and  assorted  papers  which  were 
so  folded  and  stapled  that  they 
couldn’t  even  read  them. 

The  majority  of  these  victims 
were  told  that  if  they  bought 
discounted  food  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  food  freezers  free. 
Few  of  them  realized  that  they 
had  signed  contracts  to  buy  the 
freezer  for  amounts  ranging  up 
to  nearly  $1000. 

Mr.  Van  Doom  opened  the 
attack  with  a  general  outline 
of  the  racket,  naming  firms  and 
salesmen  involved.  The  paper 
was  sure  of  its  position  because 
several  ex-salesmen  for  the 
firms  were  willing  to  sign 
sworn  statements  that  they, 
themselves,  had  pulled  some  of 
the  fraudulent  deals. 

In  the  campaign  still  under 
way,  one  of  the  salesmen  is  un¬ 
der  $2,000  bond  for  obtaining 
signatures  under  false  preten¬ 
ses.  And  a  civil  suit  for  $100,- 
000  punitive  damagres  has  been 
filed  on  behalf  of  all  the  vic¬ 
tims  against  both  the  food  plan 
firms  and  a  discount  house 
which  bought  the  notes. 

Home  Improvement 

Running  concurrently  with 
the  “food-freezer”  scheme  ex¬ 
pose  is  a  series  by  Reporter 
Katherine  Sullivan  on  a  home 
improvement  scheme.  In  this 
gimmick,  the  home  owner, 
forced  by  the  city  to  either 
improve  or  tear  down  her  prop¬ 
erty,  got  help  from  a  “sym¬ 
pathetic”  contractor.  He  agreed 
to  fix  up  her  property  for 
$5000  and  to  arrange  the  fi-> 
nancing  for  her. 

But  when  she  read  the  con¬ 


tract  she  signed,  she  found  she 
had  agreed  to  pay  back  $8000 
for  the  $5000  loan.  A  middle¬ 
man  appears  to  have  pocketed 
$1700  for  doing  nothing  more 
than  “arranging  the  loan.” 

The  victim  had  work  done 
on  the  house  for  which  the  con¬ 
tractor  had  been  paid  $4,475. 
But  she  signed  a  $6,200  mort¬ 
gage,  plus  interest.  She  was 
told  the  difference  between  the 
cost  and  the  $6,200  was  “in¬ 
terest”  and  the  seven  percent 
on  top  of  that  came  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  her. 

City  officials  were  particular¬ 
ly  disturbed,  because  such  a 
racket  could  undermine  the 
city’s  current  slum  clearance 
and  rehabilitation  campaign. 

Quickie  Crusades 

Meanwhile,  public  interest 
has  been  so  stirred  up  by  the 
Citizen’s  exposes  that  it  seemed 
half  the  people  in  town  under¬ 
took  to  become  “tipsters”  for 
the  newspaper. 

Two  or  three  “quickie  ex¬ 
poses”  by  Reporter  Wink  Hess 
got  quick  results,  nipping  the 
fast  operations  in  the  hud.  One 
concerned  an  outfit  selling 
second-hand  watches  as  “new 
Bulovas.” 

Another  was  a  “chain-letter 
referral”  plan  wherein  a  car 
buyer  is  told  he  can  get  his 
purchase  price  back  through  a 
rebate  from  each  customer  he 
refers  to  the  car  dealer.  The 
“referred  customers”  are  then 
offered  the  same  proposition  — 
until  the  chain  is  inevitably 
broken  and  everybody  gets 
stuck  but  the  sharp  dealer. 

Page  One  yarns  stopped 
those  schemes  aborning. 

The  readers’  response  to  the 
exposes  has  been  so  encourag¬ 
ing  that  City  Editor  Phelan 
has  given  top  priority  to  racket- 
busting  campaigns.  The  Citi¬ 
zen  will  continue  to  unearth 
and  expose  any  and  all  gyp 
schemes  of  any  size  that  come 
to  its  attention. 


Richard  Tobin  Goes 
To  Campbell  Soup  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Richard  L.  Tobin,  formerly 
director  of  public  affairs  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  been  named  assistant  to 
William  B.  Murphy,  president 
of  the  Campbell  Soup  Co. 

Mr.  Tobin,  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  Herald  Tribune 
for  the  past  year,  served  as 
public  relations  director  of  the 
National  Citizens  Committee 
for  Eisenhower-Nixon,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 


Tax  Ruling 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

the  only  issue  raised  there  wa.s 
whether  a  loss  was  sustained 
as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  and  that  no 
contention  was  there  made,  as 
is  made  in  the  instant  case, 
that  the  membership  lost  all  of 
its  value  by  virtue  of  changes 
in  the  by-laws  voluntarily  made 
by  the  AP,  not  required  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  which 
granted  to  any  qualified  news¬ 
paper  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
membership  and  the  news  ser¬ 
vice  without  the  payment  of 
any  initial  charge. 

“In  the  first  place,  we  have 
no  evidence  in  the  instant  case 
that  prior  to  the  change  in  the 
by-laws  in  1945  there  was  any 
initial  charge  upon  new  mem¬ 
bers  except  that  imposed  upon 
those  who  would  be  in  com¬ 
petition  with  an  existing  mem¬ 
ber.  As  we  read  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  it  required  the 
elimination  of  that  charge  since 
it  was  one  of  the  onerous  bur¬ 
dens  which  the  Court  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

“Be  that  as  it  may,  we  do 
not  think  that  the  result  in  the 
Reporter  case  would  have  been 
different  in  any  event,  since  the 
basic  rationale  of  that  case  was 
that  the  membership  did  not 
become  worthless  as  an  asset 
in  the  petitioner’s  business  and 
was  not  abandoned. 

“The  petitioner  makes  a  point 
of  the  fact  that  the  1945  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  by-laws  contem¬ 
plated  that  the  old  members 
should  enter  into  a  contract  for 
the  news  sei*vice  and  that  the 
petitioner  did  enter  into  a 
‘new’  contract,  and  claims  that 
this  constituted  an  identifiable 
event  establishing  a  loss.  Such 
contract  is  not  in  evidence  and 
we  do  not  know  its  terms.  Nor 
do  we  know  whether  the  peti¬ 
tioner  had  a  written  contract 
for  the  news  service  prior 
thereto. 

Other  Cases  Irrelevant 

“But  these  matters  are  not 
important  in  the  view  we  take. 
A  clear  distinction  should  be 
made  between  the  membership 
and  any  contract  for  news 
service.  Elach  member  has  al¬ 
ways  been  required  to  take  a 
news  service  and  publish  the 
news,  but  membership  was,  and 
continued  to  be,  a  prerequisite 
to  the  right  to  the  news  ser¬ 
vice.  The  petitioner  continued 
throughout  1945  to  hold  and 
use  its  membership  to  obtain 
the  AP  news  service. 

“We  have  carefully  con¬ 


sidered  the  contentions  of  tla 
petitioner  and  the  authoritMi 
cited,  hut  no  authority,  eithn 
statutory  or  judicial,  has  comt 
to  our  attention  which  would 
justify  or  require  the  allowance 
of  a  deduction  in  these  circum¬ 
stances.  The  petitioner  has  dtad 
cases  in  which  losses  have  bees 
allowed  on  account  of  worth¬ 
lessness  of  assets  used  in  busi¬ 
ness,  but  in  each  case  it  wu 
clearly  shown  that  the  asseti 
had  lost  their  useful  value  is 
the  business.  It  has  also  cited 
cases  involving  deductions  on 
account  of  worthlessness  of  in- 
vestment  properties.  However, 
as  indicated  hereinabove  the 
asset  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  here  is  not  an  invert- 
ment  asset,  and  those  cases 
have  no  bearing  here. 

“We  hold  that  the  petitioner 
is  not  entitled  to  the  deduction 
which  it  claims.” 


Vet  Reporter 
Turns  Editor 

Napa,  Calif. 

.41  Ostrow,  veteran  award¬ 
winning  reporter  from  the 
Cleveland  Preen,  has  turned 
editor  and  publisher  by  ac¬ 
quiring  the  Naim  Sunda:' 
Journal. 

Mr.  Ostrow’s  dream  of  his 
own  newspaper  came  true  as 
the  result  of  a  purchase  from 
George  Provine,  who  has  op¬ 
erated  the  Sunday  newspaper 
since  1937.  The  Journal  was 
established  in  1860. 

The  move  also  served  to 
bring  Mr.  Ostrow  back  to 
California.  He  was  with  the 
San  Francieeo  News  from  his 
war’s  end  naval  discharge 
until  his  1951  transfer  to  the 
Press. 

Won  Lasker  Award 

Mr.  Provine  and  his  wife 
will  remain  as  consultants, 
with  the  former  publisher  con¬ 
tinuing  as  general  manager  of 
the  Journal’s  affiliate,  the  Tri- 
City  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Ostrow  won  the  Lasker 
Award  in  1948  for  his  “People 
in  the  Dark”  series  in 
News.  This  is  credited  with 
building  the  way  to  a  state¬ 
wide  mental  hospital  modern¬ 
ization  program  that  included 
rebuilding  the  State  Hospital 
here. 

A  Cleveland  Hospital  scries 
and  a  feature  in  the  Press  won 
public  service  awards  for  Mr 
Ostrow  from  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild  in  1952  and 
19.54. 
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Potter  Asks 
FTC  Action 
OnPaperPrice 

Washington 
In  a  move  to  head  off  ru¬ 
mored  increase  in  newsprint 
price,  Senator  Charles  E.  Pot¬ 
ter  of  Michitcnn  has  asked  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
prepare  leipslation  looking:  to 
joint  action  by  this  country 
and  Canada. 

Senator  Potter  wrote:  “The 
Contrress  has  approved  tax  con¬ 
ventions  with  Canada  and  their 
countries  to  eliminate  double 
taxation  and  to  prevent  tax 
avoidance.  Perhaps  a  study  fol¬ 
lowing  similar  procedures  would 
point  the  way  to  legisla¬ 
tion  by  Congress  and  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Canada  to  counter¬ 
act  restraint  of  trade  and  price¬ 
fixing  wherever  they  exist  and 
which  affect  consumer  interests 
in  both  countries.” 

The  fact  that  Canada  pro¬ 
duces  almost  80%  of  the  print 
paper  used  in  the  United  States 
makes  it  difficult  to  block  con¬ 
certed  efforts  to  jack  up  prices 
on  a  uniform  basis,  Senator 
Potter  conceded  in  a  letter  to 
FTC  Chairman  John  W. 
Gwynne,  but  he  asked:  “I  won¬ 
der  if  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  study  the  possibility  of  a 
new  approach  as  regards  news¬ 
print  and  perhaps  other  com¬ 
modities  ? 

“A  preliminary  exchange  of 
views  with  the  Restrictive  Trade 
Practices  Commission  in  Ottawa 
could  be  the  first  step,  for  I 
am  sure  Canadian  interests  are 
as  anxious  as  we  are  to  elimin¬ 
ate  price-fixing  and  restraint 
of  trade,”  the  Senator  said. 

“It  may  be  that  you  will  find 
the  Restrictive  Trade  Practices 
Commission  in  studying  this 
question  because  the  sky-rocket¬ 
ing  price  of  newsprint  is  work¬ 
ing  a  hardship  on  Canadian 
publishers  and  business  inter¬ 
ests  as  it  is  upon  similar  in¬ 
terests  in  this  Country. 

“I  recently  noted  a  table 
showing  very  high  profits  by 
Canadian  newsprint  mills  in 
1966  as  compared  to  1954,  and 
the  upward  trend  of  net  profits 
by  these  Canadian  newsprint 
manufacturers  is  continuing, 
for  instance,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Co^ration  had  profits  in  1955 
which  were  58.7%  greater  than 
1954,  and  during  the  first 
aix  months  of  1956,  this  com- 
pany’s  profits  showed  an  in- 
rrease  of  54.9%  over  the  first 
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six  months  of  1955.  The  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Ontario  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  increased  its  profits  in 
1955  over  1954  by  22.6%,  and 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1956, 
its  net  profit  was  44.7%  greater 
than  the  same  period  in  1955. 

“Everyone  appreciates  that 
the  newsprint  industry  is  en¬ 
titled  to  fair  profits,  but  it 
would  be  reassuring  to  know 
that  the  newsprint  industry  is 
not  stepping  up  its  profits  at 
the  exceptionally  rapid  rates  I 
have  quoted  because  they  are 
immune  to  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
this  Country  or  the  Restrictive 
trade  Practices  Commission  in 
Canada.” 

• 

Wire  Service 
Local  Favored 

A  majority  of  the  guild 
members  employed  by  wire 
services  won  an  autonomous 
local  unit  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

In  a  referendum  just  com¬ 
pleted,  the  wire  service  mem¬ 
bers  voted  675  to  576  in  favor 
of  establishing  their  own  local. 
It  was  merely  an  expression  of 
opinion,  however,  since  final 
action  rests  with  the  National 
Wire  Service  Council  and  the 
guild’s  International  Executive 
Board. 

For  years  the  plan  to  set  up 
a  nationwide  unit  for  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  and  International 
News  Service  has  been  blocked. 
Large  units,  notably  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York,  have 
opposed  it.  In  New  York  City 
it  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
several  hundred  members  to 
the  local. 

• 

Ernest  Butt  Dies; 

Heargt  Promoter 

Boston 

Ernest  Butt,  48,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Boston  Record- 
Ameriean  -  Sunday  Advertiser, 
died  at  Newton-Wellesley  Hos¬ 
pital,  Sunday,  Dec.  2.  He  had 
served  as  promotion  manager 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers  here 
for  nine  years. 

A  native  of  Chicago  and  a 
graduate  of  Northwestern 
University,  he  had  resided  in 
Wellesley  since  coming  to  the 
Boston  Hearst  organization. 
.At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  a 
major  promotion  of  writers 
and  features  and  the  tirpo- 
graphical  revamping  of  the 
three  newspapers. 

Survivors  include  his  widow, 
Laura,  and  a  daughter  Linda. 
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Seaboard  Tells 
Why  It  Quit 
Wine  hell  Show 

Harry  Patterson,  president 
of  Seaboard  Drug  Co.,  who 
cancelled  sponsorship  of  Walter 
Winchell’s  Sunday  radio  show 
over  the  Mutual  Network,  said 
his  action  was  “in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  company,  prod¬ 
uct  and  stockholders.” 

“During  the  four  week  period 
prior  to  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tions,”  he  explained,  “Seaboard 
received  a  serious  number  of 
complaints  from  listeners  who 
had  been  aggravated  and  of¬ 
fended  by  Winchells  continued 
attacks  upon  Adlai  Stevenson 
and  many  of  his  aides  .  .  . 

“Seaboard  requested  that  Mu¬ 
tual  ask  Winchell  to  cease  these 
attacks  after  threatened  boy¬ 
cotts  by  voters’  groups.  Win¬ 
chell’s  reaction  to  this  lequest 
led  to  his  election  night  com¬ 
parison  of  Adlai  Stevenson  and 
Christine  Jorgenson,  also  on 
the  full  Mutual  Network. 

“On  several  occasions  before 
his  sponsorship  by  Seaboard, 
Winchell  glowingly  described 
the  properties  of  Mericin  (Sea¬ 
board’s  product)  as  a  relief  for 
pains  of  arthritis  and  rheuma¬ 
tism.  Since  his  dismissal,  he 
has  reversed  his  field  complete¬ 
ly,  issuing  a  ‘warning  to  all 
drug  and  other  .stores’  and  a 
statement  that  Seaboard  and 
Mericin  are  under  investigation 
by  government  agencies.’ 

Mr.  Patterson  said  Sea¬ 
board’s  weekly  budget  for  the 
Winchell  show  was  around 
$11,000  “with  $5,000  per  week 
being  paid  to  Mr.  Winchell  for 
his  services." 

• 

Linage  Correction 
A  typographical  error  gave 
incorrect  totals  for  Orlando 
linage  (E&P,  Dec.  1,  page  60). 
These  are  the  correct  figures: 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

1966  1966 

Sentinel  (m)  1,660.040  1,2X0.432 

SUr  (e)  .  1,602,692  1,243,746 

Sentinel-SUr  (S)  479,640  426,876 

Grand  Total  8,632,272  2.R99.664 

• 

Bruce  Gaumer  Dies 

Marysville,  Ohio 
Bruce  B.  Gaumer,  75,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marysville  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal-Tribune,  died  Dec. 
4  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  in 
newspaper  business  here  since 
1904.  His  son,  F,  T.  Gaumer,  is 
editor  of  the  Journal-Tribune. 


Deliverers 
Pact  Sought 
On  Deadline 

Federal  mediators  were  work¬ 
ing  against  a  Saturday  mid¬ 
night  strike  deadline  set  by 
the  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
liverers  Union  of  New  York 
City  as  E&P  went  to  press. 

Members  of  the  union  were 
called  into  a  meeting  Friday 
night  to  receive  a  report  from 
their  negotiating  commictee. 
The  union  is  one  of  nine  whose 
contracts  with  the  Publishers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City 
expired  Dec.  7. 

William  Mapel,  association 
president,  said  the  deliverers 
and  several  other  craft  unions 
had  been  offered  a  two-year  $9 
package  increase  similar  to  that 
accepted  Oct.  31  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York.  It 
provides  a  $5  raise  the  first 
year  and  $4  the  second  year. 

Present  basic  wages  of  the 
deliverers  range  from  $93.47  to 
$97.02,  with  40-hours  on  the 
day  side  and  37  hours  on  the 
night  side. 

• 

Jury  Awartli^  Editor 
$3,000  for  Libel 

Newark,  N.  J. 
A  County  Court  jury  awarded 
$3,000  libel  damages  this  week, 
after  an  eight-day  trial,  to 
I>ewis  M.  Hermann,  editor  of 
the  New  Jersey  Labor  Herald. 
The  defendants  were  the  New¬ 
ark  Star-Ledger;  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse,  its  publisher;  Philip 
Hochstein,  editor;  and  Tom 
Gallagher,  reporter. 

The  article,  published  in  May 
1955,  was  held  libelous  per  se. 
The  trial  was  to  set  compensa¬ 
tory  damages.  The  story  said 
Mr.  Hermann,  a  member  of  the 
Typographical  Union,  had  ob¬ 
tained  credentials  to  a  State 
Labor  Federation  convention 
under  circumstances  that  would 
be  the  subject  of  inquiry  by 
his  union.  The  headline  read: 
“Labor  Editor  Faces  Quiz.” 

• 

Almanac  Offercnl 
A  new  reader  service  was 
introduced  by  the  New  York 
Journal- American  this  week 
with  a  special  offer  of  the  1957 
Information  Please  Almanac. 

The  1967  edition  of  the  re¬ 
vised,  912-page  source  book, 
has  been  made  available  to 
Journal- American  readers  at 
$1  per  copy. 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 

Achievement  Award  for  having 
the  highest  percentage  of  grad¬ 
uates  enter  journalism  was 
won  by  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  chapter. 

The  Beckman  Chapter  Ef¬ 
ficiency  Award  was  won  by  the 
Universitj  of  North  Dakota 
chapter. 

In  the  journalistic  awards, 
category  of  straight  news,  the 
Minnesota  Daily  won  first 
place;  the  Kentucky  Kernel  was 
second,  and  the  Michigan  Jour¬ 
nalist  was  third. 

Otlier  undergraduate  awards : 

Features,  first,  the  Michigan 
Daily;  second  and  third,  the 
Daily  Iowan. 

Editorials,  first,  the  Ohio 
University  Post;  second,  the 
Daily  IlUni,  and  third,  the 
Michigan  State  News. 

Sports,  first,  the  Daily  Iow¬ 
an;  second,  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Daily  Trojan,  and  third, 
the  University  of  Washington 
Daily. 

Pictures,  Bob  Magee,  North¬ 
western  University,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Lee,  Illinois  University. 

Campus  magazines,  general 
excellence.  Tempo,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Miami. 

Campus  magazine,  non-fic¬ 
tion  writing.  Ivory  Tower,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

The  convention  chartered  a 
new  undergraduate  chapter,  at 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondalc,  Ill, 

Story  of  ’Jamming’ 

Abbott  Washburn,  deputy 
director.  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency,  told  SDX  mem¬ 
bers  Sit  the  annual  banquet 
there  have  been  significant  de- 
velopmentr  in  the  efforts  to 
reach  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Over  the  last  sever¬ 
al  weeks  there  has  been  a  grad¬ 
ual  diminishing  of  “jamming” 
by  Polish  stations  of  broadcasts 
from  the  West.  And  on  Nov.  2.3 
a  Warsaw  newspaper  an¬ 
nounced  that  “jamming”  had 
been  suspended. 

This  was  a  result  of  debate 
in  the  Polish  parliament,  Mr. 
Washburn  said,  where  a  new 
argument  appeared — “that  jam¬ 
ming  is  a  violation  of  the 
people’s  right  to  a  free  flow  of 
ideas.  He  said  also  the  deputies 
to  parliament  argued  the  cost 
of  ‘jamming’  cost  $17  millions 
a  year.  This  is  equal  to  the 
total  annual  cost  of  the  Voice 
of  America  broadcasts  for  this 
year,  he  said. 

“The  Polish  deputies  argued 
that  this  expense  was  economic¬ 
ally  unsound.  For  one  thing. 


ELECTION  PANEL — Laft  to  right:  Sig  Mickalion,  CBS; 


.  ,  .  .  Juliui  Frandsen,  UP;  Turnar  Catladga, 

Timas;  William  Baala,  AP,  and  Davidson  Taylor,  NBC. 


they  said,  it  did  not  succeed 
in  preventing  the  introduction 
of  id;as  from  the  West,”  Mr. 
Washburn  said.  “For  another, 
it  was  money  that  could  much 
better  be  used  in  the  domestic 
economy  to  produce  shoes  and 
bread  and  other  goods  that 
the  people  need  so  badly.  Fur¬ 
ther,  they  added  that  jamming 
has  brought  them  no  honor — 
that  it  was  better  to  answer 
criticism  by  factual  arguments 
than  by  noise.  This  took  a  lot 
of  courage.” 

Cost  to  Governments 

Mr.  Washburn  said  a  new 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  “jam¬ 
ming”  by  Soviet  and  satellite 
stations  reveals:  In  Russia  it 
is  $68  millions  a  year;  in 
Hungary  $12  millions;  in 
Czechoslovakia  $10  millions; 
in  Rumania  $4.5  millions;  in 
Bulgaria  $1  million;  for  a  total 
of  $112,490,000. 

He  said  that  in  spite  of  this 
expenditure.  Western  broad¬ 
casts  still  gst  through  forcing 
Communist  governments  to 
make  known  certain  develop¬ 
ments  to  their  people  which 
they  would  otherwise  prefer  to 
ignore. 

Norman  Isaacs,  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times 
and  chairman  on  ethics  and 
news  objectivity  reported  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapermen  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  tormented  by  an 
almost  endless  profusion  of 
merchandise  samples,  gifts  and 
other  inducements,  all  designed 
to  influence  what  is  dissemi¬ 
nated  by  our  mass  communica¬ 
tions  media. 

“The  ‘free  loading’  parade 
seems  to  go  on  unabated  with 
many,  too  many,  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  turning  their  heads 
and  permitting  the  buildup  of 
a  system  which  is  degrading 
and  which  gnaws  at  the  exist¬ 


ence  of  any  ethical  set  of 
standards,”  he  said. 

Ethical  Standards 
“The  Committee  recommends 
that  the  National  Convention 
once  again  go  on  record,  as  it 
did  in  1955,  as  urging  all  news¬ 
paper  managements  and  all 
editors  to  tighten  standards  of 
ethical  operation;  to  issue  such 
staff  instructions  as  will  make 
improper  the  acceptance  of 
any  gift  or  favor  tendered  in 
the  hope  of  influencing  news 
judgments;  that  ail  newspaper 
managements  be  urged  to  adopt 
the  practice  of  declining  any 
travel,  hotel,  or  other  expense 
subsidy  connected  with  any 
type  of  news  or  editorial  cov¬ 
erage;  and  that,  further,  the 
officers  of  the  Fraternity  notify 
all  leading  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agencies  by  letter 
that  the  National  Convention 
has  deplored  the  continued 
sending  of  merchandise  sam¬ 
ples,  gifts  or  other  inducements. 

“The  Committee,  further,  re¬ 
minds  American  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  that  they  cannot  shrug 
off  their  own  responsibility, 
ethically  or  professionally,  as 
regards  the  columns  they  pur¬ 
chase.  Blatant  innuendo  and 
bad  taste  cannot  be  condoned 
on  grounds  of  a  lack  of  control. 
A  newspaper’s  columns  are  a 
public  trust.  They  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  a  columnist.  And  no 
editor  can  bargain  away  his 
duty  to  demand  accuracy  and 
good  taste.” 

• 

Wins  Scholarship 

Los  Angeles 
Humberto  Chacon,  19-year 
old  native  of  Juarez,  Mex.,  has 
been  named  the  first  winner  of 
the  new  Times-Mirror  Scholar¬ 
ship  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  School  of 
Journalism. 


Election  Coverage 
High  and  Low  Spots 

A  “Post  Mortem  On  Election 
Coverage”  at  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  national  convention  in 
Louisville  last  week  provided 
somewhat  of  a  contrast  with  an 
early-November  treatment  of 
the  subject  at  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation  meeting. 

The  APME  feeling  was  that 
there  had  been  “uninspired  re¬ 
porting  of  an  uninspired  presi¬ 
dential  election  campaign.” 

The  SDX  panel,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  that  the  coverage 
by  news  media  was  good,  and 
markedly  better  than  in  1952. 

Fewer  Complaints  Heard 

On  the  panel  were  executives 
of  the  AP  and  the  UP,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  and 
Turner  Catledge,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Timet, 
who  .vas  chairman. 

Both  Mr.  Catledge  and  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Beale,  chief  of  the  AP 
Washington  Bureau,  said  they 
had  heard  fewer  complaints  on 
election  coverage  this  time  than 
before. 

Julius  Frandsen,  news  editor 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  UP,  said  that  wire  .service's 
collection  of  election  returns 
was  “complete  and  expensive— 
the  cost  was  close  to  $100,000, 
our  business  office  reports.” 

He  said  he  thought  the  re¬ 
porting  of  election  returns  was 
successful  because  of  grass¬ 
roots  reporting,  transmission  of 
the  facts  and  figures 
the  fewest  possible  hands,  and 
fast  communication  to  the  UF* 
national  tabulating  center,  in 
Washington. 

Sig  Mickelson,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  news  and  public 
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aff»ir»  for  CBS,  said  he  hopes 
t«  MO  “seminars”  for  television 
reporting  teams  preceding  the 
n*jrt  Section  coverage.  Better 
plumiiny  of  “what  we’re  after” 
it  needed,  and  “newsmen  are 
too  ipt  to  interview  newsmen,” 
hi  leid. 

Davidson  Taylor,  viceprest- 
dont  in  charge  of  public  affairs 
for  NBC,  said  television  has 
“Tsaehed  a  mature  point  in 
speed  and  communication  of 
fids.” 

Mr.  Catledge,  recalling  1952 
criticisms  of  a  “one-party 
press,”  gave  a  run-down  of  the 

space  given  in  the  New  York  SECRECY  PANEL — Loft  to  right:  William  Arthur,  Look;  Guy  Eastorly,  LaFollotto  (Tonn.)  Prosi;  Clark  Mol- 

Tlmes  to  Stevenson  and  Kisen-  lenhoff,  Cowles  newspapers;  and  Edward  Barrett,  Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 

bower  during  the  last  weeks  of 

the  campaign — Sept.  4  to  Oct.  on  his  own  medium  or  any  com-  World.”  Mr.  Easterly  is  pub 


‘We  are  prone  to  say:  ‘I  know 


26.  petitive  media.” 

He  said  news  and  pictures  on  Taylor  said  that  on  elec- 


lisher  of  the  LaFollette  Presa,  Jim.  He’ll  tell  me  what  they 
weekly  newspaper  at  LaFol-  did.’  We’re  letting  public  re- 


Eisenhower  “as  a  candidate”  night  he  thought  the  NBC  Tenn.  Mr.  Arthur,  of  cords  remain  closed  and  un¬ 
took  up  155.8  columns,  while  picture  was  “too  complicated,”  New  York,  is  managing  editor  reported,  again  taking  the  word 

Stevenson’s  allotment  was  266.4.  ^nd  that  the  figures  were  “too  Look  magazine.  Mr.  Barrett  of  a  friend  for  what  actually 
This  included  95  stories,  21  sHm.”  is  dean  of  the  Columbia  Uni-  happened  in  a  public  meeting, 

texts  and  31  pictures  on  Eisen-  Mickelson  said  the  basic  versity  Graduate  School  of  Jour-  We  are,  in  many  cases,  dilatory, 

hower;  102  stories,  48  texts  and  weakness  of  all  media  was  “too  nalism.  slothful  and  lazy  ... 


48  pictures  for  Stevenson.  much 
Stevenson  made  the  front  why.” 
page  50  times  in  the  53  days; 
Eisenhower  as  a  political  can- 


Limited  Access 


weakness  of  all  media  was  “too  nalism.  slothful  and  lazy  .  . 

much  who  won,  and  too  little  Limited  Access  Easterly  urged  SDX 

whv  ”  members  to  work  in  their  states 

,  -j  1  4u  4.  federal  level,  Mr.  requiring  that  govem- 

Mr.  Mickelson  said  also  that  Mollenhoff  said,  there  is  a  ^.^s  be  open  to  in- 


CilSCllllV  wcx  cas  a  pvriawa^cat  ^  •  .v  i*a.*  1  *  laaciaavcaa  w  vp^ia  w  aaa- 

didate,  43  times,  Catledge  said.  access  to  information  on  gp^ction,  and  that  meetings  of 

“Non-political”  stories  and  Y®"  .  4  j'*  bwaiwe  of:  public  agencies  be  open.  He 

texts  of  speeches  from  Eisen-  ^  ‘The  complexity  of  the  Govern-  ^oted  that  less  than  half  the 

u _ n _ _ t  _ 4  the  part  of  party  leaders  to  ment.  that  makes  its  activities  _4_4 _ 1 _  _ _ 1-  _ 


texta  of  speeches  from  Eisen-  -  1  j  xnc  cunniicA.vy  u.c  viuvc...-  that  less  than  half  the 

hower  as  President  got  an  addi-  „  f  ^  ea  eis  o  ment,  that  niakes  its  activities  grates  have  a  records  access 

tional  58  pages  of  space  during  *  po  1  ica  propag^n  a  a  maze,  in  which  we  need  help;  gtiH  an  open 

the  period,  L  said.  “"1.  convention  into  ..Qur  reliance  on  public  in- 

In  the  same  period.  Nixon  spectacular,  subordinating  formation  officials  to  the  point 
got  57  columns  of  space,  and  business.  where  we  are  unable  to  operate  Alarming  Trend 

Kefauver  41.3,  he  said.  Ne  said  CBS  kept,  for  its  without  them,  or  are  too  lazy  Mr,  Arthur  said:  “On  the 

own  information,  projections  of  to  operate  beyond  them,  and  Federal,  state  and  local  level, 

Reason  for  Tape  Recorder  early  returns  based  on  “key”  “'The  attitude  of  public  of-  there  is  an  alarming  trend  to- 

A  member  of  the  audience  counties  which  had  been  indica-  ficials  who  consider  Govern-  ward  barring  the  members  of 

asked  Mr.  Catledge  why  it  was  tive  in  elections  since  1932.  ment  business  their  own  private  the  press  from  committee  meet- 

that  the  Times  reporter  who  Many  of  these  projections  business,  resent  any  unfavorable  ings  and  from  records.” 

travelled  with  Nixon  carried  a  proved  worthless,  he  said.  stories,  and  try  to  shut  them  devoted  most  of  his 

tape  recorder.  Mr.  Catledge  observed:  “Pro-  ^  attention  to  the  shortcomings 

“We  didn’t  want  him  (Nixon)  jection  is  getting  to  be  a  dan-  Mr.  Mollenhoff  said:  “I’m  press  itself.  Harking 

changing  his  mind  between  the  gerous  business.”  'The  “key”  afraid  that  most  people  in  the  j^^ck  to  World  War  II  days 

time  he  said  something  and  the  spots  are  changing,  because  of  press  are  inclined  to  feel  pretty  ^ben  he  was  himself  a  public 

time  it  was  printed,”  Mr.  Cat-  urbanization  and  suburbaniza-  complacent  about  the  whole  information  officer  in  the  Pen- 


ume  II  was  pnnteO,  '  .Mr.  Uat-  urbanization  and  suhurbaniza-  compiaceni  aooui  me  wnoie  information  officer  in  the  Pen- 

ledge  said.  tion,  he  pointed  out.  business  as  long  as  sufficient  tg^on  Mr  Arthur  said*  “I  was 

Messrs.  Frandsen  ami  Cat-  inaterial  flows  out  of  the  agen-  continually  amazed  at  the  lack 

iMge  disagreed  on  one  aspect  'Organized  Vigilance*  Government  to  fill  the  initiative  of  those  covering 

of  election  coverage.  Mr.  Frand-  *  news  columns.  This  is  no  mea-  PenUgon.” 

fi?*! Program  Advanced  Describing’  the  process  of 

Qon t  feel  that  survev  fore-  i.  arent  barred  .  ®  j  i  • 

casting  is  a  wire  service  job”  Government  secrecy  combines  f,.om  information  periodically.  Preparation  and  clearing  news 

Mr  Catledge  said*  “It  is  ev  with  lack  of  initiative  and  en-  ^aps  you  aren’t  asking  r®*®f**7 
jnn  Latledge  said.  It  13  ex-  ergy  on  the  part  of  editors  and  Enough  nuestions”  generals”—, 

pected  of  us.  I  wish  it  could  be  reporters  to  block  the  free  flow  R  I  •  be  said:  “I  was  amazed  at  how 

one  away  with  by  law.  But  information  in  this  Missing  the  Boat  many  times  they  were  used 

^uldn^grt^ont  country,  panelists  agreed  at  a  Mr.  Easterly,  observing  that  verbatim.”  But  now  and  then, 

that  who?  o  ^  ^  ‘,:4  Sigma  Delta  Chi  the  weeklies’  chore  is  to  battle  h®  said,  a  reporter  would  ask 

du  .nt:  1  ’’epe'^er  spends  national  convention  in  I xiuisville  for  the  “right  to  know”  in  their  questions,  dig  beneath  the  lan- 

ng  own  commLwes,  said:  .fuage  of  the  handout,  and  get 

reader  is  entitlAd  ♦  ^  7  members  were  “We  will  be  the  first  to  admit  '^•’e  story, 

reporter’s  infnrm„/i  **  *•  *  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  Guy  East-  that  many  weekly  editors  are  I  Busineaii  Too 

''port.,,  op, Pltojether  ... 

Meekness  Analyzed  ward  Barrett.  They  take  their  news  where  it  Business  as  well  as  govem- 

At  one  point  a  questioner  Mr.  Mollenhoff,  Washington  is  easiest  to  get.  And  countless  ment  is  addicted  to  handouts, 
who  conceded  that  election  correspondent  of  the  Des  Moines  board,  council  and  court  meet-  Mr.  Arthur  said,  and  he  added 

coverage  had  been  generally  Regiater  and  Tribune  and  the  ings,  along  with  important  as-  that  he  has  noted  similar  re- 

teod  wanted  to  know  whether  Minnpapalia  Star  and  Tribune,  semblies,  are  never  attended  by  ception  of  these.  He  asserted 

*0)’  member  of  the  panel  had  was  chairman  of  the  discussion,  them  and  in  most  cases  never  that  a  business  handout  ap- 

»  “word  or  breath  of  criticism  titled  “A  Free  Press,  A  Free  reported  .  .  .  (Continued  on  page  78) 


tk.  .-4-  ,  nationals 

ine  entire  election  period  cover-  i-_*. 

ng  election  news.  ‘*I  think  the  -pbe  01 
reader  is  entitled  to  know  the  dark  R.  1 
reporter’s  informed  opinion.”  gj.jy 

Weakness  Analyzed  ward  Ban 
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peared  in  New  York  last  month 
with  a  number  of  obvious  errors; 
the  “big  papers”  used  it,  ap¬ 
parently  without  checking,  and 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  alone 
checked  up  and  got  a  full,  ac¬ 
curate  story. 

Dean  Barrett  made  six  speci¬ 
fic  suggestions  for  “systematic 
and  organized  vigilance”  in  be¬ 
half  of  full  and  free  informa¬ 
tion; 

1 —  Editor’s  notes  topping 
stories  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  stating  that  the  news 
is  censored. 

2 —  A  committee  representing 
the  press  to  compile  an  annual 
report  on  freedom  of  the  press 
in  key  countries  of  the  world — 
such  as  the  Inter- American 
Press  Association  now  does  in 
Latin  American  countries. 

3 —  “Thumbnail  sketches”  to 
be  published  now  and  then  on 
departments  and  agencies  in 
Washington,  describing  how 
well  or  poorly  they  co-operate 
in  providing  information  to  the 
people. 

4—  Periodic  reports  on  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  public  figures  to  hold 
open  press  conferences  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Barrett  cited 
Herbert  Brownell,  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son  and  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  as  examples  of  this 
tendency. 

5 —  Better  publicity  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  Sub¬ 
committee,  headed  by  Rep.  John 
E.  Moss,  which  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  denial  of  legiti¬ 
mate  information  to  the  press 
and  public. 

6 —  The  establishm  ent  of 
“Moss  committees”  in  state 
legislatures. 

One  Fellow’s  Problem 

During  the  question-and- 
answer  period,  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
asserted  that  one  of  the  stumbl¬ 


ing-blocks  in  the  fight  for  free 
information  is  that  too  many 
newsmen  do  not  see  others’ 
battles,  in  other  communities, 
as  a  part  of  the  whole;  “too 
many  times  it  is  regarded  as 
one  fellow’s  little  problem.” 

In  response  to  another  ques¬ 
tion,  Arthur  said  that  he 
thought  a  meeting  of  a  local 
board  of  education  should  be 
open,  at  least  to  the  press,  even 
when  the  topic  of  discussion  is 
“moral  turpitude”  of  a  teacher. 

“If  the  board  does  not  have 
evidence  it  can  defend  openly, 
then  it  probably  has  no  business 
making  the  charges  in  the  first 
place,”  Mollenhoff  commented. 

F  O  I  Report 

The  report  of  the  SDX  com¬ 
mittee  on  advancement  of 
freedom  of  information,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Chairman  V.  M. 
Newton  Jr.,  Tampa  Tribune, 
noted  that  “the  state  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  in  Ameri¬ 
can  government  in  lO.'ifi  is  a 
troubled  one.” 

The  report  noted  numerous 
instances  where  information  of 
government  is  being  withheld 
from  the  American  people;  It 
reviewed  the  fraternity’s  effort 
to  have  passed  in  each  state 
model  laws  requiring  open 
meetings  of  government  bodies 
and  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
inspection  of  public  records; 
and  noted  some  progress  in 
the  area  of  courtroom  photog¬ 
raphy. 

The  committee  noted  that 
“sad  as  it  may  be,  there  was 
no  great  indication  that  the 
press  has  united  wholeheailedly 
behind  the  principle  of  open 
government  and  no  greater 
clamor  from  the  people  for  in¬ 
formation  of  their  government. 

“That  is  the  challenge  pre- 
.sented  to  SDX,”  it  said. 

“If  all  the  free  publishers, 
free  editors  and  free  newsmen 
of  our  land  should  unite  in  a 
sincere  effort,  we  could  achieve 
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freedom  of  information  over¬ 
night.  Heretofore,  a  few  edi¬ 
tors  have  engaged  in  what  can 
be  described,  at  best,  as  a  de¬ 
fensive  action  on  scattered 
fronts.  Your  committee  urges 
an  offensive  on  all  fronts,  and 
we  remind  you  that  man’s  his¬ 
tory  shows  that  once  you  lose 
freedom  you  regain  it  only 
through  Woodshed,”  it  con¬ 
cluded. 

• 

Secrecy  Defender 
Given  Cute  Reason 

Austin,  Tex. 

The  Capitol  press  corps  has 
strongly  protested  a  Texas 
legislative  committee’s  policy  of 
holding  closed-door  sessions. 

A  study  committee  of  the 
Texas  Legislative  Council,  com¬ 
posed  of  legislators,  barred 
Richard  M.  Morehead  of  the 
Dallas  News  when  he  sought 
to  sit  in  on  its  meeting. 

Sen.  George  Moffett,  chair¬ 
man,  said,  “The  way  I  look  at 
it,  the  work  of  a  study  com- 
mittee  is  like  a  couple  deciding 
I  to  get  married.  It’s  all  right 
,  to  announce  their  decision,  but 
'  it’s  nobody  else’s  business  what 
discussion  led  up  to  the  con- 
,  elusion.”' 

In  previous  years,  the  Coun- 
'  cil  has  held  open  meetings. 

• 

Chicago  S-T  Sets 
A  N«*w  .4d  Record 

Chicago 

The  Sunday  Sun-Times  for 
Dec.  2,  consisting  of  312  pages, 
was  the  largest  ever  published 
I  by  the  seven-day  tabloid.  The 
I  record  issue  contained  167,915 
lines  of  advertising,  exclusive 
of  that  carried  in  Parade  maga- 
,  zine. 
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Death  Writes 
"30'  on  Adele 
Garrison  Serial 

“Thirty”  was  written  Sundiy 
(Dec.  2)  to  the  longest  serial 
story  in  newspaper  history  with 
death  of  Mrs.  Martin  White 
83. 

Writing  under  the  name  of 
Adele  Garrison,  Mrs.  White 
turned  out  more  than  13  mil¬ 
lion  words  of  a  41-year  story 
called  “Revelations  of  a  Wife,” 
for  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Mrs.  White  died  after  a  short 
illness  in  the  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 
home  of  her  sister,  Mr.s.  Clar¬ 
ence  Shamel. 

Mrs.  White  began  her  writing 
career  while  in  high  school  on 
the  Rockville  County  Banner  in 
her  home  town  of  Clinton,  Wis.  | 
After  completing  her  education, 
she  became  a  school  teacher  and 
remained  one  for  10  years. 

Police  Beat  Reporter 

She  left  the  classroom  in  the 
early  1900’s  to  take  a  reporting 
joh  with  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel.  A  couple  of  years  later 
she  joined  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  staff,  where  she  covered 
fires,  trials,  executions  and 
other  events  normally  reserved 
for  male  reporters. 

While  working  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  she  met  Martin  A.  White, 
then  a  reporter  on  the  Tribune. 
He  later  joined  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  after  becoming  one 
of  the  best  known  newspaper¬ 
men  in  the  country  as  chief 
news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  They  were  married  in 
1907.  Mr.  White  died  in 
while  holding  down  the  chief 
publicity  post  of  the  Federal 
Trade  (Commission. 

“Revelations  of  a  Wife”  be¬ 
gan  on  Aug.  15,  1915,  as  Mrs. 
White  typed  out  the  first  sen¬ 
tence:  ‘“Today  we  were  mar¬ 
ried.”  It  continued  without  a 
break,  episode  after  episode, 
1,000  words  a  day,  and  with  an 
eventual  cast  as  large  as  that 
of  “War  and  Peace,”  until  the 
day  of  her  death. 

At  the  time  it  began  she  had 
(juit  the  newspaper  business 
and  was  raising  a  family  of 
four.  Her  powers  of  concentra¬ 
tion  were  legendary.  A  year  ago 
her  Warren,  Conn.,  home  cau^t 
fire  as  she  was  working  on  an 
installment.  After  having  as¬ 
certained  that  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  was  on  its  way,  Mrs. 
White  picked  up  her  typewriter 
and  moved  to  another  room  to 
continue  working. 

I  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  December  8.  1954  , 
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D.C.  Writers 
Subject  to 
Business  Tax 

Washington 

Pendini;  expecte<l  court  test, 
tn  unestimated  number  of 
Washington  correspondents  is 
proceeding  in  what  may  prove 
to  be  violation  of  a  District  of 
Columbia  regulation  requiring 
them  to  procure  $25-a-year 
business  franchises. 

Monday  marked  the  deadline 
for  obtaining  the  certificates  re¬ 
quired  under  a  new  law.  It 
covers  workers  in  business  and 
professions  who  are  not  on  a 
salary  basis  and  who  are  not 
already  covered  by  the  tax  on 
unincorporated  business. 

"Special”  correspondents  who 
represent  two  or  more  news¬ 
papers  on  a  fee  basis,  free¬ 
lance  writers  who  are  paid  on 
the  basis  of  production  or  ac¬ 
ceptances,  salaried  newsmen 
who  write  for  other  papers  on 
a  fee  basis,  reporters  who  ap¬ 
pear  on  radio-tv  programs — all 
these,  and  probably  other  types 
which  do  not  come  readily  to 
the  minds  of  spokesmen  for  the 
tax  office,  are  expected  to  pay 
the  tax,  post  the  license. 

The  law  is  a  measure  aimed 
at  producing  revenues  from  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  architects,  ac¬ 
countants,  and  real  estate  sales¬ 
men  whose  compensation  is  on 
other  than  saluiy  basis. 

Interference  with  the  consti¬ 
tutional  guaranty  of  freedom  to 
write  or  publish  without  prior 
restraint  is  not  considered  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  tax 
e^rts  to  be  present  in  the 
situation.  The  covered  classes 
are  in  the  same  position  with 
respect  to  the  tax  as  are  at¬ 
torneys,  accountants,  publicity 
men  and  other  agents  of  out  of 
town  principals,  it  wa.«  ex¬ 
plained. 


Mrs.  Lee  Rountree 
Diej»  While  Writiii|j 

Bkyan,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Lee  J.  Rountree,  for  33 
^rs  publisher  and  managing 
witor  of  the  Bryan  Daily 
died  Dec.  5. 

Mrs.  Rountree  collapsed  in 
the  Eagle  office  Nov.  26  while 
"^ting  her  daily  column. 

Pavement  Pickups.” 

After  her  husband.  Colonel 
Rountree,  died  while  address- 
1^^*^  Texas  Legislature  in 
1923,  Mrs.  Rountree  served  out 
m*  term  as  a  legislator  and 
look  over  the  newspaper, 

editor  6c  publisher 


Jack  Spalding  Appointed 
Editor  of  Atlanta  Journal 


Atlanta 

Jack  Spalding,  a  44-year-okl  native  Atlanta  newspaperman, 
will  become  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  next  Jan.  1.  James 
Saxon  Childers,  editor  for  five  years,  has  resigned.  (See  page 
46.) 

The  promotion  of  Mr.  Spalding — he  has  been  on  the  city 
staffs  of  the  Journal  and  Constitution  since  1937,  except  for 
a  period  in  navy  service — was  announced  Thursday  hy  Jack 
Tarver,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  educated  at  Georgetown  Preparatory 
School,  Georgetown  University  and  the  University  of  Georgia. 
During  World  War  11  he  was  an  executive  officer  on  a  sub¬ 
chaser. 

In  addition  to  covering  local  affairs  Mr.  Spalding  has  writ¬ 
ten  articles  from  abroad  and  has  contributed  editorials  to  the 
Journal.  His  experience  includes  also  service  in  the  United 
Press  bureaus  here  and  in  New  York. 


WonH  Probe 
Press  Policy 

Washington 

The  House  Committee  on 
Campaign  Expenditures  has  de¬ 
cided  against  inquiry  into 
whether  a  political  one-party 
press  operates  in  the  United 
States. 

While  the  agenda  for  hear¬ 
ings  taking  place  this  month 
was  being  prepared,  the  com¬ 
mittee  communicated  with  Nor¬ 
man  Isaacs  managing  editor  of 
the  Lottinville  (Ky.)  Times, 
with  Nathan  Blumberg  whose 
book  “One  Party  Press”  was 
based  on  the  1952  election  cam¬ 
paign. 

An  exchange  of  ideas  plus 
examination  of  the  resolution 
created  the  committee  of  in¬ 
quiry  established  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  Rep.  Clifford  Davis, 
chairman,  that  newspaper  at¬ 
titude  is  a  subject  too  remote 
from  the  purpose  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  to  war¬ 
rant  inquiry. 

Ray  Watts,  associate  counsel, 
said  there  will  be  no  testimony 
touching  news  or  editorial 
policy. 


Klein  Appointed 
.\Hsoeiate  Editor 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Herljert  G.  Klein,  38,  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  San 
Itieyo  Union  since  December, 
1952,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Union, 
Richard  F.  Pourade,  editor,  ha.s 
announced. 

Mr.  Klein’s  promotion  fol¬ 
lowed  his  return  to  the  news¬ 
paper  after  a  leave  of  absence, 
during  which  he  was  press  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Vice  President 
Nixon  in  his  campaign  for  re- 
election. 
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15c  Hourly  Raise 
Ends  Suspension 

POTTSVILLE,  Pa. 

The  Shenandoah  Evening 
Herald  and  the  Mahoney  City 
Record- American  resumed  pub¬ 
lication  Nov.  29  after  a  one- 
day  suspension. 

Resumption  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  an  agreement  with  the 
Typographical  Union,  giving  a 
graduated  wage  increase  of  15 
cents  ai)  hour  over  a  two-year 
period. 

It  affects  these  four  other 
newspapers:  Ashland  Daily 

News,  Tamaqna  Courier  and 
Pottsville  Republican,  in  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County,  and  the  Lansford 
Evening  Record  in  Carbon 
County. 

The  Shenandoah  and  Ma¬ 
honey  City  newspapers  sus¬ 
pended  when  Luther  J.  Noch- 
ton,  president  of  the  printers’ 
union,  called  continuous  mem¬ 
bership  meetings  in  their  com¬ 
posing  rooms  during  working 
hours. 


ITU  Puts  ‘Package’ 
Balance  into  Pay 

San  Francisco 

Members  of  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Typographical  Union  have 
voted  to  put  the  45  cent  per 
shift  balance  of  a  pay  scale 
package  into  pay  instead  of 
into  pensions.  The  present  di¬ 
version  of  60  cents  a  shift  into 
health  and  welfare  payments 
thus  will  continue  unchanged. 
These  welfare  funds  have  been 
placed  in  escrow. 

The  printers’  decision  is  in 
line  with  that  taken  by  other 
unions  under  an  optional  clause 
that  boosted  provisions  of  an 
existing  contract.  In  addition, 
the  printers’  work  week  will  be 
reduced  from  .37*4  to  36^4 
hours  effective  Dec.  29. 


O’Brien  Sells 
Optic  to  Trio 
From  Ohio 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  president  of 
New  Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc., 
has  announced  the  sale  of  the 
Lae  Vegas  Optic  to  three  Ohio¬ 
ans — Thomas  R.  Wright,  Law¬ 
rence  R.  Finch  and  J.  Clayton 
Finch.  They  will  be  officers  of 
Las  Vegas  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Wright  is  a  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Troy  (Ohio) 
Daily  News.  Lawrence  Finch 
has  been  advertising  manager 
of  that  paper  for  12  years  and 
Clayton,  his  brother,  owns  a 
weekly,  the  Tipp  City  (Ohio) 
Herald. 

The  sale  was  negotiated 
through  Allen  Kander  Co.  with 
Stypes,  Rountree  as  co-broker. 


Walls  Sells  Paper; 

Son  in  Partnership 

Cleveland,  Tenn. 

The  103-year-old  Cleveland 
Daily  Banner  was  bought  this 
week  by  Syd  S.  Gould  and 
Carmage  Lee  Walls  as  a  part¬ 
nership. 

Mr.  Gould  came  here  from 
Baytown,  Tex.  a  year  ago  to 
be  publisher  of  the  Banner. 
He  will  continue  as  publisher 
and  president  of  Cleveland 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  Banner  was  the  first 
newspaper  Carmage  Walls  ever 
bought  for  himself.  He  nego¬ 
tiated  the  deal  in  1946.  He  has 
since  become  president  of  South¬ 
ern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which 
owns  several  properties. 

Carmage  Lee  Walls,  son  of 
Carmage  Walls,  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  last  May.  He  is  now  in 
the  Air  Force  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

• 

Mfh.  Cook  Selin 
Texas  Mesquiler 

Mesquite,  Tex. 

The  Texas  Mesquiter,  oldest 
continuously  published  news¬ 
paper  in  Dallas  County,  was 
sold  Dec.  1  by  Mrs.  Corinne 
Neal  Cook,  owner  and  editor 
for  20  years.  Buyers  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Dallas  East  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Garland,  W. 
H.  Bradfield,  president;  W.  H. 
Bradfield  Jr.,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  and  Bob  Finklea,  vice- 
president.  The  Bradfields  pub¬ 
lish  the  Garland  Daily  News, 
also  in  Dallas  County. 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


National  Advertising  Space 


W*  know  intimnUly  thia  muW-Wlllon  ^bant'"m«Wn«  ** 

^llar  market  and  well  wtuipjwd  .TS 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
JoMph  A.  Snrder,  12163  W.  Wuh- 
Inaton  BouloTard,  Los  AngolM 
Cal.  Dar  or  Nito  Phone;  EX  1-6288. 


HILLINE  rate  ie  for  the  piseone. 
Get  cardinaU,  buy  by  the  inch  in 
Sanders  ABC  Three.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


COUNSELOR,  friend,  iruide  to  the  buy- 
era  and  aellers  of  Amsrica’a  news¬ 
papers;  DIAL  AGENCY,  66  Adelaide, 
Detroit  1,  Mich.  Phone;  WO  S-S926. 


GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 
P.  O.  BOX  8008,  MADEIRA  BEACH 


S.  NORMAN  BROWN  &  CO. 
317  Stephenson  Building 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 
Phone— TRinity  6-7»7t 


or  more  for  your  old  machine  la  ti^ 

Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  Inc. 

683  Plymouth  Court,  Chieage  I,  H. 


RALPH  J.  ERWIN 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1448  I 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa.  Okla.  | 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  iwyment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
la  why  wa  insist  on  personal  contact 
sriling. 

LEN  nCIGHNER  AGENCY 

Boa  1»2 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  GloTor  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2823  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
■stablished  1814.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


OUR  Successful  Record  Is  Your  Guar¬ 
antee  of  a  Good  Deal.  J.  R.  GAB- 
BERT,  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 


WE  ARE  COMMISSIONED  by  finan- 
eially  responsible  buyers  to  purchase 
newspapers  in  the  weekly  and  daily 
class.  A  minimum  of  haggling  and 
waste  time,  a  maximum  of  security 
for  the  sdler.  NEWSPAPER  SERV¬ 
ICE  COMPANY.  601  Georgia  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


^'ikCOMPETENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations  ;  confidential  brokerage ;  80 
years  of  honest  dealing.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  A  Co.,  623  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  6,  California. 


SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with 
diserstion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (P»y*klt  with 

srser)  4  timet  •  45c  per  line  each 


arser)  4  timet  #  45c  per  line  each 
hmertisa:  3  times  •  SOc;  2  •  55c; 
19^.  A44  ISc  for  Box  Serriec 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  timet  9  90c  per  line  each  intertion; 
3  timet  9  9Sc;  2  timet  9  $1.00; 
1  9  $L10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  15c 
far  Box  Service. 


DEADLINE  FOR  CUSSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  ebkrcviationt 
(add  1  line  far  box  information.)  Box- 
holders’  identltiet  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserwt  the  ripht  te  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 

Apate  1  6  13  26  52 

Lines  Time  Times  Times  Timet  Tiaws 
564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $330 
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66 

35 

62 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  Timet  Te«w,  N.  Y.  36.  H.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Syndicates  •  Features 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purinsss 
Over  130  valuations  made 
Papers  from  coast  to  coast 
Ehiperienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
t46  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


PRIZEWORDS  CROSSWORD 
PUZZLES 

ONLY  16  clues,  no  padding,  alterna¬ 
tives  given,  sensible  answers.  For 
reader  interest,  new  subscriptions,  ad¬ 
vertisement  feature  pages,  increasing 
classified,  or  continuous  circulation 
contest.  Proven  reader  appeal.  Week¬ 
ly.  Express  Features  Syndicate,  8606 
W.  18th  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  —  Latin 
America’s  oldest  English-language 
weekly  available  in  January.  The  South 
Pacific  Mail  of  Santiago,  (Thile.  No 
competition,  excellent  return  on  invest¬ 
ment.  Plant  and  property.  Beautiful 
country :  perfect  climate ;  servants  $10 
per  month.  Re<ruires  about  $26,000 
down.  For  prospectus  write  David  A. 
Phillips,  Calls  48,  No.  1167,  Alturas 
del  Vedado,  Havana,  Cuba. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Correspondents 


GROWING  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in 
prosperous  small  town  in  Chart  Area 
6  can  be  purchased  worth  the  money. 
Half  cash  with  terms.  Box  4911,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EIDI’TORS  .  .  .  dailies,  weeklies,  trade, 
farm,  business  publications  .  .  .  get 
regular  newsletter  at  reasonable  rates 
from  lO-year  correspondent  In  Canada’s 
capital.  Authoritative  interpretation 
of  booming  Canada  to  U.  S.  readers ; 
government  and  public  reaction  to 
U.  S.  moves  in  foreign  policy,  trade, 
economic  fields.  Special  story  require¬ 
ments  filled.  Box  4918,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
or  obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg.. 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

_ Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
THREE  papers,  one  plant,  nicest  spot 
in  California.  349.000  gross,  $66,000, 
$18,000  down  if  sold  now.  Plant  has 
3  machines,  growth  area. 

WE  HAVE  two  isolated  rural  chains, 
$80,000  down  required  on  each.  Both 
have  top  equipment,  good  profits. 
Either  of  these  chains  will  assure 
your  future.  Give  credit  references. 
SUBURBAN  So.  Cal.  weekly,  fine 
plant,  $46,000  gross.  $48,000  with  $16,- 
0(K)  down.  Plant  could  produce  three 
times  present  volume. 

DAILY,  looks  like  $60,000  capital  gain 
in  near  future.  $100,000  required. 
Plant  is  tops,  sound  area.  See  It  now. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  12168 
West  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
66,  (California. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TnUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Frankfort  Street 
Now  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECTALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTUNG-MOVED-ERBCTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

I  420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE ;  Growing  western  daily  in 
expanding  field.  Well  equipped  and 
housed.  $100,000  cash  needH  to  handle. 
Broker,  Box  6008,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


POTENTIAL  SMALL  DAILY  field  in 
southern  Michigan.  Now  weekly.  Can 
be  built  to  $200,000  gross.  $40,000 
down.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  Holland. 
Michigan. 


MACHINERY  gad  SUPPUES 

Composing  Room 


Publications  Wanted 


PUBLICATIONS  wanted  for  outright 
purchase,  lease-purchase,  partnership 
or  management.  P.  T.  Hines.  Pul^ 
Ushers  Service,  P.  O.  Box  3182,  Greens- 

bOTO.  North  Carolina. _ 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  look¬ 
ing  for  good  weekly  to  purchase  out¬ 
right  in  chart  area  8,  4  or  6.  Write 
C.  W.  Roberts,  P.  O.  Drawer  2191, 

Orlando,  Florida. _ 

EXPERIENCED  publisher  wants  ex¬ 
clusive  weekly,  small  daily  grossing  at 
least  $100,000,  in  Midwest  or  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Adequate  down  payment.  Con¬ 
fidence  assured.  Box  5014,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newsprint 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  BOLU 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Sllvsrstda 
396  Grand  St..  N.Y.C.  AL  44111 


BEHRENS  PULP  A  PAPER  (XW. 
AVAILABLE  STANDARD  CANADIAS 

NEWSPRINT 

16^4-16-16H-17-17H-22%-3144 
46-60-61-62-64-66 
ROLLS,  SHEETS,  YOUR  SIZB 
BEHRENS  PULP  A  PAPER  OOBP. 
2612  Grand  Ontral  Terminal  Bldy. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  MU  44111 


NEWSPRINT 

Your  best  Source  of  Supply 
MELROSE  PAPER  CO..  INC. 
208  Walnut  Street.  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


OVER  SUPPUED  with  Newiprislt 
Need  guaranteed  deliveries  of  stea 
print?  Have  spot.  All  sixes. 

Consult 


BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 


for  all  sizes  Standard  White  NewiprhH. 
46  W.  46th  St.  Phone  JU  24174  34$N 


DOMESTIC— IMPORT— EXPORT 


CANADIAN  Newsprint  atandari 
82  Ih.  15"  15 16’  1«H’  11' 
17%"  22"  24"  29"  30"  31"  M' 
83"  34"  36"  46"  tO"  tf 

64"  66"  70"  rolls  for  Jan.,  F«h., 
Mar.  shipments.  Contracts  availaW*. 


BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

566  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  56,  N.  T. 
Mott  Haven  6-6022  Eat  1»M 


Wanted  to  Buy 


PAUL  F,  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Sami-(^IIndrieal  ’Tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSK 
(X)MPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  74114 

WANTED;  8-page  Duplex  or  ^ 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  ww 
available  —  Northern  Machine  worn. 
823  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Ps. 


HOE  FLAT  SHAVER  full  page  capaci¬ 
ty.  Old  but  in  good  condition.  Price 
$800  here  in  our  plant.  Daily  Local 
News,  Westchester,  Pennsylvania. 
Phone  OWen  6-1776. 


24  STEEL  CHASES  (including  2 
double  truck)  for  8  column  page  (96% 
picas  wide  by  21  in.  deep)  with  slight 
revision  of  side  and  foot  bars  would 
accommodate  other  combinations  up 
to  21%  in.  deep.  No  ionger  needed 
doe  to  change  9  col.  format  $20  ea., 
f.o.b.  our  floor.  Contact;  Supt.,  Daily 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  FiMfr 
^•o  Individual  Machina#  and 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATiyM 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Wst  W 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  WsM 
Kansas  <3lty  3,  Mo. 


THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  A  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $76A0  to  $88.60.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  A  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 


WAN’TED;  One  or  two  G<>“ 
units,  anti  fricUon  type  or  h^- 
28  9/16"  cut  off.  Production  Msnsijr. 
Victoria  Press  Limited.  Victoria. 

(Canada. _ _ _ _ 

STANDARD  TELETYPE  PEllFO^; 
TOR  wanted,  or  wiU  swap  for  w 
tiplc  Face  Perforator.  Bute  PW 
and  serial  number.  TV  Me^' 
Press,  Middle  St..  Plymouth.  Ms**- 
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GOSS  4  UNIT  PRESS 

It  .  M  Page  NewipaixrB 
High  Speed  Low  Conatniction 
Length  Sheet  CatoS  22H'* 

Paper  Roll  Brarketa  A  Hoiata 
AC  Motor  Drive 
Stereotype  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

lit  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


5  UNITS— GOSS 

High  Spaad  on  low  SubstruetDre ;  A.C. 
Drive;  2SA'  cutoff  now  available. 

BEN  SHTTLHAN  ASSOCTATES 
M  E  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 


UNUSUAL  VALUE 

lUe  preat  ii  producing  outstanding 
BOP  full  color  printing.  It  is  an  ax- 
g^tkmal  vainc  for  a  newspaper  desir- 
iag  Sns  performance  and  utmost 
Indhility.  bcellent  condition. 

t  UNITS  &  3  COLOR  HALF-DECKS 
DOUBLE  FOLDER- 
BALLOON  FORMERS 


S  Goss  Anti-Friction  units 
I  Headliner  unit 
-Shoulder-High  Colortrol 
on  Half-Declit — 

23-9/16"  cutoff 

2  nstts  of  bars  &  bay  window  arrgt 
Reels-Tensions-Pasters 
Cline  drives 

May  be  seen  in  operation  at 

SOUTH  BEND  (IND.)  TRIBUNE 
Being  replaced  by  new  Headliner 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

ttOl  West  list  Street, 

Chicago  50,  Illinois 
Phone;  Bishop  2-tSOO 


TUBULAR-24  PAGE 
DEKATUBE,  Goes;  new  in  1952;  Bal- 
oon  Former;  Color  Pans,  automatic 
eniions,  rewinder;  A.C.  Drive;  Com- 
>leU  Vacuum  back  Stereo.  Located 
tppiston,  Wisconsin.  Available  Febru- 
uy  1. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
H  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 


JOE  t4-page  deck-type  newspaper 
No.  1751  solid  steel  plate  and 
eylinders,  roller  bearings. 
Jyinch  cutoff,  balloon  formers,  100 
15:.  *?*''-  A.C.  aine- 

ij  V"*”"*  thrive  only  nine  years 
Pt?"  Being  used  daily  to  print 
Journal  and  Topeka  Dally 
***  ■vail^le  summer  of 
»7.  Capper  Publications,  Topeka,  Ks. 


5  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 
Metropolitan ;  Leads  for  spot 

®«>r;  Roll  Arm  Brackets;  A.C.  Drives 
YIU  sell  as  Two  4-Unit  Presses.  Avail- 
»*•  early  Spring. 

KN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
M  E  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 

6  UNIT  scon  PRESS 

(2  Units  new  in  *51) 

®eeBle  Folder — Balloon  Formers 
Sheet  cut— 2S9^«' 

AC-Dual  Motor  Drive 
^nlng  on  Edition  Daily 
Attractive  Sale  Price 
Wire  or  write— Publisher 
“•■■end  Times.  Hammond,  InA 


Preu  Room 


3  OCTUPLE  PRESSES 

12  800*17  Units  with  6  Super-Imposed 
Color  Units ;  5  Double  Folders  with 
Balloons :  AC  Drives ;  Reels  A  Past¬ 
ers  ;  Located  Miami  Daily  News ;  Avail¬ 
able  June  or  Jnly.  Will  split  as  5 
single  Octuplea. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
50  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


PRESS  MOT'OR  DRIVES  of  25.  40, 
50.  75.  100  and  150  H.P.  A.C.  All 
eomplete  with  control,  chain  and 
sprockets.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  90S, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


3  UNITS— COLOR 
t  SCOTT  Units  with  2  snperimpoaad 
color  couples,  end  feed,  AC  drivea. 
Vacuum  Pony  auto-plate.  cutoff. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOaATES 
50  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

FOR  SALE ;  4-Unit  Hoe  Rotary  Press, 
Double  Delivery  Folder.  Colored  cylin¬ 
der,  End  Roll  Feed  with  electric  roll 
Hoist.  AC  Kline  Drive,  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  Conveyor,  Wood  Pony  Auto  Plate 
maker.  Available  mid-summer  1957. 
Reply  Box  5010,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOSS  32-PAGE 

4-deck,  2  plate  wide  singlewidth,  AC 
drive.  Color  cylinder. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
15  Page — 24  Pago — ^  Fold.  Complete 
Stereo  AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIA*rES 
50  E.  42  SL.  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

15-PAGE  HOE  ROTARY  PRESS 
with  stereotyping  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  soon.  Priced  to  move.  The  News, 
Hopewell.  Virginia. 


24  PAGE  GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE, 
excellent  condition,  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Includes  stereotype  equipment 
and  Goss  45  C  mat  roller.  National 
Printing  Equipment  Co..  Ridgewood. 
New  Jersey.  Gilbert  4-4262. 


AdministFOtivm 


MANAGER  to  coordinate  news  and 
promote  advertising  in  group  of  five 
weeklies  totaling  seventy  thousand 
circulation.  Opening  due  to  promo¬ 
tion.  Apply  to  Miller.  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Covina,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  with  success¬ 
ful  record  in  small  daily  advertising, 
circulation  and  general  administration. 
Young  daily  nesrspaper  in  Florida, 
specialised  audience,  enjoying  steady 
growth.  Rare  opimrtonity  for  ag¬ 
gressive  man  with  proven  record  of 
accomplishment  who  is  willing  to 
exert  full  abilities  for  salary  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  increased  profits  he  pro¬ 
duces.  Give  complete  history  with 
references.  Box  431,  Pensacola,  Florida. 


Artists  •  Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST  to  help  produce  sue- 
cessful  comic  strip.  Golden  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Send  letter  giving  age, 
experience,  marital  status,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  clipping  of  work.  Box 
5030,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Circulation 


TELEPHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR. 
Earnings  $100  plus  per  week.  Must 
be  qualified  to  organixe,  train  and 
get  results  in  big  circulation  operation. 
I.«ading  metropolitan  Chart  Area  2 
daily.  Splendid  advancement  possibili¬ 
ties.  Box  4941,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Adaorlistmg 


sPEaAL  EDrnoN  men— Florida 

Daily  planning  anniversary  editkm 
in  April  offers  attractive  4  montha 
(approximate)  assignment.  Assume 
entire  sales  responsibility.  Liberal 
commission  and  drawing  account. 
Write  detailed  application  to  Box  4909, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  advertising 
man  with  Initiative,  imagination  and 
promotion  ability,  capable  of  directing 
department  and  building  sales  for 
largo  and  growing  weekly.  Character 
and  reputation  important;  no  drlftara. 
Mount  Holly  Herald,  Mt.  Holly.  N,  J. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  not  over 
40  with  at  least  two  years  experianee^ 
able  to  make  fair  layouts.  Steady 
position  on  small  daily  in  Chart  Ares 
11.  Good  town  only  80  miles  frees 
large  city  in  best  sports  country  In 
U.  8.  Salary  $85.  week  and  commit 
sion.  Position  Open  December  10th. 
Box  5008,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HAVE  OPENINGS  ON  SEVERAL 
NEWSPAPERS  WITH  WHICH  WE 
ARE  ASSOCIATED  FOR  ABOVE 
THE  AVERAGE  SALES  HELP.  PRE¬ 
FER  MEN  WHO  HAVE  AMBITION 
TO  ADVANCE  IN  A  FAST  GROW¬ 
ING  GROUP  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

FOR  DETAILS  WRITE  TO; 

General  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 

501  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Building 
Atlanta.  Georgia. 


32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

22  3/4".  AC  Drive,  complete  stereo. 
Available  January. 

3  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
22  3/4**  AC  Drive,  end  fed.  Available 
September. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

50  E.  42  St..  NY  17.  OXford  7-4590 


Stereotype 

HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

with  5  HP  Motor.  Medium  Weight 
roller  for  General  Service. 

25  DURAL  Chases  for  8  Column. 

#1  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router, 
Furnaces  And  CASTING  BOXES 
all  sixes. 

#25  Full  Page  Vandercook  Proof 

Press. 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

JR.  AUTOPLATE 

22%-in.  Excellent  condition.  Replaced 
by  automatic.  Vacuum  back.  Also  Hoe 
casting  box,  plate  shaver ;  Duplex  tubu¬ 
lar  casting  box.  All  229i-in.  Must 
move.  Sacrifice.  Claremont  Prase  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.  207  Serrano  Dr.,  San 
Francisco  27,  California. 
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CIRCULATION  ASSISTANT 

by  one  of  the  East*s  leading  news¬ 
papers.  Position  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  handling  of  carriers  and 
district  men  in  charge  of  carriers. 
Requires  a  man  fully  experienced  in 
carrier  work  and  one  who  likes  this 
type  of  work.  Good  salary  to  start 
and  good  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Give  history  of  work,  education  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  5025. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  LIVE  WIRE  district 
manager  that  is  ambitions  and  a 
builder  of  circulation.  Salary,  com¬ 
mission.  and  bonus.  Chart  Area  11. 

Box  6016,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SUPERVISOR  for  evening  and  Sunday 
Chart  Area  2.  Experience  In  promo¬ 
tion.  direct  sales  and  carrier  manage¬ 
ment  mandatory.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  assistant  for  right  man.  Give 
complete  details.  Box  5082,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEED  THREE  TOP  FLIGHT  district 
advisers  In  rapidly  expanding  Rocky 
Mountain  Empire  Country  Circulation 
Department.  Prefer  men  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  years  of  age.  married 
and  with  good  background.  Will  bo  In 
complete  charge  of  agents,  motor 
routes  and  distributors.  We  want  men 
who  like  to  sell  personally  and  work 
with  carrier  crews.  Most  be  good  pro- 
docers.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  and  commiaalons 
will  net  $100  i>er  week  to  start,  plus 
comimny  car  and  expenses.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details.  Box  4815,  Editor  A 
Publisher 

I  Classified  Advertising 

TOWN-50.000  arculatlon  15.000 
I  Evening  and  Sunday.  Opening  Janu¬ 
ary  1  for  man  or  woman  with  mini¬ 
mum  2  years  exiwrienee.  Permanent. 
Salary  and  commission.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails.  Edgar  Willis,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  Delta  Democrat-Times,  Green¬ 
ville,  Mississippi. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
I  ACER  with  at  least  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  to  manage  department  of  17 
I  on  paper  with  85,000  circulation.  Ideal 
!  working  conditions  in  CImrt  Area  2 
I  in  city  of  110,000.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  5001,  Editor  A  Pub- 
!  lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

IMMEDIA-TE  OPENING  for  young 
man  on  modem  7,500  circulation  daily. 
Will  handle  established  local  accounts. 
Call  Kendall  Somers,  Collect  MU 
8-2100,  Star.  Niles.  Michigan. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 
REAL  OPPORTUNITY 

on  a  large  daily  and  Sunday  neww' 
paper  32  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Must  have  newspaper  selling  experi¬ 
ence.  Be  able  to  write  retail  adver¬ 
tising  copy,  steady  employment  as¬ 
sured.  good  salary  plus  bonus  plan,  aO 
benefits.  Paper  in  town  of  40,009 
with  daily  circulation  of  87,000.  Send 
full  particulars  of  experience  and 
qualifications.  Box  5011,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OPENING  January  1.  1957  for  an 
experienced  local  display  advertising 
manager.  The  man  we  seek  most  be 
a  producer,  capable  of  making  lay¬ 
outs  and  servicing  merchants  as  well 
as  details  pertinent  to  a  8  man  de¬ 
partment.  If  you  are  between  25  and 
45,  feel  capable  of  meeting  our  re¬ 
quirements  on  a  pemnanent  basis, 
write  in  detail.  Replies  confidentiaL 
Salary  open.  Harold  S.  Pringle,  Stur¬ 
gis  (Michigan)  Daily  Journal. 


A  FAST  GROWING  Hartford  agency 
offers  an  exceptional  opimrtunity  to  aa 
experienced  advertising  man.  Must 
know  how  to  write  good,  strong-eel 
copy,  make  roughs,  know  how  to  talk 
to  clients,  and  atiove  all.  have  that 
spark  of  originality  that  every  agency 
head  looks  for  in  his  people.  To  the 
right  man  (or  woman),  we  offer  a 
congenial  group  to  work  with ;  profit- 
sharing  ;  free  hospitalisation ;  a  good 
starting  salary,  and  a  bright  future. 
Write  in  full  .  .  .  we’ll  respect  your 
confidence.  Box  5029,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  18,000  evening, 
Sunday  in  city  $2,000  starting  about 
January  1.  Middlewestaraar  or  wee^ 
smer  prsferred.  Include  experisnesh 
references,  sample  front  pages.  Write 
David  Bowers,  Idaho  State  Joumsd, 

Pocatello,  Idaho. _ 

FREE 

MON-THLY  JOB  MARKET  letter,  with 
list  of  available  jobs  and  nationwide 
employment  conditions.  Bill  McKesk 
Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madiaon,  ChA 
cago,  Illinois. 

iOlITOR  for  amaii  dally  In  Iowa.  Pre^ 
ent  editor  leaves  for  army  la  January. 
Camera  and  darkroom  exporiaasn 
necessary.  Psrmanent.  State  salary 
expeetsd.  Box  4880,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


TOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  (44)  national¬ 
ly  known  metropolitan  newspaper  ex- 
aeotive  conid  be  available  for  position 
as  Pnblisher  Assistant,  General  Man- 
acer.  A  proven  record  as  linage  builder, 
staff  orxaniscr,  cost  conscious  executive. 
Now  employed  in  top  position.  Could 
build  a  second  paper  to  first  with 
proper  authority.  If  desired,  could  bring 
top  editor,  advertising  director  as  well 
as  excellent  staff  personnel.  Want  op¬ 
portunity  buy  stock  after  trial  period. 
Enows  public  relations,  active  all  civic 
affairs.  Write  for  personal  interview 
complete  resume.  90  days  availability. 
Box  4916,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 

or  odverlisinq  directorship 

on  publication  up  to  50,000  circulation. 
Presently  employed  on  7-day  paper. 
Chart  Area  6. 

Successful  experience  as  solicitor: 
classified,  national  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing  managerships,  publisher’s  assistant, 
business  manager,  accounting,  credits. 
Member  management  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee.  Pioneered  dispatch  depart¬ 
ments,  frequency  advertising  contracts, 
incentive  pay. 

Financially  responsible.  Civic  minded. 
Excellent  personal  habits.  Top  refer¬ 
ences. 

Available  April  Ist.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial. 

Box  5021,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


A'TTENTION  MR.  PUBLISHER 
Like  to  retire  and  still  maintain  a 
good  income?  Would  you  consider 
hiring  young  newspaper  man  of  80 
and  letting  him  buy  into  your  news¬ 
paper  on  a  working  partnership?  Ten 
years  experience,  strong  on  sales,  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion,  and  public  re- 
lations.  No  drinker  or  chair  warmer. 
Family  man  I  Will  go  anywhere  for 
right  position.  Now  employed.  All 
inquiries  will  be  answered.  Box  5012, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Ciremiation  . 


1 

AHENTION  i 

NEWSPAPER  I 

MANAGEMENT  i 

CONTEMPLATING  A  j 

CHANGE  FOR  1957.  I 

TOP  LEVEL  I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  now  em-  j 
ployed,  performing  a  successful  job,  I 
«eeking  Eastern  connection.  Metropoli-  ' 
tan  newspaper.  MUST  BE  HIGHLY  | 
COMPETITIVE  where  constant  results  | 
are  necessary.  EXCEPTIONALLY  | 
STRONG  ON  HOME  DELIVERY.  Age  | 
iO  will  contribute  tireless  effort  and  | 
imagination  to  guarantee  maximum  | 
I  sales,  at  a  cost  conscious  level.  PLAN  I 
AND  EXECUTE  OWN  PROMOTIONS. 

Excellent  health  and  appearance.  Top 
references. 

Seeking  opportunity  and  permanence 
plus  recognition  for  job  well  done. 

Available  for  immediate  interview, 
please  write  in  confidence  to  BOX  4928, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

aRCULATION  MANAGER— 8  years 
axiMrienoa  in  6  to  12  thousand  ABC 
daily.  Strong  on  Littla  Merchant  and 
promotion.  Industrious,  oost-eonscious. 
Age  38,  family  man.  Must  ba  perma¬ 
nent  position.  Available  very  portly. 
Box  4882,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Circulation,  Advertising, 
Promotion 

Competent  personnel  on  tap  from 
coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer.  Phone.  Write  of  Wire  MID¬ 
TOWN  AGENCY,  130  W.  42  St.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  WI  7-7403. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN,  ,  LIFE  for  your  sports 

all  departments.  Advertising.  Available  Now  second  man  Inding  daily. 
now  for  December  work,  southwest,  S150  ““i’-  ‘•“•I**!.  Bn 

week.  Box  677,  Wagoner,  Oklahoma.  6023,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  desires  POLITICAL  WRITER,  31,  ewploy,^ 
job  in  larger  city;  40,000  or  over,  col-  'V*®  Chart  Area  «  ftika 

lege  graduate,  single.  Box  4908,  Editor  change  to  wme  field  or  general  m- 
ft  Publisher.  signitjenta  Chart  Areas  12  u  ^ 

;  -  ferred,  others  considered.  Eight  m 

ISRAEL  AND  NEAR  EAST — Benn  W.  crime  news,  features,  general,  pahtio 
'  Feller,  Correspondent  "Exchange  Tele-  Box  5004,  Editor  ft  Publish^ 

'  and  Broadcaster.  REPORTER  ^ETp^rienced  all 

I  Available  afUr  December  81  due  to  sus-  ^p^rts.  features,  desk.  Can  write.  C* 
I  pension  of  ’Exchange  Telegraph  over-  I  35  Married.  Challenito 

;  was  wrvicM.  Apply  c/o  P.  I.  O.,  ,  Permanent.  Clips  available.  Box  tMi 
1  Jerusalem,  Israel.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Looking  Ahead? 

AVAILABLE  in  June,  1957,  a  35-year- 


lege  man,  35.  Married.  Challengni. 
Permanent.  Clips  available.  Box  4M4. 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  rewriteman,  28] 
years  75,000  Eastern  daily,  sa^  eta 
nection  with  metropolitan  daily  Chan 


ArtUtt — Cartoonitti 

CARTOONIST 

wants  opportunity  to  work  and  develop 
talent  thru  employment  with  small  pub- 
Heation.  Box  4927,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


V.lamified  AdvprtUing 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Three 
years  experience.  Manage  and  sell. 
Best  references.  Middlewest.  Box 
5022.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Correspondentt 

ECONOMIC 

CORRESPONDENT  IN  BRAZIL 


FOR  many  years  staff  correspondent 
in  Brazil  for  U.  9.  trade  publications 
ean  accept  additional  work  of  trade  re¬ 
ports  and  regular  magazine  and  daily 
newspaper  eolumn.  Please  airmail  re¬ 
plies  to  Caixa  Postal  8596,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  BrazM. 


DUptay  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Experi¬ 
enced  up  to  50,000  class.  Detail  knowl¬ 
edge  all  advertising  departments  and 
promotion.  Mature,  stable  family  man. 
Now  midwest.  Box  4707,  Editor  ft 
ihiblisher. 


EX-WAR  and  European  sotTSspondsnt 
I  for  major  wire  serrtea,  eontributor  to 
;  national  magazines  (articles  and  fic¬ 
tion ),  author  and  axperieneed  news¬ 
man,  both  eopydesk  and  city  side,  seeks 
editorial  position  requiring  skill,  re-  ! 
sponsibility.  Box  4726,  Editor  ft  Pub-  . 
I  liMier. 

MAYBE  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  I  Al¬ 
though  the  shortage  of  qualified  help 
is  hitting  us,  too,  we  have  put  nearly 
500  people  to  work  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  Tell  us  what  you  need, 
and  we’ll  help  you  if  we  ran.  Bill 
i  McKee,  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison. 

I  Chicago,  Illinois. 

EDITOR.REPORTER 
J-Grad,  Experience 

.  Box  4827  Editor  A  Publisher 

I - 

:  ARTIST :  Retoucher,  layout  man,  scaler, 
highly  experienced  all  phases  of  news- 
I  paper  art.  12  years  experience  metro- 
!  politan  dailies.  Looking  for  full  or 
'  part  time  job  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York  City.  Box  4902, 

I  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER 
For  magazine  or  tradepaper. 

EXPERIENCED 
Newspaper  reporter,  magazine 
writer,  tradepaper  editor. 
SKILLED 

Photography,  layout,  make-up. 

Box  4930,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BEGINNER  SEEKS  reportorial  job 
with  New  England.  New  York  daily. 
College  graduate,  26.  single.  Resume, 
references.  Box  4986.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR.  REPORTER,  33.  Ten  years 
top  experience  on  big  city  daily,  news 
-  magazine,  press  syndicate.  Seasoned 
writer,  general  assignments,  features. 
Knowledge  of  desk,  make-up.  photog¬ 
raphy.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  4932,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


old  copy  editor  with  wide  ex^rience  Areas  2.  6,  12.  Now  covering  Cto 
on  al  desks  of  newspapers  75,000  and  Hall,  labor.  Married,  two  children.  |m 
up.  Now  ready  to  move  up  to  working  minimum.  Box  6007.  Editor  «  Pik. 
managing  editor  on  10*20.000  or  neWH  Usher 

editor  20-50,000  paper  in  chart  areas  - wwitep  pniTof 

6,  2  or  1,  PM’s  only.  Mature,  respon-  £*/*'"*®NVED  WRI-rE^EDITOI 
sible  hard  worker  with  small  college  Midwest  daily  has  jMt  tolW  fordw 
liberal  arts  BA  plus  professional  jour-  relocate.  Experie^  in  writini. 

nalism  degree.  Seeking  publisher  who  “H- 

wante  best  product  he  can  get  and  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

who  wants  day-to-day  creative,  pioneer-  PART-TIME  Editorial  work  desired  W 
Ing  journalism.  Opportunity  with  pa-  J-Grad,  28,  experienced  researeker, 
per  preparing  newsside  expansion  or  clear  writer,  diligent  worker.  Phone, 
climb  out  of  editorial  rut  especially  N.Y.C.  FA  1-0840. 
welcome.  (If  you  just  want  production  SPORTS  EDITOR  OR  WRITEk- 
expediter,  don’t  bother.)  Full  resume  Best  references.  Young,  aggrcsshe 
available  now,  or  clip  aM  save  this  ^ge  26.  Currently  on  midwest  daily  if 
ad.  Box  4909,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  21,000  circulation.  Covered  all  sports. 

PICTURE  EDITOR,  national  magazine  o^*  s^mr*^  na'SH^VrSTt 

College  degree.  Box  4933,  Editor  ft  WRITER-EDITOR.  28.  trade  mags- 
Publisher.  rine,  newspaper,  pumirity  experienor 

- 1 - desires  career  opportunity  in  Wiih- 

WRITER,  girl  80,  magazine/newspaper  ington,  D.  C.,  or  Miami.  Florida,  ana 
experience.  B.  F.  A.  degree.  Editing,  Married,  veteran,  J-Grad.  Salary  rr 
ms.  reading,  publicity,  feature  writing,  quirementa  $7500.  Box  6027,  Editor  I 
proof  reading,  secretarial.  New  York  Publisher. 

City.  Box  4912,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ■■  i- 

PART-TIME  Editor-reporter  plus  cash  _ Meehenietd _ _ 

to  invest,  N.  Y.  suburbia  weekly.  Box  y  WANT  TO  CONTACT  a  pressrooa 

4939,  Editor  A  PubH»hgr. _  foreman  who  needs  a  ronsdentiow 

SOUTHWEST  OR  CALIFORNIA  job  Awressive. 

sought  by  city  hall  reporter  for  local  " 

news  service  in  large  Midwestern  city. 

Experienced  police,  courts,  zoning, 

schools,  politics,  etc.  Married,  Age  28.  Editor  ft  Publirfier. 

Master’s  degree.  Alert,  energetic,  hard- 

working,  polite,  persistent.  Writes  fast  Photography 

and  well.  Top  references.  Box  49  lO,  "T 

Editor  ft  Publisher.  HEAVY  EXPERIENCE  shooUng  p»- 


Five  years  on  same  paper.  Time  to 
advance.  Samples  on  request.  Ba 
5028,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


quirementa  $7500.  Box  6027,  Editor  I 


Box  4801,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Photography 


Editor  ft  Publisher.  HEAVY  EXPERIENCE  ^ting  pi^ 

—  — - - -  -  -  turea  for  national  mairaaiiMa  and  top 

REPORTER-DESKMAN  :  rompanies.  Can  write 

®  major  city  daily  ,  STr^'^x  4936*  Ed^r  ft  pibfw-r 

Kxrienenced  reportinir.  editing  and  \  — - - - 

make*up ;  Also  teachinir  Journalism  in  tl  ki  x*  ID 

metropolitan  university.  Married.  30,  *  H©  iNDTlOn©!  rfeSS 

B.A.  Seeking  straight  news  poet  on  nL  x  L 

daily.  Box  4937,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  rhOtOgrapherS  ASSOC. 


The  National  Press 
Photographers  Assoc. 


AVAILABLE  January  16;  Experi¬ 
enced  sports  writer  and  desk  man. 
Single.  40  years  old.  Fifteen  years  on 
daily  papers,  now  editor  and  publisher 
of  sports  weekly.  Prefer  Ohio,  West 
Virginia  or  Pennsylvania.  Write  Box 
5006,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Maintains  listi-gs  of  photographer? 
available— Still— TV— or  Newsreel 
Most  with  own  equipment 
No  charge — Write  or  wire 
Gerald  A.  Clarke,  4624  Towle  Are. 
Hammond,  Indiana 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^*  ;  Promotion— Public  RelatUnu 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 

personnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no  |  EXPERIENCED  WRITER,  SPmKM 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  —Desire  leaving  newspap«  iw 

Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY  130  West  public  reUtions  post  or  editor  of  hw 
42  St..  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  WI.  7-  organ.  Good  habits.  Not 
5745.  Now  located  In  Middlewest.  Box  4821 


Now  located  In  Middlewest.  Box  48« 

INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATION  EDI-  ft  Publisher^ - 

TOR.  8  years  experience;  also  Army  INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
Public  Information  and  8  years  on  Junior  executive,  background  in  sa- 
daily  newspaper.  Presently  employed  vertising.  Public  Relations,  adminiitrs- 
in  Great  Lakes  area.  Desires  house  or-  tion,  seeks  challenging  position  to 
gan,  publicity  or  public  relations  po-  agency  or  manufacturers 
sition  in  warmer  climate.  Family  man.  division,  or  travel  industry. 

Box  5018,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  i  with  export  and  procedures. 

I  WROTE  A  TRUE  STORY  too  hot  f'l-ench  governinent 

for  my  100,000  daily  to  print.  With  2  native,  U.  S.  Citizen,  ■‘*4^ 

years  of  top  beats  and  features,  col-  2B..  will  train  relocate.  Box  4W» 

lege,  and  varied  background.  I’ll  go  I^litor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

anywhere  in  the  world.  Box  6019,  Edi-  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  assistant  « 
tor  A  Publisher.  nroHiict  nublicitv  post  in  chart  ar^ 


product  publicity  liost  in  chart  a^ 
12,  7,  1  or  2  wanted  by  persons 

_ _  -wJftk  1 A  vMrm*  TieW8P*P^* 


OVERSEAS  UR  DOMESTIC  publicity  12.  7.  1  or  2  wanted  by 
post  HoiiRht  by  metropolitan  daily  re-  younir  woman  with  10  y<*ta^ 
porter,  31,  7'^  yeara  news  writing  ex-  publicity  and  executive  aecrroM 
perience  all  fields.  Wife  excellent  news,  perience.  B.A. ;  graduate  train*  t  ^ 
photography  background  if  team  ad-  chandising,  promotion.  Now  emp 
vantageous.  Box  6005,  Editor  A  Pub-  leading  dally.  Box  4928,  K 
Usher.  Publisher, 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


editor  WANTED— Strong,  promo-  i 
tio^l7-oriented  trade  auociation  in 
tbt  iporti  field  needs  editor  for  month-  ; 
I,  nagaxine.  Knowledge  of  retailing  j 
^  distribution  helpful,  but  not  es-  1 
Mtial.  Age  26  to  86.  Salary  com- 
■ensurate  with  experience.  Box  4907,  I 
Editor  A  Publisher. _  j 

MAINE  DAILY  seeks  reporter  for  j 
police,  fire,  city  hall  and  sports  beats. 
I^wlsdge  of  Speed  Graphic  helpful.  I 
Include  age.  draft  and  marital  status.  i 
txpericnce.  education,  present  salary  I 
a  first  letter.  Give  references.  Write  j 
Box  4925.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  | 

sOUTH  FLORIDA  semi-weekly  with  ! 
prer  18,00)1  circulation  will  have  two  < 
openinga  ii  near  future:  (1)  real  es-  i 
ute  editor,  (2)  reporter.  Ehcperience, 
top  references  required.  Car  essential ; 
enmera  experience  helpful.  Send  full 
dtuile  first  letter  to:  J.  L.  Whyte. 
Hollywood  Sun-Tattler.  P.O.  Box  2832,  j 
Hollywood.  Florida. _  1 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  BE  i 
in  charge  of  a  society  page  of  a  dail>  | 
nesrspapcr?  This  is  a  one  woman  de 
partincnt  and  if  you  are  now  on  a 
weAly  newspaper  this  is  your  oppor-  i 
tanity  to  go  daily.  Or,  if  you  are  I 
second  or  third  on  a  daily  paper  and 
want  to  be  first,  here  is  your  chance. 
The  position  will  be  open  December  i 
1.  Write  or  phone  Editor.  Daily  Her¬ 
ald.  Fairborn.  Ohio. 

WANTIH):  Progressive  Mississippi 

morning  daily  needs  Telegraph  Editor. 
Job  available  now.  Send  references. 
Box  4914,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  REPORTER  for  six-day 
daily,  general  news  and  features, 
photography  helpful,  but  not  necessary. 
Beginning  pay  as  high  as  K6.00. 
Write  Box  4917,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  COLLEGE  graduate  capable 
of  covering  and  editing  all  sports  for 
Ospe  Cod  daily  newspaper,  ^x  4922, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  OF  growing  farm  weekly  in 
top  agricultural  region.  Knowledge  of 
photography  and  Fairchild  engraver 
hripful.  Position  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Good  salary.  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  6026,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FAST  YOUNG  NEWS  TEAM  with 
plenty  of  esprit  de  corps  need  police 
reporter.  Real  challenge,  opportunity 
in  competitive  area.  Need  all  de¬ 
tails,  St  once.  Elwin  G.  Greening, 
Editor,  News-Dispatch,  Michigan  City, 
Indiana. 


NORTHERN  OHIO  DAILY  needs  re¬ 
porter  for  general  news,  assist  with 
advertising.  Newly  remodeled  offices ; 
congenial  staff ;  permanent  job  with 
fWod  future.  Salary  open.  Will  train 
inexperienced  man.  Please  write  for 
Peiional  interview.  Shelby  Daily 
Globe,  Shelby,  Ohio. 


ONLY  NEWSPAPER  in  170,000  rapid- 
ly  crowing  midweHtern  city  needs  cap- 
able  reporter  able  to  cover  top  as- 
d^ments.  Big  opportunity  to  grow 
mth  paper  .soon  to  move  into  new 
plant.  Top  pay  for  5-year  man.  Box 
8924.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  for  fastest  growing 
aaily  in  Ohio.  Need  young  man  with 
w  to  two  years  experience  on  city 
beat  and  another  with  J-school  degree 
w  some  training.  Possibilities  for 
ii^re  are  boundless  for  right  men, 
will  learn  their  jobs  and  are  am- 
MtMos  to  get  ahead.  Paper,  part  of 
*  chain,  is  located  in  fastest 

9]J<^ng  area  with  many  problems 
rtich  provide  rei»rter  with  best  pos- 
training.  Apply  to  Mr.  Palmer, 
Newt-Herald.  Willoughby,  Ohio.  Wil- 
onchby  2-2100. _ 

“roWER-REWRITE  for  8.000  cir- 
gfki  I"  southwestern 

frr**"-  Some  experience  required, 
tight  man  sUff.  Don  W.  Carlson. 

Editor,  Daily  SUr,  Niles,  Mich. 

,^RTER:  Some  experience  pre- 
■ti'sJ  on  l^t.  Courthouse,  city  hall, 
t*®*™  assignment.  Prefer  man  with 
r’*".  eervices  assignment  completed. 
««  6000.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


SOUTHERN  EDITOR 

Wanted  for  weekly  business 
publication  to  cover  south¬ 
eastern  states  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Atlanta.  Must  know  the 
region  and  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  and  appreciation  of  re¬ 
gional  business  and  economy. 
Should  be  a  good  reporter  and 
at  least  a  fair  wri.er.  If  you 
are  interested  in  an  intei-est- 
ing  editorial  job  with  bet.er- 
than-newspaper  pay,  write 
giving  details  about  yourself, 
including  age,  education,  work 
experience,  marital  status,  and 
writing  samples.  An  interview 
in  New  York  will  b<>  necessary 
before  hiring  is  done,  so  plea.se 
state  day  of  week  most  con¬ 
venient  for  such  a  trip  at  our 
expense.  Box  PE  1947,  125 
W.  41  St. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  by  Brouns-  ! 
ville.  Texas,  Herald.  Write  all  in  first  ! 
letter.  $76  start. 

TELEGRAPH  editor  and  some  report-  1 
ing,  for  small  Michigan  daily.  Some  i 
experience  or  journalism  training,  i 
Write  Box  5002.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER — Want  aggressive  man, 
28-40,  married,  capable  of  handling 
police  beat,  civic  affairs ;  able  writer 
but  feature  talent  strictly  extra ;  small 
town  background,  no  metropolitans ; 
permanent.  Apply  to  News  Editor, 
Santa  Barbara  (California)  News- 
Press. 

SKILLED  WOMEN'S  news  sUff  mem¬ 
ber.  Excellent  opportunity  on  daily 
in  desirable  Southern  California  city 
of  40,000.  Box  5009,  Flditor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

SOMEWHERE  in  the  Midwest  is  a 
young  man  with  at  least  four  years’ 
reporting  experience  who  is  ready  to 
move  up  to  an  aggressive  evening 
daily,  over  50,000  circulation,  in  a 
thriving  indu.strial  area.  Send  full 
details  to  Editor,  Hammond,  Indiana. 
Times. 

THREE  MEN  WANTED:  City  Edi¬ 
tor,  Wire  Editor,  Reporter.  For  ex¬ 
panding  staff  16,000  circulation  five 
day  week.  Progressive  city,  modem 
equipment.  Give  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected.  Write  James 
A.  Rogers,  Editor.  Florence  Morning 
News,  Florence,  South  Carolina. 
WANTED  experienced  sober  desk  man 
capable  handling  either  wire  or  sport. 
Morning  paper  five  nights.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  Wire  collect,  Robert  Johnson, 
The  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise.  Idaho. 
WANTED  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
small  five  day  week  newspaper,  handle 
wire  and  layout  of  news  contents. 
No  drinkers,  $90  week  to  start.  E.  W. 
Mathews.  Cordele,  Georgia,  Dispatch. 


WILL  HAVE  VACANCY  in  our  news 
department  for  a  reporter.  Would  like 
a  man  with  some  general  experience. 
Prefer  one  who  can  use  a  speed 
Graphic  camera.  Assignment  to  cover 
general  beat  and  special  features.  Sal¬ 
ary  open,  paid  vacations  and  other 
benefits.  Inquire  The  Argus-Press 
Company,  Owosso,  Micliigan. 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR  in  13-paper-a- 
week  newKpaper  plant  in  chart  area 
2.  The  woman  we  want  has  had 
fairly  broad  experience  in  writing  and 
editing.  She  must  be  able  to  produce 
a  bright  women'a  »<ecUon.  daily  and 
Sunday  an  head  of  a  aix-women  staff. 
She  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
art  and  makeup  and  should  be  a 
woman  of  Imagination,  and  have  a 
demonstrated  organising  and  admin¬ 
istrative  ability.  Good  salary  for  the 
right  person.  Details  in  first  letter. 
I  Hox  5020.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER,  man  or  woman  needed 
'  immediately  for  fast-growing  weekly. 

Ix>w  starting  salary,  excellent  oppor- 
'  tunity  for  advancement.  Consider 
recent  J-Grad.  Express,  Thomaston, 
Connecticut. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER  with  some  experience. 
Able  to  take  pictures  or  willing  to 
learn.  Car  necessary,  Michael  De  Sher- 
binin.  Editor,  Valley  News,  Lebanon, 
New  Hampshire. 

WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR  to 
direct  staff  on  morning  paper  of  13,000 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Ability  to  supervise, 
and  news  experience  a  must,  for  posi¬ 
tion  which  can  lead  to  top  editorial 
spot  in  few  years.  References  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  6031,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

PHOTOGRAPHERS:  new  construction 
photos  are  in  demand  now  by  company 
house  organs.  8,000  house  organs  pay 
from  $10  to  $100  for  clean  shots  show¬ 
ing  their  equipment  or  products  in 
use.  Professional  photographers  make 
good  money  in  this  field.  F>ee  infor¬ 
mation.  (^bbie  Press  Service,  161 
West  48.  NYC  8«.  N.  Y. 

FREELANCE 

Can  you  book  orders  for  specialised 
weekly  feature  suitable  dailies  weeklies  T 
Remuneration  $40  to  $100  per  order. 
Details  Syndicate ;  Box  6013,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


VariouM  Departmentt 


MILITARY  SERVICE  and  promotions 
on  our  present  staff  have  created  open¬ 
ings  in  all  departments.  We  operate 
four  newspapers  and  one  magasine 
supplement  at  present,  and  there  is 
an  opening  right  now  for  an  outstand¬ 
ing  advertising  man  in  Seguin,  where 
we  print  one  of  Texas'  best  written  and 
best  printed  weeklies,  (trophies  to 
prove  it.)  It  is  the  third  largest  ABC 
weekly  in  the  state.  Ambitious  people 
will  enjoy  working  at  good  pay  with 
a  growing  organisation.  Owners  are 
I  young,  mid-thirties,  college  trained  and 
energetic.  If  you’ve  dreamed  of  work¬ 
ing  with  youthful,  aggressive  leadership 
not  afraid  of  good  new  ideas,  Uwn 
this  is  it.  Some  stock  available  after 
you  prove  your  ability.  For  news, 
advertising  and  production  jobs  witt 
a  real  future,  write  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  818  N.  Austin  Street. 
Seguin,  Texas.  You’ll  get  an  answer 
I  from  Otha  Grisham  or  W.  E.  Berger. 


INSTRUCTION 

Clauified  Advertiting 


_ Mechanical _ 

GOOD  COMBINATION  MAN.  floor 
and  machine.  Knowledge  of  Elrod  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential.  Nightside. 
Salary  $173.00  weekly  minimum. 
Reply  air  mall.  Composing  Room 
Superintendent.  Daily  News,  P.  O.  | 
Box  1660,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

WANTED— AD  OPERATOR,  ad  floor 
or  combination  man  on  Illinois  daily 
newspapers.  Good  scale,  sick  benefits, 
holidays  and  vacation.  Write  O.  D. 
Roderick.  Personnel 

Lindsay-Sc)iaub  Newspa  tiers 
366  N.  Main 

Decatur,  Illinois _ 

PRINTER  OR  OPERATOR 

Needed  by  growing  Globe,  Arizona 
prize-winning  weekly  with  nearly  3000 
paid  circulation.  Can  use  printer, 
operator  or  combination  man  who  can 
furnish  references.  Union  or  eligible. 
World’s  best  all-year  climate.  Good 
hunting,  fishing.  $104  for  40  hours, 
new  scale  being  negotiated.  Write, 
Wire  or  Call  Seater,  Globe  1414  or 
1680.  (Arizona  Record), 

Promotion — Public  Relatione 

YOUNG  MAN  North  Jersey  resident 
with  Public  Relations  aptitude  to  assist 
executive  in  National  Health  Agency 
in  publicity,  fund  raising,  community, 
education  and  organization.  Car  re¬ 
quired.  Resume  including  salary,  draft 
status,  etc.  Box  6017,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MORE  9ALES-POWER 
FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  Mga 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  prMa 
and  happiness  in  their  work — tbSM 
are  benefits  enrollaes  from  over.  tM 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howaid  Parish  Course  la 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualised  attention  In 
this  20-losaon  correspondence  conree. 
It  explains  tested  salM,  servicing  and 
eopywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sale^ 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happinees.  mail  yow 
application  with  initial  tli  payment 
t^ay. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Strest, 
Miami  47.  Florida 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  UNOTYPB  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instmetlon 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  ehowinc 
LOCATION  withoat  IDENTIFICATION 
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How  many  read  your  paper  easily? 

Your  paper  may  not  be  as  legible  as  it  should 
be  for  many  of  your  readers  since,  out  of  every 
ten  persons,  seven  lack  perfect  vision. 

Many  publishers  are  turning  to  a  larger 
body  type  as  the  solution  to  the  problems  of 
legibility,  and  if  this  is  a  move  you  are  con¬ 
sidering,  be  sure  to  see  Linotype  Corona. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  Corona’s  un¬ 
surpassed  legibility  is  its  proper  “x”  height  in 
relation  to  type  size.  There’s  no  skimping  with 
Corona!  With  Corona  you  get  a  full  “x”  height, 
not  an  undersized  height. 

That’s  why- for  best  legibility-you  should 
specify  Corona. 

Corona  saves  newsprint,  too 

Corona  looks  as  big  as  faces  a  full  point  size 
larger,  yet  it  has  the  alphabet  length  of  small¬ 
er  faces.  This  means  more  words  to  the  col¬ 
umn  inch,  and  allows  measures  to  be  nar¬ 
rowed  for  surprising  newsprint  savings.  For 
maximum  newsprint  economy  and  good  legi¬ 
bility,  the  perfect  choice  is 

corona 


For  best  legibility  a  newspaper  body  face  should 
have  an  “x”  height  in  proper  proportion  to  its 
point  size,  as  shown  by  this  example  of  greatly 
enlarged  Corona.  When  you  consider  a  new  body 
face,  make  sure  the  “x”  height  is  full,  not  small. 

For  legibility  and  economy,  use  Corona 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


LINOTYPE 


Set  In  Unnttfpe  Cnrrm^  and  Spartan  famitiaa 


At«nci*«:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canodion  linotype,  limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

'‘rinted  in  U.  S.  A. 


NOW... Metropolitan  Area  213,500 

EVANSVILLE.  INDIANA 


Better  than  ever . . .  that’s  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Metropolitan  Area  story!  This 
officially  recognized  area  now  includes 
all  of  Vanderburgh  County,  Indiana, 
and  all  of  Henderson  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky,*  tied  together  with  a  toll  free 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  in  a  com¬ 
pact  population  concentration. 


GALLATIN  ^ 
$Kowf»«ttowii 


Mor9«nfi#M 


y PoMyvilla 

^  POSIT 

T 

mi 

Imf.  Vamon 

1  ^  . 

ByjR 

Srd  largest  ^ 
Standard  Metropolitan  Area 
in  Indiana 


Tfiis  213,500  Evansville  metropolitan  area  forms  the  hub  of  the 
great  16-connty,  tri-state  trading  area,  inclnding  portions  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  Kentucky,  and  southern  Illinois  that  total  ‘'i  million  people. 

A  KEY  Test  Market  in  a  KEY  Marketing  Area 


Madisoiivill* 


THE  EVANSVILLE 


THE  EVANSVILLE 


THE  SUNDAY 


Metropolitan  Area 
Blanketed  with 

Guaranteed  Circulation 

• 

DAILY 

COMBINED  COVERAGE 

102.0% 

• 

SUNDAY  COVERAGE 

79.5% 

• 

FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE 
DAILY  and  SUNDAY, 


’Officially  Designated  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Census,  (Xtober  19,  1955, 
as  the  Evansville,  Indiana,  Standard 
Metroixditau  Area  (213,500  is  Sales 
Management’s  Jan.  1, 19.56,  estimate). 


SCRIPPSHOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WcM-W-TW*0ran<ni«Svn  COLUMBUS . CM/m 

aEVElANO . Pnu  ONCINNATI . Poll 

PITTSBURGH . Proii  KENTUCKY . Post 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Nows  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tmei  KNOXVILLE  ....  Now,-Sontinol 


DENVER  .  .  .  Pool,  Mountoin  Nowi  EVANSVILLE . 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poll  Norold  HOUSTON . Fr«< 

MEMPHIS . Prou  Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . Frta 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorciol  Appool  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribiim 

WASHINGTON . Nowi  EL  PASO . HoroU  Poit 


G*n*ra:  Advartioing  Dagartmont,  230  Parfc  Avanua,  Naw  York  City 


Chicago  tan  Francicco  DatraH  Cincinnati  PbHadalphio  OaBai 


